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PREFACE 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


The  following  Memoirs  were  found  amongst  the 
papers  of  my  late  father,  with  directions  to  publish 
them  immediately  after  his  death. 

The  period  in  which  the  busy  life  of  the  Author 
occurred,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  so 
many  prominent  individuals,  would  alone  suffice  to 
awaken  a  general  interest  in  these  Notes,  which  is 
still  further  heightened  by  the  personal  talents  of 
the  deceased.  His  clear  and  unprejudiced  compre- 
hension of  facts  and  events,  and  his  rare  and  con- 
acientious  love  of  truth,  which  was  I  may  say 
universally  acknowledged,  qualified  him  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  supply  contributions  to  history. 

Edward  Baron  von  Mutflino, 
Privy  Councillor,  &c. 

BiAnt.  Ju.  18&I. 
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I  LEAVE  these  Memoirs,  my  dear  children,  as  an 
inheritance,  intended  to  descend  to  you  and  my 
|»oßterity.  They  will  be  a  memorial  of  an  ancestor 
of  yours,  who,  through  hia  official  situation,  was 
destined  to  bear  a  part  in  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences of  a  time  remarkable  for  the  general  import- 
ance of  it«  events. 

My  Memoirs,  as  a  whole,  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
fiimily  property,  not  fitted  for  publication  ;  but  I 
consider  myself  bound  to  leave  behind  me  explana- 
tions or  correttiona  relating  to  particular  events  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and  to  which  an  Euro- 
]>ean  interest  attaches. 

In  this  view  T  have  extracted  from  my  Memoirs, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Passages  from  my  Life/'  certain 
sections,  which  I  now  hand  over  to  you,  as  intended 
for  publication.  In  doing  this  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  judging  of  men  and  of  tlieir  relations  to 
each  other. 

However,  I  carry  with  me  to  the  grave  the 
consolation  that  my  readers  vnW  acknowledge  the 
pains  I  have  taken,  in  both  respects,  to  keep  within 
the  proper  limits  of  general  history;  and  how  I  have 
comiequcutly  avoided  assuming  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  a  biographer. 

These  Memoirs,  which  contain  tlie  history  of  my 
education  and  life,  and  set  foiih  the  simple  position 
and  circumstances  of  Prussia  in  which  I  was  involved, 
ore  destined  to  instruct  my  children,  not  indeed  how 
to  steer  clear  of  rocks  hidden   beneath  the  surface, 
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but  Low  to  bear  with  c-alin  muderation  the  ähocks 
which  tliey  cause. 

My  children,  as  also  the  readers  of  those  pages, 
will  draw  from  my  Memoirs  the  conclusion,  that 
during  my  long  life,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
simple  endeavour  to  do  right,  and  to  effect  some 
good ;  they  wiU  perhaps  find  traces  of  the  satis- 
faction it  has  been  to  me,  to  see  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  in  the  testimony  of  many  honourable  con- 
temporaries ;  but  it  is  far  from  my  wisli  to  conceal 
how  often  I  have  myself  discovered,  in  riper  years, 
how  much  more  I  might  have  done,  had  not  my 
own  faults  hindered  me. 

A  writer  of  ability  has  proposed  the  question  for 
discussion  : — In  which  of  two  ways  the  interest  of 
the  pubUc  is  best  consulted,— whether  more  Ught  is 
thrown  on  tlie  dark  spots  and  passages  of  histoiy, 
by  the  steady  light  of  general  principles,  or  by  what 
may  be  called  the  glimmer  of  the  lantern  which  each 
man  carries  in  his  own  hand  ? 

All  thüHe  who  lay  great  stress  on  their  con- 
cluaions  being  always  preceded  by  a  special  contem- 
plation of  their  own,  will  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  so-called  hand-lantern  ;  and  all  who 
intend  to  base  their  mode  of  action  solely  on  existing 
circumstances,  with  exclusion  of  the  past  and  future, 
will  join  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  all,  who 
wish  to  attain  their  aim  without  loss  of  time,  will 
prefer  that  a  light  should  be  shed  at  once  upon  their 
whole  path  ;  and  they  will  be  joined  by  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  follow  up  steadily  a  resolution  which 
they  have  formed,  and  who  meet  accidental   liin- 
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dranoes  only  by  varying  the  mean«  which  they  adopt 
for  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

The  result  of  the  whole  suggests  the  serious 
question  :  —  Wliether  the  latter  class,  who  guide 
themselves  deliberately,  i.  e.,  according  to  principles, 
— or  the  former,  who  draw  their  conclusions  from 
the  perceptions  of  the  moment,  i.  e.,  who  proceed 
according  to  circumstances,  —  rightly  comprehend 
the  problem  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  life? 

I  was,  in  my  youthftil  years,  strongly  attracted 
by  tbose  considerations  and  their  cons^uencea  ;  and 
the  end  has  been,  that,  however  unwilhngly,  I  have 
always  rejected  what  I  have  called  the  ''hand- 
kntem." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  who  dislike  binding 
themselves  by  fixed  principles,  and  who  prefer,  in 
each  particular  case,  to  guide  themselves  by  circum- 
stances, are  exposed  to  a  double  danger.  They 
either  run  the  risk  of  becoming  useless  members  of 
society,  by  the  wavering  and  indecision  whicl»  restdt 
from  the  constant  recurrence  of  painful  subtleties  ;  or 
of  rendering  themselves  intolerable  in  their  inter- 
course with  others,  by  the  egotism  and  arrogance 
which  grow  from  their  being  forced  by  want  of  time 
into  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies. 

ExjKrrience  moreover  taught  me,  that  the  habit  of 
acting  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
makes  characters,  otherwise  the  most  open,  mis- 
trustful ;  and  that  one  aoldit- r  will  not  trust  another, 
if  he  never  knows  beforehand  how  the  latter  will 
resolve  to  act  in  this  or  that  jK>sition. 

There  was  assuredly  nothing  censurable  in  my 
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feeling  and  thinking  thus,  and  guarding  myself  care- 
fully against  tlie  opposite  error ;  involuntarily,  how- 
ever, and  unconsciously,  1  made  the  mistake  of 
measuring  my  fellow-men  only  by  this  standard. 
Consistency  gained  from  year  to  year  additional 
value  in  my  eyes;  so  that,  without  kno\\'ing  it,  I 
estranged  myself  from  those  who,  imder  similar 
circumstances,  liad  acted  diiferently  at  different  times; 
and  I  did  this  without  regarding  any  brilliant  qua- 
lities or  high  rank  which  they  might  possess,  or  any 
influence  which  they  might  exercise. 

Where  I  foimd  views  which  my  official  position 
obliged  me  to  oppose,  I  endeavoured  dearly  to  develop 
the  reasons  which  told  against  them ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  convinced  myself  that  I  was  quite  understood,  I 
left  the  decision  to  my  opponents.  I  did  nothing  to 
make  it  more  easy  to  them  to  accede  to  my  views, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  wrong  to  persuade  others, 
and  hurry  them  on  to  measures  which  they  did  not 
take  up  from  conviction.  This  was  an  error  by  which 
I  lost  my  influence  with  many  a  superior,  who  was 
used  to  yield  to  the  art  of  dialectics  or  to  friendly 
persuasions,  and  had  consequently  expected  one  or 
the  other  from  me.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
impute  to  others  what  I  should  have  rejected  doing 
myself  as  weak  and  culpable.  If  now,  in  my  ad- 
vanced years,  I  have  to  lament  this  disposition  as 
a  consequence  of  over-exalted  notions,  I  have  felt 
it  right  to  warn  my  posterity,  that  they  may  not, 
tlirough  such  prejudices,  fall  into  similar  errors. 


Written  on  my  70th  birth-day,  1844. 
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INTRODUCTTON— THE  TEABS  1805-1  SOG.— THE 
CAJrPAlGN  ÜF  1813. 


IKTHODUCTION. 

From  tlie  time  wlien  I  first  began  to  choose  my 
course  of  reading,  and  had  to  form  my  own  opinion 
on  the  matter,  I  turned  with  especial  predilection  to 
French  Memoirs ;  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  found 
no  mode  of  writing  bo  well  calculated  as  memoirs, 
to  bring  a  section  of  history  clearly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  undertaking  the 
duties  of  an  historian,  even  when  they  are  limited 
to  the  uniform  progress  and  uniform  treatment  of 
the  narrative. 

Hiatory  itself  has  no  claim  to  such  treatment.  It 
18  oflen,  during  long  periods,  intolerably  dull  and 
tiresome ;  while  the  short  space  of  a  few  ywirs  out- 
weighs in  importance  whole  centuries,  in  instructing 
posterity,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  mind,  which 
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finds  in  history  the  most  valuable  preparation  for 
the  development  of  it.s  jwwera. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  too  great  a  demand 
on  the  human  mind,  for  an  individual  who  iias  lived 
through  a  remarkable  period,  to  writo  its  history. 
The  higher  his  position,  the  more  he  has  himself 
expenenced,  and  the  fiiller  account  he  is  enabled  to 
give  of  events  ;  but,  ou  the  other  hand,  in  under- 
taking the  task  of  unfolding  occurrences  stop  by  step 
chronologically,  he  is  obliged  to  receive  many  state- 
ments from  others;  and  iuaccuracioe,  if  not  untruths 
and  misrepi-esentations,  unavoidably  creep  in. 

Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  truth  will 
generally  be  found  where  the  author  lays  before  his 
readers  only  what  he  has  himself  seen,  heard,  or 
thought,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  without 
troubling  himself  whether  his  histoiy  be  complete 
and  the  picture  perfected. 

These  are  the  principles,  the  general  features,  of 
Memoirs.  But  as  a  memoir  is  not  expected  to  com- 
prise the  entire  history  of  any  period,  as  httle  is  it 
the  just  province  of  such  a  work  to  aim  at  giving 
any  complete  picture  of  private  life ;  and  a  writer 
who  is  able  to  narrate  smne  interesting  passages  of 
history,  must  not  imagine  that  he  is  therefore  called 
upon  to  unfold  his  whole  life  to  his  readers. 

It  has  always,  indeed,  struck  me  (who,  in  some 
periods  of  great  international  importance,  have  stood 
near  the  central  point  t)f  jiolititsil  interest),  that  all 
which  is  tedious,  and  all  that  ought  not  to  be  nar- 
rated, must  be  passed  over  ;  but  whether  I  have  hit 
the  right  medium,  remains  a  question  which  my 
readers  alone  can  answer. 

Frederick  U.  exorcised  a  very  unfavourable 
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fluence  on  my  education.  My  father,  an  officer 
dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War,  knew  that  the  king's 
first  demand  on  all  young  officers  wlio  aimed  at  a 
rapid  career,  v,as  Jhency  in  sjjea/cinij  French;  and 
upon  this  my  whole  education,  wliich  was  totally 
wanting  in  solid  information,  was  founded. 

At  that  time  no  other  means  for  traininj^  the 
understanding  existed,  than  the  cultivation  of  tiie 
dead  languages.  My  fatlier  thought  this  could  be 
Bfiected  just  as  well  by  a  living  language — the 
French, — and   the   argument,   it   must    be   acknow- 

iledj^cd,  was  in  one  point  of  \-icw  correct.     He  ovcr- 
sked  the  fact,  however,  that  the  means  of  teaching 
the  ancient  languages  were  solid  and  fundanicntjil, 
(rhereas  the  teachers  of  the  living  languages,  jiarti- 

'eularly  French,  ahnost  wlioUy  excluded  the  study  of 
grammar,  assmning  that  this  had  already  been  ac- 
quired while  learning  the  ancient  languages.  To 
prove  that  this  as.sumption  was  erroneous,  coidd  lead 
to  nothing ;  for  no  teacher  of  modem  languages  was 
sufficiently  prepared  to  teach  gramuiutically.  Thus, 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  where  I  was  educated, 
there  was  not  a  French  master  capable  of  teaching 
tlie  \ixnguf^ge  par  principes,  or  grammatically. 

In  the  years  when  the  first  studies  should  begin, 
I  was  obliged,  after  the  prevailing  custom,  to  enter 
the  army  as  an  ensign  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
thai,  on  my  becoming  an  officer,  I  Imd  learned 
very  little.  From  the  year  1792  to  1802,  in  the 
liovolutionary  wars  on  the  Rhine,  my  quarters  were 
sliifted  from  place  to  place  on  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation, without  my  ever  going  into  garrison.  Ex- 
perience was  my  sole  master  in  miUtary  science ;  I 
had   a   turu   for    mathematics,    and   was    therefore 
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employed  from  1798  to  1802  on  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  for  Lecoq's  Map  of  Westphalia;  and  in 
1803,  after  passing  an  examination  I  was  placed 
on  the  newly-organized  Genei*al  Staff.  From  this 
time,  numerous  circumstances  conspired  to  fevour 
my  improvement  in  tliis  branch  of  the  service. 

For  three  years,  till  1Ö05,  I  was  employed  as 
assistiuit  to  Herr  von  Zach,  Director  of  the  Seoberg 
Observatory.  I  directed  the  Thuringian  mensura- 
tion, and  travelled  over  the  central  countries  of 
Germany. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  Grenoral  Staff  Brigade 
under  Colonel  von  Scharuhorst,  who  kindly  encou- 
raged my  zeal  and  activity.  Schamhorst  had  made 
Napoleon's  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  means  of  resist- 
ing him,  the  chief  object  of  his  study,  and  endea- 
voured accordingly  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
war,  then  easily  to  be  foreseen,  with  this  dangerous 
opponent.  The  trouble  which  he  took  with  me  was 
not  thrown  away,  and  when,  in  the  year  1805,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion,  I  was  esteemed  by  my 
comrades,  as  well  as  by  the  superior  officers  of  the 
staff,  an  active,  indefatigable  officer,  well  ([ualified 
for  hin  business. 

I  was  thirty  years  old,  Lieutenant  Quartermaster 
General,  healthy,  strong,  of  a  happy  and  contented 
disposition.  I  had  married  a  noble  minded  wife, 
and  three  hopeful  children  enlivened  our  days, 
which  were  devoted  tn  the  duties  of  domestic  life. 
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TLe  General  StaflP  in  its  new  organization  had 
now  existed  three  years. 

The  Quartermaster  Genei*al,  Lieutenant  General 
von  Geusau,  was  properly  so  only  in  name ;  for,  as 
Inspector  of  the  War  Department  and  Chief  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  he  was  an  overworked  man,  who 
had  no  time  to  concern  himself  about  the  General 
Staif.  We  also  knew  beforehand  that  he  woidd  not 
go  through  the  war  with  U3. 

Under  liim  were  three  Lieutenant  Quarter- 
masters Geneml,  each  of  whom  liad  a  brigade,  con- 
siatingof  staff-officers,  captains,  and  lieutenants,  under 
Li«  orders.  The  oldest  of  tI)eHe,  Colonel  von  Phull, 
had  rcoeivod  his  education  in  the  Military  Institution 
of  Wurtemberg,  then  »o  celebrated,  and  had  aetjuired 
the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar.  He  wa«  cold, 
resened,  morose  by  nature,  always  bitter,  sarcastic 
and  a  groat  ogotist,  Ho  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  life  of  a  soldier  or  the  feeling  of  a  comrade. 
Ho  did  not  underetand  how  to  deal  with  men,  but 
repelled  every  one,  and  lived  isolated.  He  made 
an  impression  on  many,  but  he  inspired  little  con- 
fidence, and  no  affection. 

The  next  in  seniority  to  him  was  Colonel  von  Mas- 
sonboch  :  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  Insti- 
tute OH  Colonel  von  Phull,  but  wa.s  of  an  opposite 
nature.  He  wa-s  hot-headed,  rich  in  ideas,  and  full 
of  a<;tivity,  but  of  no  practical  tendency.  At  tho 
fcglftmo  time  he  was  vehement,  dogmatic,  restless,  and 
r  tormented   by    tho   peculiar   paasion   for  nding  all 
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around  him.  Where  he  met  with  submission  he 
showed  good-nature,  but  opposrition  he  could  not 
tolerate.  He  valued  the  art  of  public  speaking 
very  highly,  and  was  himself  well  qualified  for  it, 
possessing  a  sonorous  voice,  a  fine  animated  eye,  and 
a  high  open  forehead;  but  he  failed  in  making  an 
impression,  bei*ause  the  art  was  immetliately  percep- 
tible to  his  auditor,  and  the  emotion  which  he  strove 
to  enforce  upon  others^  invariably  first  seized  upon 
himself. . 

The  third  Lieutenant  Quartermaster  General  waa 
Colonel  von  Scharnhorst,  a  thorouglJy  well-informed 
man,  who,  from  the  Hanoverian  service,  iu  wliich 
he  made  the  campaigns  of  1 793-4,  as  officer  of  the 
General  Staff,  had  entered  oiu-  army  as  Major.  Ho 
had  8er\'ed  in  all  arms,  and  as  t*;acher  and  vTiter  he 
strove  indefatigably  to  acquire  clearness. 

By  means  of  the  few  questions  which  he  used  to 
put  very  simply  and  good-humou  redly,  he  found 
out  whether  a  young  man,  beside  his  acquirements, 
served  with  zeal  and  was  possessed  of  presence  of 
mind.  In  his  judgment  of  people,  he  always  looked 
more  to  their  capacity  than  to  their  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  former  included  the  practical  application 
of  the  latter.  A  man  hinwulf  so  learned  as  Scham- 
horst might  be  allowetl  to  express  such  an  opinion. 
He  has  often  been  reproached  with  being  too  de- 
liberate, and  hence  giving  more  the  impression  of  a 
professor  than  an  officer.  Tliere  is  some  truth  in 
this  accusation,  since  his  aim  was  precisely  to  appear 
such.  He  did  not  want  fire,  but  it  was  subdued  and 
purified. 

There  were  at  that  time,  in  the  Prussian  arm; 
from  the  generals  to  the  ensigns,  hot  heads  without 
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number;  and  tlio&e  \s'ho  were  not  so  by  nature, 
nä^unied  a  passionate,  coarse  mamier,  fancying  that 
it  belonged  to  tJio  military  profesaion,  and  that 
Frederick  II.  dosirtHJ  it.  It  was  then  a  rule 
iinnilcatod  on  every  young  officer,  not  only  to 
aiLswer  in  a  detennined  manner  (as  it  was  called), 
but  to  answer  at  once,  without  reflecting  whether 
the  answer  were  correct  or  false.  It  was  stiid  that 
Frederick  II.  never  found  fault  with  a  he  quickly 
[fipoken  in  reply,  but  that  he  had  disuiifised  officers 
who,  on  a  question  put  by  hini,  had  considered 
tiieir  answer,  even  when  quite  right  in  doing  so. 
This  was  a  bud  principle,  and  it  was  worthy  of 
Schamhorst'a  courage  to  resist  it  practically. 

If  we  compare  the  body  of  officers  of  the  Prussian 
army  l>efore  the  year  1802,  and  in  1813,  we  shall 
bo  obliged  to  confess  that  his  example  was  not  with- 
out effect. 

The  peace  education  of  the  staff  officers  was 
entrusted  to  these  three  brigadiers,  uncontrolled,  and 
eacli  could  introduce  into  it  just  what  he  thought 
proper.  The  two  senior  brigadiers  laughed  at 
Schandiorst  as  a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  and  fed 
their  officers  with  high-flown  Idea«  which  they  were 
unable  to  digest;  Schamhorst  alone  adopted  a  wcll- 
considcrod  method,  to  form  dihgent  hibourers,  able 
but  not  conceited  journeymen,  and  sensible  masters, 
who  did  not  fancy  themselves  capable  of  doing 
Brvthini;  alone. 

Until  the  year  1805,  when  the  army  began  to  be 

put   in    motion,    I    ha<l    remained    with    the    third 

brigade  imder  Schandiorst.     In  tlie  new  distribution 

Lthe  olHccrs  of  all  throe  brigades  were  mixed,  and 
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it  was  then  Been  how  little  this  had  succeeded  in 
introducing-  into  the  three  brigades  of  the  staff 
uniform  views  of  the  art  of  war,  and  still  less  a 
uniform  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  service.  To  us  of  the 
third  brigade,  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  other  brigades, 
much  egotism  but  little  practical  skill  had  bt:ea 
developed. 

I  was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  assembling  in  Thuringia,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Erfurt.  Colonel  vun  Massenbacb  was  ap- 
pointed Quartermaster  General  to  this  army,  and  I 
was  the  senior  staff  officer  under  him. 

The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  was  edu- 
cated in  the  maxims  of  the  Seven  Years*  War :  ho 
was  promoted  by  Frederick  II.,  and  had  as  early  as 
1 792-4  commanded  independent  dirisionfi^  and  finally 
an  independent  corps. 

Massenbach  had  been  his  Quartermaster  GeneraL 
The  Prince  had  mucli  personal  ambition;  he  loved 
military  fame,  and  had  proved  himself  a  brave 
officer.  He  was  more  of  a  tactician  than  a  strate- 
gist, but  had  been  early  prevented,  by  shortness 
of  sight,  from  superintending  the  manojuvres  of 
Lirge  bodies  at  drill.  In  1805  his  fitness  for  field- 
service  was  more  than  doubtful.  He  suffered  from 
gout ;  and  just  when  the  command  was  offered  him 
he  had  a  violent  attack,  which  he  tried  to  check 
by  daily  embrocation  with  opodeldoc  In  the 
morning  his  quarters  smelt  of  tliis  remedy  for 
his  malady,  which  he  nevertheless  endeavoured 
carefully,  though  in  vain,  to  conceal.  Had  he 
clearly    examined    his   bodily    condition,    and    the 
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duties  which  such  an  important  command  enjoined, 
he  ought  to  have  declined  it  aa  early  as  1805.  By 
this  step  he  would  have  averted  from  himself  and 
the  army  the  heavy  misfortune  which  occurred  a 
year  later. 

The  relation  between  the  PVinco  and  Massenbach 
was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Massenbach  influenced 
and  governed  tlie  Prince  in  all  hi»  military  ideas,  yet 
not  without  some  resistance  on  his  part,  which  how- 
ever was  confined  to  keeping  up  the  appearance  of 
independence. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Massenbach  ;  he  wished 
for  open  and  manifest  subjection,  aud  sought  every 
opportunity  of  wearying  his  opponent  by  vexatious 
conduct,  well  knowing  that  after  such  provocations 
the  good-natured  Prince  always,  in  the  end,  offered 
him  the  liand  of  reconciliation.  In  Erfurt  I  witnessed 
one  of  these  attempts  on  the  part  of  Massenbach, 
which  occasioned  a  comical  scene,  that  would  havo 
been  entertaining  had  it  not  produced  discord  for  a 
long  time. 

Massenbach  had  composed  for  the  Military  So- 
ciety of  Berlin,  a  panegyric  on  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  the  victor  of  Crefeld,  Minden,  &c.  The 
Prince  heard  of  it,  and  wished  to  read  it.  Massen- 
bttch  oifered  to  read  it  aloud,  and  proposed  the 
critical  hour  immediately  afler  dixmer ;  Majors 
von  Pirch,  von  llöder  (the  Prince's  aides-de- 
camp), and  I,  were  invited  to  hear  it.  Mnsscn- 
bach  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  intended  to 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  effect  sorae- 
quite  extraordinary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
artny  and  Prince. 

After  the  dwith  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  the  reports 
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of   the   Seven   Years'  War  were   deposited   in  the 
archives  at  Berlin,  and  fi*om  these  a  discovery  had 
been  made  (whifh  was  littlu  if  at  all  known),  that  a 
BrunswicktT   named   Westphal,    who   attended   the 
Duke  as  secretary  in  these  campaigns,  had  been  at 
the  same  time  employeil  a-s  Ins  coufidential  strategist. 
During  the  war,  Westphal  lived  in  the  next  room  to   _ 
the  Duke,  and  conducted  his  miUtary  correspond-  V 
ence,   so  that   he  was  as  accurately  iufonned  of  all 
events  and  circumstances  in  the  army  as  the  Duke  ■ 
himself.  ™ 

Wlien  the  Allied   Army,  in  pursuance  of  the 
aim  of  its   operations,    or  in   consequence   of  some  f 
march  of  the  enemy,   was  obliged  to  make  a  move- 
ment, the  Didie  ^Tote  the  motive  of  it  on  a  picco  m 
of  paper,  and  gave  it  to  Westphal  in  the  next  room,   " 
who  had  to  write  down  in  the  margin  what  in  his 
opinion  the  Allied  Army  should  do  in  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

From  this  correspondence,  it  appears  not  only 
that  Westphal  must  have  been  an  unusually  gifted 
man  for  this  department,  but  also  that  the  Duke 
generally  adopted  what  he  proposed,  and  that  he 
therefore  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunate 
issue  of  Duke  Ferdinand's  campaigns, 

Massenbach's  aim  was  to  be  the  Westphal  of 
the  Prince  of  Hohenloho  in  the  impending  cam- 
paign; and  he  considered  the  reading  of  his  pane- 
gyric a  favourable  opportunity  for  showing  to 
tliG  Prince,  that  by  this  grand  organization  the 
warlike  fame  of  Duke  Ferdinand  was  more  so- 
Hdly  established,  tlian  by  all  the  battles  he  had 
won. 

My  doubta  of  his  succeeding   in   bringing  the 
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Prince  into  tliis  opinion,  which  "waa  quite  foreign 
to  him,  remained  unheeded,  and  the  panegyric,  re- 
touched for  this  purpose,  was  read  witli  ]>roper 
pathos,  Maasenbacli  sat  opposite  the  Prince,  the 
candles  stood  between  the  two,  and  I  could  ob- 
serve the  expression  of  their  respective  counte- 
nances. 

Tlio  panegyric,  which  was  long  in  itself,  had  been 
considerably  lengthened  by  the  additions  about  the 
relations  of  the  Duke  to  his  secretary,  and  we 
could  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  became 
rather  wearisome.  Tlio  Prince's  eyes  gradually 
closed :  this  Masseubach  did  not  observe.  The  pos- 
ture, inconvenient  for  sleep,  occasioned  some  snoring, 
but  Masscnbach  read  with  such  fire  that  he  heard 
nothing.  Wlion  he  came  to  the  passage  on  the  effect 
of  which  he  bad  most  reckoned,  thick  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  on  his  high  forehead,  his  voice 
was  ftill  of  emotion,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and 
with  the  praise  of  the  imperishable  fame  of  his  hero, 
tlie  great  moment  arrived,  when  his  moistened  eye, 
Boeking  the  approving  glances  of  the  Prince,  after  a 
side  movement  of  his  head,  perceived  that  his  chief 
auditor  was  sunk  in  profound  slumber.  When  tlie 
Prince  woke  up  at  the  sudden  silence,  Ma-s.sonbach, 
with  a  furiou-s  look  and  deep  sigh,  had  already  packed 
up  his  ponderous  discoui-se,  and  left  the  room  with 
Aome  disagreeable  remarks. 

The  Prince,  who  was  at  first  confused,  and  after- 
wards irritable,  aslcod  us  if  we  liad  kept  awake  ;  and 
when  the  aides-de-camp  replied  that  respect  gives 
great  power  of  endurance,  he  complained  of  the  inso- 
lence of  reading  such  a  tedious  treatise  immediately 
after  dinner. 
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Massenbach  could  not  forget  this  scene,  so  deeply 
mortifying  to  his  vanity ;  and  contrived,  by  his 
behaviour,  that  tlie  ill-humour  between  himself  and 
the  Prince  should  be  publicly  kJlO\^^l.  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  to  assist  at  a 
council  of  war  in  the  King's  presence,  the  two 
found  that  they  were  necessary  to  each  other ; 
Masscnbach,  to  strengthen  his  opinion  by  being 
able  to  say  that  his  general  saw  things  in  the  same 
light  as  himself;  the  Prince,  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  he  liad  dispatcliod  his  Quartermaster 
General  with  instructions  to  tliis  council. 

Moreover,  Massenbach  did  not  wish  to  give  up 
his  position  as  Quartermaster  General  to  the  Prince, 
lie  knew  that  he  could  not  get  on  so  well  with 
any  other  General-in-chief,  and  therefore  he  attempted 
in  BerUn  to  bring  about  the  Prince's  nomination 
as  Generalissimo.  In  this  however  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  the  Prince's  weakness  and  vanity  were  too 
well  known  there. 

By  order  of  this  council  of  war,  a  small  corps 
imder  General  von  BlUcher  was  collected  at  Bay- 
reuth (to  which  I  was  sent  as  Lieutenant  Quarter 
master),  in  order  to  watch  tlience  more  closely  the 
consequences  of  the  battle  of  Austerhtz,  namely, 
tlie  occupation  of  the  Principality  of  Ansbach  by 
Marshal  Bemadotte's  corps, 

It  was  here  that  I  was  first  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  man  who,  eight  years  later,  had  the  good  luck 
to  ruiuler  such  iiiipoiiant  services  to  Europe.  I  here 
became  acquainted  with  all  his  good  qualities,  and 
learnt  to  esteem  him  as  the  true  model  of  a  soldier. 
In  Ansbach  I  saw  the  French  army,  and  the  liglit- 
ness  of  their  infantry  muvumcnts  ;   and  I  perceived 
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that,  without  considemble  alteration  in  ours,  we  must 
be  worHttKl  in  a  war.  All  their  infantry  officer» 
Cftrricd  knapsacks  on  tlicir  backs,  oven  the  chefs  de 
batailhjn  and  adjuUmts,  while  our  battalions  required 
fifty  extra  horses,  I  sent  a  memorial  on  the  subject 
to  General  Rachel,  my  patron,  who  repUed,  — "  My 
firiend,  a  Prussian  nobleman  never  *»x>cs  on  foot !" 

Blücher'a  corps  was  withdrawn  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hanover;  but  I  was  directed  to  remain 
with  Major-General  Count  Tauentzien,  who  com- 
manded the  Franconian  brigade  in  Bajnxuth  until 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1806. 
1  employed  my  time  in  drawing  up  a  tableau  of 
the  French  army,  showing  the  entire  de  haiaiUe 
of  all  the  corps  according  to  their  regimental  num- 
bers. This  was  necessary,  indeed  indispensable  to 
us,  but  was  not  intended  for  the  commanding 
officers.  The  Duke  of  Bninswick  heard  of  it,  and 
this  may  perhaps  have  been  the  reason  of  his  sum- 
moning me  near  his  person,  at  his  head-quarters 
Bt  Halle. 

Here  I  found  the  Duke,  as  Generalissimo,  uncer- 
tain about  the  political  relations  of  Prussia  witlt  France 
and  England,  uncertain  about  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  French  corps  d'am»<5e  in  Gennauy,  and 
without  any  fixed  plan  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
But  ho  was  far  from  taking  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  according  to  circumstances ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  determined  to  hiy  before  the 
King  a  plan  for  his  appnjval. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  enjoyed  in  his  73rd  year 
4  remarkable  degree  of  activity  of  body  and  freshness 
of  mind,  but  he  had  grown  mistrustful  and  cautious 
to  exoesa ;  he  wanted  simplicity  in  the  management 
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of  business,  and  events  had  gotten  so  much  in 
advance  of  him,  that  instead  of  leading  he  was 
himself  led  by  them. 

Ho  had  accepted  the  command  in  order  to  prevent 
war.  I  can  assert  this  with  confidence,  because  I 
heard  it  more  than  once  from  his  ovm  lips,  when  his 
subordinates  had  been  aggravating  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  or  did  thing»  behind  his  back  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  a  party.  At  times  when,  in 
strict  confidence,  I  had  suggested  to  him  methods 
for  enforcing  and  niaintjxining  obedience,  he  used  to 
vent  his  ill-humour  by  desciibing  the  peculiarities 
of  all  around  him  in  the  plainest  and  bitterest 
terms.  He  would  call  Prince  Ilohenlohe  a  vain  and 
weak  man,  who  suflicrcd  himself  to  be  governed  by 
Massenbach  ;  General  von  Riichel,  &fan/aron;  Field- 
Marshal  Möllündorf,  a  dotard  ;  General  von  Kal- 
kreutii,  a  cunning  trickster ;  and  the  subordinate 
generals,  in  a  mass,  more  men  of  routine  without 
talents:  winding  up  with  these  words :  "And  it  is 
with  such  men  we  are  to  encounter  a  Napoleon  I 
No,  the  greatest  sci-vicc  I  can  render  the  King  will 
be  to  pre.sen'e  peace  for  him  if  I  can." 

Scharnhorst  was  appointed  the  Duke's  Quarter- 
master General,  instead  of  Lieut+^'nant  Quartermaster 
General  von  PhuU,  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
King's  suite  because  the  Duke  hated  him,  Tlie 
Duke  certahüy  felt  an  esteem  for  Schamhorst, 
although  he  had  an  especial  aversion  to  consult  him 
on  militarj^  subjects. 

The  Duke*8  hope  was  centred  in  Lucchcsini  and 
Haugwitz,  l>ecause  these  men  made  him  beheve 
that  war  might  still  be  avoided.  The  answer  of 
Lucchcsini  still  sounds  in  my  ears^  when  ailcr  his 
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arrival  from  Paris  at  tlie  royal  head-quarters  at 
Nauiubui^,  in  reply  to  the  Duke's  question  as  to 
Na|x>leon  s  intentions,  he  answered :  '*  Sir,  he  will 
never  become  the  aggressor  :    never  1  never  1 " 

A  gleam  of  inward  satisfaction  overspread  the 
Duke's  lace  at  these  worda  He  paid  formal  court 
to  both  ministers,  Lucchesini  and  Haugwitz,  because 
he  considered  them  the  peace  party. 

Schamhorst  arrived  at  head-quarters  a  month 
after  me ;  until  then  he  had  been  travelling  on  the 
King's  business.  I  wished  now  to  join  the  Duke  of 
Weimar's  division,  to  wliich  I  belonged  by  appoint- 
ment, but  Scimnihorst  retained  me.  He  had  to 
overcome  the  Duke's  natund  mistru-st,  which  did  not 
staiid  in  my  way.  But  I  was  the  subaltern,  who  only 
ventured  to  sjicak  when  asked.  Schamhorst  had 
Bomething  methodical  in  his  manner  of  stating  what 
he  proposed,  which  was  disagreeable  to  the  Duke,  who 
knew  that  if  he  M'as  of  a  diflerent  opinion  ho  could 
only  end  the  matter  by  a  distinct  and  grave  reply. 

When  St*hamhorst  made  proposal«  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  warfare,  the  Duke  started,  looked  at  me  with 
his  largo  eyes,  as  if  I  ought  to  speak.  If  I  remained 
jlilent,  he  managed  to  draw  me  into  the  conversation, 
tnd  whenever  I  attempted  to  place  the  practical 
ideas  of  Schamhorst  in  a  still  more  striking  light, 
be  got  out  of  humour.  One  morning,  when  I 
aceorapanied  Schamhorst  to  the  council,  he  soid 
to  me  :  "  I  cannot  get  on  witli  this  singidar  man, 
who  is  made  up  of  prejudices.  I  will  not  peril  tho 
confidence  he  has  in  you :  do  not  vote  with  me  in 
the  important  questions  upon  the  decision  of  war, 
that  our  general  imiy  not  believe  wo  are  continually 
plotting  to  govern  him." 
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TLe  Duke  liked,  by  conferences  vnth  some  eight 
or  ten  persons,  to  enlighten  himself  on  strategical 
points,  and  to  these  amongst  others  he  invited 
General  von  PhuU.  Wo  had  already  sat  some 
hours,  and  much  had  been  said  which  was  useless 
and  incorrect,  when  the  Duke  left  us  to  receive  a 
message  in  the  next  room.  In  the  interval  Phull 
jumped  up  with  vehemeuce,  and  exclaimed  :  "  What 
good  can  arise  out  of  such  a  cursed  medley  of 
opinions  ?  " 

In  the  celebrated  conference  at  Erfurt,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  at  which  all  the  Commanding  Generals 
and  Quartermasters  General  were  present,  as  well 
as  Major  von  Rauch  and  myself,  Massenbach  read 
a  long  memoir  to  prove  that  the  army  should  march 
off  to  the  left,  by  Hof  and  Bayreuth,  and  there 
estabhrth  a  communication  with  Austria. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  sound  sense  in 
this  idea.  Saxony,  encircled  by  the  Erzgebirge, 
and  tlie  Tliuringian  forest  as  far  as  the  Hartz, 
forms  a  tctc  de  pout  for  tlie  Elbe  from  Dresden  to 
Magdeburg.  We  occupied  this  t^te  de  pont;  we 
had  resolved  not  to  begin  hostilities,  and  Mas- 
senlmch  wanted  to  lead  us  out  of  this  tete  de  jyont 
through  a  needle's  eye  to  Frauconia.  For  what 
purpose  ? 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  Napoleon  would 
permit  us  to  draw  quietly  towards  Nürnberg,  and 
penetrate  fi'om  the  west,  without  oppositiun,  into 
Saxony.  AVTiat  then  ?  Helter-skelter  back  we 
should  have  to  go  again,  not  to  lose  the  pass  at  Hof 
and  the  passage  across  the  Elbe  I  The  whole  pro- 
position did  not  merit  an  answer. 

However,  the  Duke  got  into  a  parley  with  Mas- 
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ibach,  aad  on  the  latter  answering  Iiim  warmly, 
he  asked  Schanihorst :  "  Colouol,  what  say  you  to 
it?  "  Schanihorst  had  hithurtu  inade  every  effort  to 
put  the  army  in  motion,  not  to  await  the  commenco- 
Dient  of  hostilities  by  Napoleon,  hut  to  break  through 
his  armies  marching  from  the  borders  of  Bohemia  t-o 
form  a  junction  at  Frankfort,  and  force  them  to  a 
retrograde  concentration  ;  but  he  had  always  been 
put  off,  and  referred  to  this  conference.  He  now 
rose  and  declared  :  '*  I  certaiidy  cannot  agree  to  the 
proposition  of  Colonel  von  Maasenbach  ;  however, 
that  is  of  no  consequence  now ;  in  war,  to  act  fur 
the  best  is  the  main  thing  ;  and  one  thing  is  certain, 
it  iß  beet  to  do  «omeütiw/:  and  in  default  of  any- 
thing l>etter,  this  may  pass." 

This  was  to  the  Duke  quite  an  unexpected  ac- 
quiescence in  Massenbach 't?  proposal.  He  would  not 
act  the  army  in  motion,  because  he  hoped  that  by 
remaining  tjuiet,  peace  might  etill  be  maintained. 

The  Dnke  now  asked  Field  Marshal  Mollendorf, 
Generals  Count  Kalkreuth,  Prince Hohenlohe,  Rüchel, 
and  Zastrow,  what  was  to  be  done  ;  but  they  all  de- 
clared that  they  knew  too  Uttle  about  the  enemy  to 
be  able  to  give  any  opinion. 

"  How  to  get  information  ? " 

By  detachments  which  should  be  sent  from  EL^c- 
nach  to  Saalfeld  through  the  Thuringian  forest.  Now 
this  was  just  what  the  Duke  wanted:  he  had  diverto«! 
the  attention  of  his  subordinates  to  other  ideas,  and 
»uld  now  Oiill  upon  them  for  further  explanations. 

Prince  Uohenlohe  dictjited  a  plan,  of  a  sheet 
for  his  corps  to  proceed  in  Cchellon  through  the 
TImringian  forest,  in  order  at  last  to  advance  a  couple 
of  squadrons  t^jwards  Francoiiia,  to  tlie  confines  of 
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Coburg  and  ITildburghausen.  The  Prince  did  not 
bestow  on  us  a  single  battalion,  nor  half  a  battery; 
and  the  object  of  the  conference  was  lost,  wjiile  its 
members  were  exerciöing  their  skill  in  the  art  of  dic- 
tating arrangements. 

General  von  Küchel,  who  then  laid  down  a  plan 
of  operations  for  his  small  corps,  went  still  farther; 
he  entered  into  wearisome  details,  whidi  were  not  at 
all  in  place,  and  brought  the  head  of  his  corps  [(me 
squadron)  safely  to  Meiningen,  where  they  came  to  a 
stop,  since  the  adjoining  tenntory  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  (who,  as  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
Confederation  of  tlie  Rhine,  belonged  to  Napoleon's 
allies,)  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  hostile. 

Scharnhorst  thanked  heaven,  when,  about  mid^ 
night,  the  conference  came  to  an  end,  as  no  result 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  meeting.     No  one 
who  was  present  at  it  could  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  war. 

These  then  were  the  generals  who  were  to  oppose 
the  youthfid  Napoleon  and  his  victorious  and  war- 
like marshals ! 

The  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  the  retreat 
and  the  capitulation  of  Prenzlau  and  Lübeck,  are 
events  so  well  known  that  I  maj'  pass  tliem  over  here. 

For  me  was  reserved  the  heart-rending  meeting 
with  the  Duke  on  liis  bed  in  Brunswick,  with  bloody 
bandages  over  his  sightless  orbits,  and  the  etjually 
melancholy  sight  of  his  body  on  tlie  day  of  his  death 
in  Ottensen.  "With  deep  pain  I  viewed  the  remains 
of  a  Prince  who,  since  the  Seven  Years*  War,  had 
played  such  an  important  pait  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world,  who  possessed  many  great  and  excellent  qua- 
lities, and  deserved  a  better  fate. 
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After  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1806,  I  com- 
mitted to  paper  tlie  plan  of  operations  of  the  Pruaaian- 
Saxon  army ;  I  had  the  battle-field  of  Auerstüdt 
sun'eyed,  tirul  inarkcd  down  the  movements  of  both 
sides.*  Scharnhorst,  to  whom  I  sent  the  work  to 
KoDig8l)ert;,  aiwwered  in  tliese  words:  "I  was  en- 
.giged  in  writing  an  account  of  this  battle;  but  since 
T  have  received  your  plan  of  it,  I  have  put  my  own 
entirely  aside, — 1  can  give  nothing  better." 

Tiie  object  I  hod  iu  writing  my  plan  of  operations, 
namely,  to  prove  to  any  unjirejudicud  pt^rson  that  the 
Prussian  anny  had  not  succumbed  so  disgrao<fuIly 
aa  tliu  French  boasters  attempted  to  repruHL-nt,  ami 
Bome  of  our  own  good-for-nothing  countrymen  endea- 
Tourud  to  make  the  world  believe,  was  more  nearly 
attained  than  1  expected. f 

1  made  the  retreat  with  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
who,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Prussian  army  on 
thiti  aide  the  Oder,  invited  me  as  a  companion  in 
misfortune  to  come  to  him  at  Weimar.  There  he 
conferred  on  me  the  place  of  a  Vice-President.  I 
WM  too  well  known  to  the  French  aö  one  of  their 


•  In  order  to  arold  a  conflict  with  the  French  \wYice  in  Oor- 
«umr.  I  piiblifthed  my  work,  not  under  tlie  name  my  family  usually 
Van,  but  with  the  initiaU  of  my  second  name,  which  are  oiiiy 
ujcd  in  judicial  jjroeeedings,  C.  vou  W.,  with  the  motto,  "La 
criti4]iu!  etit  aisiv,  maiit  Tart  est  dillicUc."  1  have  retuned  thia 
signstun,*  alito  in  hitcr  writings. 

t  Among  the  papers  left  by  General  von  Clousewitic  was  found 
m  narmtivH  of  tbe  campaign  of  ISÜ6,  cleverly  executed,  and  truth- 
ful, but  containing  sharp  and  crcu  bitter  criticism.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  a  nuiiibiT  uf  the  men  be  censured  were  utill  living, 
and  it  wnij  deemed  ndvtjuible  to  put  off  the  publiL'ntion.  .\  nieinoir 
by  Ocntu  baa  treuti*d  the  poütictd  pai-t-  of  the  »hart  cauipoign.  So 
Gir  M  I  could  iuvetittgate,  there  i.s  no  imtruth  in  it. 
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greatest  enemies,  to  be  able  to  serve  the  King  mate- 
rially after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.     In  1S08,  therefore, 
I  petitioned  for  my  discharge,  entging  that,  when 
ever  the  King  drew  his  sword  again,  I  would  imme- 
diately apply  to  be  reinstated. 

It  was  the  secret  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
to  make  his  residem^,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
central  point  for  art  and  science  in  Germany,  now 
also  the  centre  of  German  freedom,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  without  «Irawng  on  Liujself 
the  attention  of  the  French  niler,  since  so  small  a 
state  as  the  Duchy  of  Weimar  was  incapable  of 
resistance.  I  was  the  Duke's  only  confidant  in  this 
plan,  tfjgcther  with  his  worthy  and  most  intelligent 
wife  ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  war 
broke  out  again  in  ISl^. 

The  large  literary  correspondence  kept  up  in 
Weimar  vnth  all  parts  of  Germany, — the  Duke's 
habit  of  making  his  chargös-d'affaires,  or  paid  corre- 
spondents, send  him  news  from  all  parts  of  Europe — 
facilitated  tlic  ncws-de])artmuut. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  the 
numerous  strangers  wlio  were  constantly  there,  gave 
opportunities  for  the  dissemination  of  notions  in  close 
connexion  with  our  object.  My  part  in  these  doings 
was  to  avoid  all  that  could  compromise  the  princely 
pair,  and,  ahoidd  a  victim  be  required,  to  offer  myself 
to  be  that  victim.  Meanwhile  I  neglected  no  pre- 
caution, and  accompanied  the  Duke  yearly  on  his 
excursions  to  tlie  baths  of  Teplitz,  where,  n;movcd 
from  the  burdensome  French  surveillance,  and  from 
the  French  i)olice  at  Erfurt,  much  could  be  transacted 
more  freely  and  safely  than  in  Weimar. 

Thus  then,  until  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
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Eugliah  colonial  wares,  Weimar  was  the  central  point 
of  Oemian  freedom  in  the  tniu  sense  of  the  word. 
From  Weimar,  eneoura!»"cment  was  extended  to  the 
weak,  and  liatred  was  fostered  against  tlie  tyrants; 
d  much  was  quietly  prepared,  which,  on  the  break- 
;it  of  the  war  in  1813,  showed  itself  as  a  genuine 
Ctoxian  clement. 

Few,  but  sure,  discreet  and  influential  friends, 
from  all  paiis  of  Germany,  were  infonned  of  the 
project  in  view.  The  Duke  bad  a  remarkable  talent 
for  concealing,  under  a  jovial  cxtciior  Ktrdeiing  on 
the  frivolous,  what  Wiis  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
what  he  aimed  at;  so  that  the  French  considered 
him  harmless. 

At  the  meeting  between  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  at  Erftirt,  in  the  autumn  of  1 80S,  all 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  new  French  system  had 
ievere  mortifications  to  exjjcrience. 

Napoleon  evidently  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
Emperor  to  his  ends  by  marked  personal  attention, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  accustom  him  to  the  new 
relation  arising  from  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  He  con- 
isidered  himself  as  the  host,  the  Emperor  as  his 
hnicet ;  and  he  did  the  honours  with  scrupulous 
attention. 

The  Emperor  foimd  every  comfort  in  a  house 
prepared  for  hiui.  Napoleon  kept  a  daily  table,  and 
never  neglected  to  receive  him  at  the  foot  of  his 
ittains  en  eacarpins,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm. 
His  chief  attendants,  the  Prince  de  Noufchatel, 
the  Grand  Marechal  Duroc,  the  Grand  Ecuyer  Cau- 
laincourt,  the  numerous  aides-de-camp,  the  Mar- 
ahala  sununoned  to  this  meeting,  Soult,  Lannea, 
Oudiuot,  &c.,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  the  Due  do 
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Bassnno,  Ac,  all  föted  tLe  Emperor  and  the  Gmnd 
Duke  Constantino,  but  Antb  tlio  bearing  of  grandees. 

A  part  of  tbe  Frencb  m^lly  returned  by  regiments 
from  Pnissia,  during  tlic  Congress,  and  were  ordered, 
not  undesignedly,  upon  Erfurt,  where  Napoleon  re- 
viewed them  before  the  gates.  They  were  troops 
which  Napoleon  had  not  seen  since  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit.  Tlie  Emperor  was  taken  to  this  parade  by 
Napoleon,  who  allowed  liim  to  ride  on  his  right 
hand.  Arrived  on  the  ground,  Najxtleon  spurred 
his  cliarger,  and  galloped  along  the  front  of  the  right 
wing,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  Emperor, 
who,  mounted  on  one  of  Napoleon's  horses,  had  to 
rush  after  him  like  an  aide-de-camp.  The  regiment 
the«  formed  itself  mto  close  column,  and  Napoleon 
called  out  to  the  officers,  "  Lea  braves  en  avant ! " 
A  number  of  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates  stepped 
forth  and  formed  a  large  semicircle.  Napoleon  dis- 
mounted ;  all  did  the  same ;  he  then  invited  tbe 
Empernr  and  the  Grand  Duke  to  come  on  his  right ; 
on  ilia  left  stood  the  Prince  dc  Ncufchatel,  with  a 
tablet  in  his  hand.  The  semicircle  was  closed  by  the 
Princes  present  and  their  suites. 

The  commandant  of  the  regiment  called  out  by 
name  each  individual  in  succession,  and  presented 
him  to  Napoleon,  who  inquired  where  and  how  he 
had  distinguished  himsel£  This  regiment  had  as- 
sisted in  determining  the  fate  of  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  and  all  the  rewards  to  be  distributed 
were  for  tht«  battle.  The  men  now  related  their 
behaviour  during  the  conflict.  One  had  with  his 
own  hand  killed  so  many  BussianSj  and  made  so 
many  prisoners ;  another  had  taken  a  flag;  a  third 
a  cannon;    a    fourth  had    driven    a    Russian   bat- 
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tnlion  into  the  water,  where  it  perished.  Napoleou 
liHtened  to  all  attentively,  and  then  decreed  pro- 
motion or  the  Le;i;(ion  of  Honour,  which  the  Prince 
de  Noufchatel  wrote  down ;  a.s  each  pursson  stepped 
fonvard  in  succession,  he  repeated  the  same  question, 
so  that  the  impression  forced  itself  upon  the  by- 
standers, that  it  was  his  intention  to  embamiHs  or 
torture  the  Emperor  Alexander.  ^Vll  eyes  involun- 
tarily turned  towards  the  latter,  as  he  stood  beside 
Napoleon  with  the  calmest  beai-iug,  until  the  lost  of 
the  heroes  to  bo  rewanled  liad  vaunted  his  aciiieve- 
inent«.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  withdrawn 
from  the  circle,  and  was  inspecting  a  battery.  The 
Russians  and  Germans  naturally  viewed  Napoleon's 
conduct  as  brutal  and  revolting  ;  but,  to  the  honour 
of  Frenchmen  I  must  observe,  that  disapprobation 
was  to  )>e  read  on  many  faces  around  Napoleou. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  Napoleon  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Weimar :  "  I  hear  you  liave  a  gi-eat 
quantity  of  game, — give  us  a  battue.'*  Tlic  Duke 
b<»we<l,  and  befj^red  him  to  fix  the  day.  Napoleon 
answered  :  "  I  must  send  to  Paris  for  my  guns ; 
Duroc  will  inform  you  when  they  arrive,  and  then 
we  will  arrunye  the  rest." 

Tlic  Duke  know  that  I  had  renewed  in  Erfurt  my 
IVrliii  actjuiilntaiice  with  Duroc,  and  left  all  this 
arran^ment  to  me.  Duroc  proposed  to  me  that  on 
the  first  day  there  should  be  a  stag-hunt,  then  a 
dinner  in  Weimar,  aft^r  dinner  a  short  concert,  con- 
cluding with  the  theatre  and  a  ball.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Napoleon  W4)uld  sliow  the  Emperor  the 
bnttlo'fiold  of  Jena,  afterward**  a  dejeftner  undur  the 
tent,  a  hare-hunt,  and  the  journey  back  to  Erfurt. 
This  project  seemed  practicable,  and   Duroc  re- 
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sei^'ed  the  details  till  Le  had  received  instructions 
froui  Napoleon.  Now  these  were  to  the  effect,  that 
not  only  a  list  of  iiaiuea  for  the  state  dinner  was  to  be 
handed  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  a  drawing  for 
the  shape  of  the  dining-table,  (semicircidar,  and  the 
outer  side  of  tlie  bow  only  to  be  occupied)  with  the 
names  written  down  where  cat-ii  person  was  to  sit. 

Tills  inconceivable  arrogance  seemed  to  nie  too 
much  to  bear  patiently.  I  asked  Duroc,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  master,  that  he  should  invite 
the  gueüts  to  this  banquet  ?  "  No,  the  Duke  was  still 
the  Jiost ;  and  in  our  parley,  the  question  was  only 
about  the  obsen'^ance  of  etiquette."  T  observed,  that 
in  this  list  there  were  violations  of  the  etiquette  to 
which  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  conform  in  his 
residence ;  according  to  this  plan,  for  instance,  Prin- 
cess Carohnc  of  Weimar  was  seated  between  her 
mother  and  the  Emperor,  and  tliis  was  not  her  proper 
place.  Duroc  maintained  that  an  unmarried  daughter's 
place  was  always  next  her  mother:  I,  on  the  contrary, 
asserted,  that  according  to  our  German,  and  indeed 
European,  etiquette,  a  princess  who  had  a  court  of 
her  own  assumed  her  ovm  place  and  rank.  I  further 
observed,  that  the  Ducliess  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  relation 
of  the  Emperor  ^iVlexander,  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Weimar,  resided  in  the  castle,  and  had  of 
right  a  seat  at  the  table ;  as  likewise  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  a  near  relative  of  the  Emjieror  Alex- 
ander. 

Duroc  immediately  obtained  a  decision  from 
Napoleon,  and  brought  a  new  dniwing,  in  which  he 
now  assigned  liia  o^wn  place  to  the  right  of  the 
Duchess  of  Weimar,  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  her  left,  between  mother  and  daughter ;  the  Duke 
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of  Oldenburg  waa  also  admitted  on  the  left  wing. 
Duroc  bruught  word  that  this  arrangement  was  now 
unalterable,  and  that  the  Duchess  of  AViirtembcrg 
had  not  the  rank  to  have  a  &eat  at  that  table.  It 
was  moreover  the  intention  of  his  imperial  master 
to  do  something  agreeable  to  the  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
whom  he  ewteemed  highly,  and  for  this  puq)OHe  lie 
bad  ordered  his  French  actors  to  play  in  Weimar. 
I  received  this  as  an  especial  mark  of  attention, 
and  made  inquiries  about  the  piece,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  decorations.  Duroc  answered :  *'Tahnahaa 
already  received  his  iuBtnictions." 

Tlie  Duke  would  not  put  up  with  this  arbitrary 
Dxclu-sion  of  the  Duchess  of  WUrtemberg;  he  had 
some  talk  Avith  the  Emperor  Alexander  about  it, 
who  however  advised  peace.  Tlie  Duchess  was  for 
this  day  to  auuounce  herself  indisposed. 

From  Talma  I  learnt  that  Napoleon  had  bespoken 
for  Weimar  "  La  Mort  de  Ciesar."  I  *K>uld  not  trust 
my  ears,  and  asked  a  second  time.  They  had  not 
dared  to  give  this  piece  m  France  since  Napoleon's 
elevation  :  liis  aduiirci*s  thought  it  a  grand  tiling 
that  he  caused  it  to  bo  acted  in  Weimar. 

In  alloM-ing  it  to  be  Jicted  before  Germans,  whom 
he  accounted,  one  and  all,  sleepy  fellows,— und  of 
whom  he  used  to  say,  "  They  are  content  when  thuy 
have  their  cabbage-crop  in  the  cellar" — I  can  see 
no  greatness,  but  rather  something  ofiensivc  and 
brutal  ;  and  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  French 
tragedies,  there  was  no  piece  less  tit  than  this  one  to 
be  given  in  honour  of  a  lady. 

Duroc  questioned  me  as  to  the  police  in  Woiuinr. 
I  answered,  that  we  had  a  police  to  get  the  chim- 
neys Bwept  and  the  streets  cleaned,  but  of  a  Itaute 
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police  we  knew  nothing.  I  therefore  wiUingly  ac- 
cepted his  proposal  to  send  a  brigade  of  Frenth  gens- 
d'annos  to  Weimar,  as  it  would  have  been  risking 
too  much  to  make  the  Duke  of  Weimar  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  a  iX>nqueror  who  had  brought  such 
calamities  on  the  peaceable  Germans.  J 

Among  the  number  of  persons  who  from  curiosity     . 
flocked  to  this  hunt  at  Weimar,  were  two  Prussians 
who,  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  muffled  in  cloaks 
(midcr  which  they  concealed  musketoons),  waited  for 
Najwleon   near   the   Webicht    (a   little   wood   near 
Wuimar),   with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
his  hfe.     He  came  in  an  open  carriage,  but  who  sat 
next  to  him  ?    Prince  William  of  Prussia !  The  con- 
spirators had  agreed  to  fire  on  him,  though  oven  an      i 
intimate  friend,  of  his  suite,  sitting  next  him,  should 
run  the  risk  of  faUing  an  inniwent  sacrifice  to  one  of 
the  many  scattering  balls.     When  they  perceived  the 
brother  of  their  king  by  Napoleon's  side,  their  am^H 
refused  to  do  ilij  office.  " 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  here  whether  the 
plan  wa.s  well  an-auged,  or  whether  the  deed,  however 
immoral  and  blameable,  might  find,  in  a  motive  of 
patriotism,  some  palliation  or  excuse;  this  is  certain, 
that  Napoleon  escaped  a  great  peril  by  mere  chance. ^J 

The  Prince  de  Neufchatel,  as  Grand  Vcneur,^M 
questioned  me  closely  beforehand  about  the  mode  of 
beating,  and  insisted  that  in  the  field-boating  deep^f 
holes  should  l>e  dug  for  the  shooters.  This  was™ 
done,  and  the  soundness  of  his  reasons  were  apparent^ 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  sport.  H 

Na])oleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  stood  side 
bv  side ;  the  French  marshals  on  the  right  and  lefl.^ 
When  the  first  haru  was  started,  all  the  marshals^ 
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dlBappearcd  in  their  deq>  holes,  and  Napoleon  fired 
away  indiBcrimiiintely  at  the  supports  of  his  empire, 
at  the  hares  and  beaters.  After  the  sport  was  over, 
aiid  the  guns  were  packed  up,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
Prince  de  Neufehat<.4'ö  question,  I  was  able  to  say  that 
we  had  no  wounded,  he  exclaimed,  "  Diou  merci  1" 

Through  the  intiiiioi^ry  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
with  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  founded  on  mutual 
confidence  and  relationship,  the  Duke  learned  that 
Napoleon  urged  the  Em]ieror  of  Russia  to  give  to 
the  marshals  ])rcsont  special  public  marks  of  hia 
esteem  and  good  will ;  and  tlint  the  Emperor  re- 
solved, althougli  very  unwillingly,  to  confer  oitlera 
on  tliose  who  disregarded  money,  and  to  make  valu- 
able prc'scutä  to  the  avarieious. 

l*>oni  another  quarter  I  learnt  that  Marshal 
Tjaimes  had  declared  tliat  Napoleon  was  ti-ouijliiig 
himself  utiulessly  in  attempting  to  draw  Russia  into 
bis  interests ;  that  he  would  never  succeed  in  making 
die  Emperor  Alexander  his  fiiend  ;  it  was  therefore 
a  mLstJike  to  withdraw  his  ai-niy  from  Prussia,  and  to 
leave  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  themselves,  in 
order  to  conquer  Spain.  The  answer  he  received  was 
that  Prussia  wa,s  weak,  and  the  alliance  with  Russia 
would  prevent  her  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Austria,  when  Napoleon  considered  it  time  to  pluck 
her  feathers, 

Ilence  wc  concluded,  that  Napoleon  wished  first 
to  silence  his  Marshals  abf»ut  their  mistrust  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  from  other  conimunicationa,  I  was 
justified  in  concluding  that  he  had  already  resolved 
upon  the  annihilation  of  Austria,  and  only  dcferrod 
tlic  Kubjugation  of  Spain  until  this,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  awomplished  by  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
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General  Vincent,  sent  on  the  part  of  Austria  to 
Erfiirt,  was  the  only  one  to  whom  1  impart«!  my 
discovery,  which  he  received  with  true  diplomatic 
caution,  lamenting  my  needless  distrust.  He  knew 
too  little  of  me  to  venture  farther.  Indeed,  I  ex- 
pect<xl  iiothinj^  inoi*e  :  my  object  however  wa;*  fully 
attained ;  I  had  communicated  facts  to  General  Vin- 
cent which  he  could  not  know,  hut  which  he  cer- 
tainly made  use  of  at  the  right  time. 

Archdidic  Charles  had  written  instructions  upon 
the  higher  operations  uf  war,  for  the  use  of  the  Aus- 
trian general.«,  which  were  kept  secret.  I  procured 
a  copy  of  these,  and  wrote  marginal  notes  in  it,  solely 
with  a  view  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers  which 
tlireateued  the  Austrian  army,  unless  they  studied 
Napoleon's  mode  of  wuriiire  more  dee])ly,  and  op- 
|>ü8ed  it  by  better  considered  methods.  Napoleon 
eaw  clearly  that  it  w^a.s  high  time  to  liasten  on,  hy 
some  means  or  other,  the  war  against  Austria.  lie 
had  discovered  at  Erfurt,  but  too  well,  that  Prus.sia 
was  comjilctely  lamed,  and  that  North  as  well  as 
South  Germany  were  j)owerles8  and  trembling 
before  him.  My  appreliensions  were  rciUized  in 
the  year  1809.  In  the  following  years,  though  wo 
kept  up  public  courage  in  Weimar,  sad  experience 
obliged  us  to  confess  that  in  Germany  at  large  it 
had  sunk  considerably,  and  that  the  German  party 
yielded  contijmally  more  and  more  to  the  French. 
The  latter  became  daily  more  insolent;  and  when 
Napoleon  at  last  secretly  determined  upon  thu  war 
witli  Russia,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  Weimar,  to  watch 
more  closely  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  tlie  Hussian 
and  anti-French  party,  tilings  went  so  far  tluit  even 
in   Weimar,  those   of  the   French   party   who  had 
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hitherto  been  kept  witlün  bounds  raised  their  heads  ; 
and  the  French  envoy,  M.  St.  Aij^non,  liad  amongst 
the  German  inhabitants  of  the  good  town  of  Weimar 
(mostly    Servants  of  the  Duke)  a   fully  organized 

A  melancholy  time  was  this,  when  every  man 
feared  his  neighbour,  and  all  feeling  of  confidence 
was  lost  I  The  well-dispused,  but  weak  and  timid, 
hiul  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Palm  constantly  before 
tlioir  eyes,  and  hid  themselves  in  their  houses,  saying 
y«!tto  everything.  Of  tlie  strong  and  unyielding, 
the  greater  part  went  to  Spain  or  Russia,  there  to 
continue  the  war  against  the  suppressor  of  Genuan 
freedom. 

The  Didto  and  I  regarded  tlie  war  in  Russia  as 
decisive  for  CJennany ;  but  wc  had  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  power  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
could  opiK)se  to  the  enormous  masses  that  Napoleon 
was  advancing  against  Russia.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  elective  armies  of  Russia  and  those  upon 
jHtjter,  was  Ux>  well  known  to  us.  Äletiuwhilo  Napo- 
leon might  fall  in  battle  or  be  carried  off  by  sickness, 
and  the  campaign  would  then  fall  to  the  ground  of 
itoelf. 

By  circuitous  routes  through  Austria,  late  but 
uninterruptfd  accoimts  reached  Weimar  from  Russia, 
by  which  it  appeanxl  that  the  real  state  of  affairs 
was  very  different  from  what  it  was  represented  in 
the  French  bullotins.  ^Vhen  the  burning  of  Moscow 
bad  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  pcjice,  and  at  the 
Aame  time  of  quiet  winter-quarters  for  Napoleon,  wo 
mcceeded  in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  dejected  Ger- 
mans, and  leadijig  them  to  hope  for  better  times. 

The   Kings   proclamation   to   l»is  people   waa  a 
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signal  for  me  to  apply  to  be  rebstated,  and  to  a^oer- 
tiiiu  liis  commands  whither  I  was  to  repair.  I  sent 
a  trusty  messenger  to  Berlin,  and  had  my  note  sewn 
up  between  the  double  soles  of  his  siioos.  An  answer 
fi'om  Schamhorst,  who  alone  was  aware  that  T  had 
obtained  my  discharjj^  only  for  the  sake  of  appcai*- 
ancc,  infonned  me  that  my  reinstatement  \u  the 
army  must  remain  secret  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

I  obtained  my  cong^  fi*om  the  Weimar  service  in 
due  form,  in  whioh  T  had  held  the  office  of  Member 
of  the  Privy  Council;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  T 
arrived  in  Altenburg,  where  I  found  Schamhorst,  as 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  General  von  Bliicher.* 

The  plan  to  advance  in  tlic  sprinj^  of  1813,  wth 
the  Russian  and  Pnisaiau  armies,  from  tlie  marches 
of  Brandenburg  and  from  Silesia,  across  the  Elbe 
and  througli  Saxony,  as  far  towards  the  Rhine  as 
Napoleon,  after  the  dispersion  of  iiis  returning  army, 
would  be  compelled  to  all<jw,  originateil  with  Scharn- 
horst.  It  was  based  upon  the  assui-ance  tliat  all  tlie 
Germans  would  rise  when  Napoleon  could  no  longer 
protect  them,  and  that  their  Princes  would  thus  bo 
compelled  to  renounce  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  deliverer  of  Gemiany,  agreed 
to  Schamhorst's  proposition,  and  conjointly  with  our 
King  arranged  for  its  execution — after  having  pre- 
ceded his  armies  from  Kalisch  to  Breslau. 


•  Of  our  short  campiigii  till  the  truce,  I  haro  pubtiHbüd  a 
Bucciiict  n?vicw :  "  The  Pruäsiau-Kussiiui  Campiiign  in  1S13,  till 
the  truco  of  the  16th  of  June,"  to  which  I  refer  iu  the  following 
pages. 
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Tlie  Emperor  did  not  foresee  the  difficulties  he 
woidd  experience  from  his  old  Goneral  Kutosof) 
whom  ho  had  just  proclaimed  and  rewarded  as  the 
sa^-iour  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  whom  lie  had  to 
truat  with  management  in  now  acting  contrary  to  hia 
judgment  and  advice.  Kutosof  considered  the  Rus- 
sian war  as  ended  ;  his  desire  was  to  keep  the  army 
within  the  limits  of  Pohind,  and  to  incoq)orate  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Wai^saw  with  Russia,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  the  war,  lea\'ing  the  other  European 
nations  to  free  themselves  from  Napoleon  as  Russia 
had  done. 

If  (in  consequence  of  York's  convention)  Field 
Marshal  Kutosof  could  neitlier  treat  Prussia  as  a 
oonquerod  country,  nor  ignore  it  altogether  as  a 
foreign  one,  he  was  yet  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
views  of  the  Emperur  Alexander  witli  respect  to  the 
political  restoration  of  his  friend  the  King  of  Prussia : 
Lo  would  not  hoar  a  word  of  crossing  the  Elbe;  and 

Schandiorst's  endeavours  to  make  him  more 
vounibly  disposed  toward  Pi-ussia  were  fruitless. 
The  whole  peace  party  In  the  Russian  army  joined 
witli  the  Field  Marshal,  and  the  Emperor  was  placed 
in  a  diffiiult  jiosition.  On  my  arrival  at  Altenburg, 
I  found  Scliamhoi-st  deeply  dejected,  for  he  could  not 
almt  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  this  ivHistance. 
unexpectedly,  the  death  of  the  obstinate  old  Marehal 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  the  Emperor 
wn«  thus  lefl  free  to  pursue  his  own  policy. 

The  accounts  which  I  brought  Sehandiorst  of  the 
strengt.h  of  the  French  army  did  not  agi-ee  with  his 
own.  Uo  had  calcukted  them  at  about  40,000  to 
60,000  men  less  than  they  were  ;  however,  this  did  not 
much  matter.     Napoleon  would  be  obliged  to  figlit 
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with  a  new  army,  hastily  organized ;  we  had  for 
the  most  part  older  and  more  disciplined  soldiers. 
It  was  therefore  for  iis  to  try  our  opponents;  but  in 
doing  so,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  attack  a 
force  superior  to  oui*s.  We  agreed  to  be  silent  about 
the  probable  superiority,  and  placed  our  confidence  in 
acting  vifjorou.sly  on  the  offensive,  before  Napoleon 
could  unite  with  tlie  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  fully 
develop  his  strength.  In  the  battle  of  Lützen,  we 
had  to  lament  that  the  march  to  the  battle  had  not 
taken  place  a  day  earlier,  and  that  General  von 
Milorado^\'itch  was  not  brought  up  in  time,— mea- 
sures wliich  I>y  some  mismanagement  were  neglected. 
"With  respect  to  the  battle  itself,  I  refer  to  the 
oflficial  accounts,  and  to  the  Observations  on  the  Great 
Operations  and  Battles,  &c,  published  by  me  in 
1825. 

In  the  battle,  I  was  sent  off  just  as  Scharnhorst 
was  brought  in  wounded.  I  saw  him  the  evening 
after  the  battle  for  the  last  time ;  he  considered  his 
wounds  of  no  consequence,  and  hoped  soon  t<:>  rejoin 
the  army.  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  Prague,  from 
the  effects  of  mistaken  treatment. 

General  von  Gneisenau  undertook  his  duties. 
Gneisenau,  who  had  justly  earned  a  fair  name 
by  his  vigorous  defence  of  Colberg,  was  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  distinguished  Scharnljorst,  who 
valued  him  most  highly,  although  they  were  of 
very  different  natures.  Each  adhered  firmly  to 
liis  object,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  Schamhorst  examined  cautiously  step 
by  step,  investigated  all  the  details,  and  left  nothing 
to  chance  that  he  could  help,  Gneisenau  passed 
lightly  over  all,  tnisting  to  Iiis  presence  of  mind  and 
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genius.  To  weigh  beforehand  all  possible  contin- 
gencies, of  wliicli  (as  he  remarked)  perliaps  only  a 
single  one,  and  that  indeed  never  exactly  as  pre- 
supposed, might  occur,  gave  him  ennui;  conscious 
that  he  shoidd  be  able  to  help  himself  when  the 
moment  arrived,  he  assumed  that  every  one  pos- 
sesBed  the  same  gift ;  and  in  his  active  mind,  he 
traversed  time  and  s|>ace  the  more  readily,  as  lio 
had  a  peculiar  inclination  for  any  venture  that  was 
baaed  on  courage.  He  was  aware  that  coui*age 
is  no  every-day  gift,  but  he  fancied  it  a  quality 
which  may  be  imparted,  and  that  the  courageous  arc 
able  to  make  othere  so  too.  Now  here  he  often  fell 
into  a  series  of  illusions :  he  mistook  for  courage, 
ebullitions  of  feeling  which  he  had  called  forth  ; 
be  ascribed  to  such  courage  the  endurance  wliich 
belongs  only  to  the  deliberate  and  self-developed 
quality;  he  felt  himself  gifted  to  call  forth  noble 
feelings,  great  ideas,  and  to  awaken  inspiration ;  ho 
believed  himself  capable  of  chjinging  every-day  men 
into  men  of  spirit. 

Such  a  turn  of  mind,  even  when  conscious  that 
it  is  an  Ulusion,  has  something  enviable  in  it; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for  a  General 
than  the  belief  that  he  can  transfer  his  own  strength 
and  energy  to  others,  and  that  these  will  execute 
his  will  with  the  same  patience  and  courage  as 
himself. 

Gneisenau  thus  fell  into  the  error  of  always  esti- 
mating his  own  powers  too  high,  and  those  of  his 
_  adversary  too  low.  All  daring  had  too  great  a 
I  charm  for  him,  which  was  not  diminished,  even 
I  when  the  daring  was  superiUious.  Wliere  an  object 
I     could  bo  attained  by  two  different  ways,  ho  always 
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inclined  to  the  most  daring.  Chivalrous,  noble- 
minded,  and  strictly  just,  ho  was  incapable  of  shift- 
ing on  others  a  fault  he  had  himself  committed; 
he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
another,  though  it  waa  difficult  for  him  to  give  up 
preconceived  opinions, — a  difficulty  witli  which  men 
of  decided  character  liavc  at  all  times  had  to  contend. 

Gnoiscnau  wished  to  continue  tho  management 
of  all  the  buaiueits  according  to  the  arrangements 
Schamhorst  had  made ;  but  Schamhorst  had  cau- 
tiously kept  many  subjects  to  himself,  which  he  liad 
not  inserted  in  the  reports. 

Wlien  we  had  crossed  the  Elbe  on  our  retreat^ 
I  was  sent  on  to  Bautzen,  to  procure  from  him 
verbal  information  upon  many  points;  but  on  my 
arrival  there,  1  found  that  he  had  set  out  tliat 
morning  for  Prague. 

In  Bautzen  busy  preparations  were  being  made 
for  clioosing  a  strong  position  for  the  Grand  Army, 
as  it  was  determined  to  accept  a  second  battle  in 
that  neighbourhood  ;  and  here  tlie  diflerence  of 
principles  between  tho  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
first  came  clearly  to  light.  In  contending  with 
Napoleon,  the  Russians  trusted  not  only  in  the 
system  of  masses,  but  also  in  lumping  together  the 
whole  of  their  corps  and  armies  into  such  massos. 
At  Borodino  they  had  stood  ten  divisions  deep,  and 
they  considered  the  not  inglorious  issue  of  the  battle 
as  the  consequence  of  this  disposition. 

On  the  Prussian  side  sucli  a  disposition  was  con- 
sidered faulty  under  all  circumstances,  but  especially 
when  opposed  to  Napoleon,  who,  as  an  artillery 
officer,  with  his  powerful  batteries,  knew  well  liow  to 
punish  such  an  error.    The  Prussians  did  not  require 
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Bach  means,  as  all  our  infantry  was  well  prnctisod  in 
riflo  and  sharp-shooting  ;  whereas,  iii  the  Russian 
armies  oidy  the  Jäger  regiments  were  riflemen,  and 
tho  reset  of  the  infantry  knew  uotliing  of  single  fight- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  we  Prussians  laid  great 
strees  on  protecting  all  our  positions  by  somo  barrier 
in  our  front,  which  the  enemy  could  not  pass  without 
breaking  hne :  by  this  means  wo  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  our  opponents  when  they  were 
least  capable  of  resistance.  Rivers,  brooks,  marshes, 
and  [vallies  are  the  best  impediments  of  tliis  kind. 
This  the  Russians  did  not  understand,  as  in  the 
battle-fields  of  Russia— the  steppes — few  such  means 
are  found  of  strcngtherung  their  position.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  Russians  wore  accustomed  to  fortify 
tliemselves  with  intrenchment^s,  and  to  take  up  their 
positions  accordingly, — a  practice  which  was  strange 
to  us,  and  must  remain  bo,  as  our  men  have  not  the 
physical  strength  to  march  all  day,  and  throw  up 
trenches  by  night.  Besides,  on  our  hue  of  retreat 
there  wore  so  many  inequalities  of  ground,  that 
trenching — which  is  at  best  a  mere  make-shift — 
could  be  entirely  disj>ensed  with. 

When  these  matters  were  discussed,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  us  Prussians  to  conform,  as 
fitf  as  possible,  without  giving  up  nny  important 
principle.  Wo  left  the  Russians  to  choose  the 
general  position,  and  made  our  own  preparations  for 
itB  defence. 

On  tho  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen  (tlio 
20th  of  May),  when  night  had  put  an  end  to  tho 
mudcetry-fire,  Gneisenau  summoned  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Klein-Burschwitz,  where  tho  sovoruign» 
would  issue  the  orders  for  tho  following  day. 

D  2 
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We  tcmnd  there  the  GenefiliflBimo  Count  AVltt- 
aiul  his  Chief  of  the  Staff)  Lieuteoant' 
OflDcnl  Ton  Diebitsch.  The  Emperor  appeAred 
wiAout  the  King,  and  expressed  hi»  ooariction  that 
Napoleon,  who  was  inferior  to  oa  in  cayaby,  would 
attack  oar  left  wing  with  hid  right  on  the  moun- 
tainous ground,  and  outflank  it  I  ventunxl  to 
express  some  doubts,  and  when  the  Emperor  asked 
my  reasooa,  I  bud  before  him  a  plan  of  oar  position 
on  the  right,  which  showed  that  this  quarter  was  the 
iarourable  point  for  Napoleon's  attack.  I  stated 
that  MaiBhal  Xey,  with  two  corpe-d'arm^,  was 
alreadj  advancing  upon  our  weakest  point ;  and  it 
was  imposBiUe  to  suppose  that  Napoleon  would 
fecall  him  thence  toward  his  centre,  to  attack  the 
strongest  point  of  our  whole  |>osition,  namely,  the 
left  wing.  I  pointed  out,  that  uidctjs  we  extended 
o<ar  right  wing  as  far  as  the  windmill-hiU  at  Gleime, 
and  occupied  that  height  with  a  strong  battery, 
Marshal  Ney  would  be  before  us  at  W'eissenberg, 
through  which  runs  the  high-road  to  Gtirlitz,  the 
line  of  retreat  for  our  right  wing  and  centre. 

The  Emperor  did  not  indeed  give  up  his  idea  as 
to  Napoleon's  plan  of  attack,  but  admitted  my  reason- 
ing as  to  the  position  of  our  right  wing.  He  asked 
the  Generalissimo,  "  How  strong  is  Barclay?"  Count 
Wittgenstein  replied,  without  reflecting,  "  15,000 
men."  The  Emperor  asked  me,  "  Are  these  suffi- 
cient T  and  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
Barclay  received  orders  at  once  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion in  question  I  had  indicated. 

When  we  returned  to  our  bivouac  on  the  Kreck- 
witz  heights,  it  was  already  daylight ;  and  soon 
afler  Napoleon  attacked  our  left  wing  on  the  wooded 
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heightB^  as  the  Emperor  had  foreseon.  About  an 
hour  after  began  the  attack  of  Marshal  Ney,  who 
pressed  forward  with  energy  by  Klix  against  Bar- 
clay, as  I  hatl  foreseen;  and  the  Emperor  became 
convinced  by  the  hot  cannonade  at  Klix,  that  at  this 
point  the  attack  was  directed  in  earnest,  and  that  on 
the  left  wing,  where  the  Monarclis  were,  it  was  only 
a  feigned  attack. 

One  of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp  brought 
General  von  Blücher  the  order  to  send  me  with  my 
pkns  to  Barclay,  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  ground.  I  found  him  on  the  windmill-hill, 
where  a  strong  battery  was  just  opening  its  fire.  I 
couiraunicatcd  to  him  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  in  Klein-Bursehwitz,  and  said  that  the 
Emperor  reckoned  on  his  executing  his  orders,  as  he 
had  1 5,000  combatants.     Barclay  was  silent. 

As  Ney  advanced  in  close  masses  between  objects 
which  I  could  overlook  on  the  ground,  and  measure 
with  the  compasses  on  my  plan,  I  calculated  the 
forces  opposed  to  Barclay  at  40,000  men. 

The  Russian  general,  CzapUtz,  was  under  can- 
nonade near  Gottameldc,  but  wo  could  not  see  the 
force  opixjsod  to  him.  Barclay  invited  me  to  come 
with  him  into  the  millers  house,  and  bolted  the  door 
with  great  formality,  although  Ncys  cannon-balls 
had  already  riddled  the  walls.  "  You  believe,"  said 
he,  "that  I  have  15,000  men  with  me,  and  the  Em- 
believes  the  same.  The  moment  is  too  im- 
portant for  longer  silence  :  I  have  just  5,000  men, 
and  you  may  judge  yourself  whether  I  can  hold  out 
against  the  40,000  who  are  advancing  upon  me.  I 
call  upon  you  to  repair  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
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General  Blücher,  to  report  to  him  what  you  have 
seen,  and  bring  me  reinforcemente." 

I  cannot  picture  my  astonisliment  I  Letting 
alone  the  untruth  which  the  GeuL-ralinHinio  had  told 
the  Emperor,  in  stating  Barclay's  corps  to  be  three- 
fold stronger  than  it  was,  he  had  thereby  wantonly 
endangered  the  battle;  for  as  Ney  had  crossed  the 
Spree,  the  extension  of  the  battle-field  rendered  it  no 
longer  possible  to  remedy  the  mischief.  Tlie  rein- 
forcements which  might  be  sent  to  Barclay  must  at 
all  events  arrive  too  late,  for  they  could  only  be  taken 
from  York  or  Kleist,  who  were  stationed  behind  the 
centre  of  the  army  near  Litten, 

I  looked  at  my  watch ;  in  twenty-five  minutes 
Ney  would  be  in  possession  of  the  windmill-hill.  I  fl 
galloped  back  to  the  Kreckwitz  heights,  reported  the  " 
facts,  and  showed  tlie  dangerous  position  in  which 
we  stood.  My  wish  to  confide  my  communication 
solely  in  private  to  the  General-in-Chief  and  Gnd- 
senau,  could  not  be  granted,  as  the  custom  had  been 
introduce«!  of  discussing  everything  openly,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  officers  at  head-quarter», — a  bad  custom.* 

*  Tliougb  I  took,  later,  a  great  deal  of  ti-uuble  to  iiboliah  ttiia 
custom,  I  was  never  abto  to  accomplish  this,  bccaueo  Blücher 
and  OnoistTiaii  laid  great  stress  on  inspiring  by  lircly  sallies 
all  around  tlicm  uith  chwrfulueM,  which  spirit,  according  to 
Gnciaeimu's  opinion,  must  spread,  when  during  an  action  the 
officers  were  sent  oif  in  all  direelioua.  Tho  difference  of  our 
riews  was  this, — I  moiutaiued,  that  a  General  Bhould  have  no 
CKakftRi  in  his  suite,  who  might  make  others  apprehensive  or 
gloomy:  Gueisennu,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  safer  to  try  to 
improve  tho  ^*  TrühsaU-ttpritzeiiy^  {trouble-tquirtt)^  as  Blücher  used 
to  call  them,  and  liked  to  see  the  talent»  of  our  own  leader  em- 
ployed on  this  objeot.  I  was  not  against  this,  but  considered  it 
might  bo  donOj'U'ithout  its  being  iiecossary  that  all  around,  evoa  to 
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g  my  absence  with  Barclay,  the  trc 
moved  to  the  position  1  had  pointed  ou 
Kreck\^'itz  heights.  General  Gncisonaii,  on  finding 
tljesie  strong,  nay  iin2)regnal)lö,  was  somewhat  elated; 
and  BlUcher,  in  his  harangues  to  tlie  battalions, 
designated  the  Krockwitz  heights  as  the  IVussian 
Thermopylae.  AJl  this  had  just  taken  place :  the 
sounds  of  the  huzzas  caught  my  ear  on  the  way. 

I  arrived,  knowing  nothing  of  these  proceedings, 
with  news  which  required  the  moat  mature  delibera- 
tion. The  sight  of  my  horse,  covered  with  foam, 
attracted  uU  the  curious  at  head-quarters  to  press 
close  up  to  Blücher  and  Gneisenau,  the  defenders  of 
public  discussion ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  say,  drily  and  shortly  : 
"General  Barclay  cannot  hold  the  windmill-hill  of 
Gleimo :  he  desires  a  reinforcement,  which  can  nei- 
ther reach  him,  nor  be  spared  from  our  position  :  he 
wiU  therefore  retire  upon  the  Vogelsberg,  behind 
Baruth,  so  that  the  enemy  may  not  reach  Weisson- 
berg  before  us ;  but  we  lose  by  this  the  shelter  of 
our  right  Hank,  and  must  take  speedy  mwisures." 
GneLsenau  answered,  that  I  placed  too  little  confi- 
dence in  the  bravery  of  the  Kussian  troops.  I 
expkiined  :  '*  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  windmill- 
hill  is  in  Marshal  Ney's  hands ; "  but  in  presence 
of  the  large  assemblage  of  officers  I  would  neither 
speak  of  the  40,000  men  I  had  seen,  nor  of  tho 
5000  of  which  Barclay's  force  consisted. 

Gneisenau  did  not  consider  my  statement  worthy 

tlio  ordorly  officcw,  slioiüd  inquiaitively  press  close  to  the  Com- 
nuntl«'  in  Chief,  whenever  intelligence  arrive*!.  Moreover  Blücher 
lud  ft  peculiar  ^1  for  reducing  exaggerated  stuteniouta  to  the 
riffht  track  by  a  bou>iuut. 
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of  attention,  and  Blücher  mado  another  inspiriting 
harangue,  which  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  had  the  effect  of  postponing  my  proposed  mea- 
sures. When,  a  little  later,  I  found  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  circumstances  in  detail  to  Gnei- 
eenau  alone,  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  silence,  and  put 
on  a  show  of  incredulity. 

Barclay  s  troops,  as  I  had  foreseen,  were  scattered 
like  dust.  1  had  wished  to  see  Preititz  occupied, 
but  this  measure  had  been  considered  unnecessary. 
I  galloped  thither,  and  was  received  at  the  entrance 
witli  a  volley  from  the  enemy ;  there  was  nothing 
now  to  be  done  but  to  employ  the  resen^e,  (four 
battalions  of  Guards,)  to  retake  that  village. 

Napoleon  advanced  against  our  front  under  a 
brisk  fire.  The  Bussian  artillery  assigned  us  (twenty- 
four  12-pounders),  had  engaged  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  had  exhausted  its  ammunition ;  battery 
after  battery  therefore  drojiped  off  to  the  rear.  On 
our  right  flank  Ney  advanced  with  a  widely  extended 
front  against  the  unoccupied  heights,  which  there  was 
now  no  question  of  defending,  as  our  reserve  was 
already  engaged. 

Our  left  wing  was  to  have  been  covered  by  York 
and  Kleist ;  but  the  Sovereigns,  on  Barclay's  pro- 
posal, had  dispatched  Kleist  towards  Baruth  to  his 
assistance.  York  could  not  hinder  the  enemy's 
raifung  a  battery  at  Basantwitz,  whereby  we,  on  the 
Kreckwitz  heights,  were  subjected  to  a  cross  fire 
(rom  three  sides.  It  must  be  considered  a  piece  of 
extraordinaiy  civility  on  Neys  part  that  ho  con- 
tented himself  Avith  this  carmonade,  and  did  not 
advance  with  his  whole  infantiy,  in  a  front  of  3000 
paces  between  Pliskowitz  and  Klein-Bautzen,  upon 


the  heights  which  could  not  be  defended, ^a  move- 
ment which  would  have  cut  us  off  from  all  means  of 
retreat. 

Blücher,  with  Gneisenau  and  his  staff,  remained 
in  the  hottest  cannonade,  quietly  beholding  what 
they  could  not  hinder,  the  process  of  our  being 
gradually  surrounded.  No  one  doubted  that,  if  we 
remained  standing  there,  we  should  have  to  defend 
ourselves  to  the  last  man,  or  lay  down  our  arum,  if 
the  enemy  did  not  attack  us,  as  to  break  through 
was  quite  impossible. 

After  their  recent  harangues  General  Blücher 
and  Gneisenau  could  not  order  a  retreat :  the  most 
they  could  do  was  to  consent  to  it.  When,  after  a 
lon^  delay,  Ney  began  at  last  to  ascend  the  heights, 
I  pulled  out  my  watch,  and  said  to  General  Blücher, 
near  whom  was  Gneisenau:  "We  have  still  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  within  which  time  it  is  possible  to  get 
out  of  this  net.  Later  than  tliis  we  shall  bo  sur- 
rounded. If  we  do  not  make  use  of  this  time,  the 
cowards  among  us  will  surrender, — the  brave  will  die 
fighting, — but  uuliappily,  without  the  sHghtest  benefit 
to  their  countr)\" 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  Gneisenau  was  greatly 
agitated  :  at  last  he  spoke :  *'  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Muffling  is  right ;  and  in  the  present  altered  cirt'um- 
Btancu«,  not  only  is  all  bloodshed  superfluous,  but  it 
is  a  duty  to  preserve  our  forces  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity." Blücher  consented  to  the  retreat,  and  we 
just  escaped  by  Gross- Burschwitz. 

I  confess  that  during  my  whole  life  I  have 
never  found  anything  more  difficult  than  the  utter- 
ing these  few  words.  One  feels  a  certain  scruple  iu 
finding  faidt  with  a  man  of  courage  for  being  too 
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courageous ;  and  still  more  wbon  this  has  led  to 
a  resylutiou  which  has  called  forth  an  enthusiastic 
hurrah. 

Although  I  saw  in  tlie  speeches  that  had  been 
made,  and  in  the  declaration  that  the  Rreckwitz 
heights  should  be  I^ssia^s  Thennopylae,  an  incon- 
siderate forestalling"  of  events,  and  so  far  an  unwar- 
ranted misuse  of  power,  yet  it  required  a  complete 
resignation  of  my  own  wishes  to  the  strong  warnings 
of  duiy,  to  act  as  I  did.  Gneisenau's  behaviour 
deserves  the  highest  ])raise :  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  been  over-hasty,  a  fault  which  he  could  not 
remedy  but  by  self-compromLsing  inconsisteacy.  He 
willingly  made  this  sacrifice  of  his  vanity. 

Moreover,  now  that  all  the  motives  of  action  of 
Napoleon,  as  w^ell  as  Marshal  Ney,  are  knü\vn,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  false  measures  on  the 
heights  of  Krcckwitz  were  in  retdity  highly  favour- 
able to  us.  Had  General  Blücher  abandoned  the 
heights  when  Ney,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  had 
taken  Preititz,  Ney  would  have  pressed  on  to  VVois- 
senberg,  which,  under  the  ciruuiuatances,  he  would 
Lave  reached  before  us. 

By  holding  these  heights,  we  obliged  Napoleon 
to  lead  his  reserve  against  tliem  ;  and  Ney,  on  re- 
ceiA-ing  the  order  to  co-operate  with  him,  left  Preititz 
alone,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  between  Mal- 
schwitz  and  Preititz,  upon  the  Kreck^vitz  heights, 
where  he  joined  Napoleon.  Meanwhile,  protected 
by  our  reserve  cavalrj',  we  had  got  such  a  start  on 
the  road  to  Weisscnbcrg,  that  the  battle  was  at  an 
end  before  Napoleons  and  Ney*8  forces  could  be 
disentangled  from  each  other. 

Our  abandonment  of  the  Kreckwitz  heights  met 
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with  severe  ccusure  from  all  around  the  Sovereigns, 
in  which  the  Emperor  Idmself  in  some  degree  joined. 
Our  King  alone,  who  could  not  get  Count  Wittgen- 
stein to  shift  his  left  wing  toward  the  centre,  when 
he  saw  the  hostile  reserve  move  from  Bautzen  against 
Blücher,  fully  approved  of  our  retreat. 

This  movement  of  the  left  wing  was  what  the 
circumstances  properly  retiuired :  if  not  executed,  it 
was  because  the  Russians,  intrenched  up  to  their 
t«eth,  would  not  leave  their  impregnable  position. 
The  pretext  for  this  was  easily  found.  BlUcLor,  they 
said,  with  York,  Kleist,  and  Barclay,  will  hold  the 
right  wing,  as  we  the  left,  for  it  is  nut  at  all  certain 
whether  Napoleon  will  not  make  the  attempt  to  draw 
us  out  of  this  strong  position,  in  order  to  wheel  round 
his  reserve,  and  fall  upon  our  left  wing  with  a 
su{>erior  force,  after  wo  have  diminished  the  gar- 
rison of  the  trenches,  within  which  we  are  equal  to 
our  opponents. 

At  la^t  the  King  resolved  to  support  Bliichor 
Ivith  a  part  of  the  left  ^ving.     It  was  then  too  late. 
rTlie  aide-de-camp  who  brought  the  news  arrived  just 
fta  We  had  left  the  Krockwitz  heights. 

After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  the  Emperor  Alex- 

ler  found  himself  obliged  to  confer  the  chief  com- 

md  of  the  Russian  armies  on  General  Barclay  de 
'Tolly.  I  have  never  learnt  whether  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  false  report  by  which  Count  Witt- 
genstein bad  risked  the  fate  of  the  battle.  It  was 
alleged  that  Count  Wittgenst<.'in  had  bestowed  too 
little  care  on  the  internal  order  of  the  troops.  The 
convalescent,  in  marching  battalions  1000  strong, 
led  by  few  olficera,  arrived  by  the  route  along  which 
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was  placed  the  line  of  magannee^  oat  of  Poland,  in 
the  camps  of  the  army  near  Raatupn, 

Instead  of  immediatelr  diaeohring'  socli  a  maich- 
ii^  battalion,  whidi  contained  soldiers  from  all  the 
regiments  of  the  Russian  anny,  and  incorporating 
the  men  in  thdr  old  regiments,  these  battalions  were 
brot^ht  aa  they  were  into  the  field  of  battle  at 
Bautzen,  where,  unorganized,  withooi  soperior  or 
subaltern  officers,  they  fought  with  uncertainty,  were 
irregularly  provided,  and,  if  they  straggled  from  their 
battalion,  could  not  regain  their  places.  Thus  on 
the  retreat  from  Bautzen,  large  bodies  of  Russdan 
soldiers,  just  out  of  the  hospital,  etill  weak,  badly 
armed  and  clothed,  were  roaming  about ;  they  often 
did  not  even  know  the  numbers  of  their  battalions, 
and  when  they  did,  tlie  Russian  officers  were  unable 
to  direct  them  bow  to  find  them  again,  as  such  num- 
bers were  quite  unknown  in  the  Russian  army. 

General  Barclay  had  been  minister  of  war,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  organizer ;  the 
Emperor  therefore  made  a  good  choice  in  appointing 
him  Commander  in  Chief  But  for  us  Prussians 
this  noniination  was,  at  the  time,  anything  but 
agreeable. 

Barclay  instantly  called  upon  Blücher  to  adopt, 
in  place  of  our  well-considered  and  appropriate 
brigade-dispoHitionB,  the  Russian  plan  of  position,  as 
at  Borodino.  He  was  told,  in  reply,  that  the  King 
hod  proscribed  our  positions,  and  therefore  the  alte- 
rations could  only  be  ordered  by  His  Majesty.  The 
King  was  entreated  not  to  consent  to  this,  and  so 
the  matter  endud. 

Barclay  represented   to  the  Emperor  that  the 
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towards  Noisso.  In  making  this  deviation  to  tho 
right,  we  placed  an  ambush  at  Haynau,*  in  order  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  army,  to  loake  Napo- 
leon more  cautious  in  his  pursuit,  and  thus  to  gain 
time*  The  result  was,  that  Napoleon  lost  our  track 
at  Liegnitz,  and  pursued  us  in  the  direction  of 
Breslau. 

After  tho  affair  of  Hajmau,  1  received  the  King's 
order  to  repair  to  General  Barclay,  with  the  official 
charge  of  providing  all  that  he  required  for  the 
Russian  army,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Silesia,  and 
with  the  secret  order  to  dissuade  the  General  from 
the  thought  of  retreating  across  the  Oder.  Tlie 
following  materials  were  stupplied  to  me  for  this 
purpose : — 

The  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  French  after  the  campaign  of  1807,  before 
their  withdrawal  from  Silesia;  and  the  King  had 
ordered  the  Governor  of  Silesia  to  restore  the  walls, 
as  soon  aa  the  news  of  the  retreat  on  the  Beresina 
was  received.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that 
Schweidnitz  was  restored. 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  II.  had  his 

fomous  camp  at  Bunzelwitz,   Tinder   protection    of 

tlie  fortress,  and  the  united  Austrian  and  Russian 

armies    had   not   ventured   to    attack    it.      It   was 

therefore  assumed  tliat  we  could  occupy  the  same 

E  encampment,  and  that  Napoleon  would  likewise  not 

^L  venture  to  attack  us.     We  should  thereby  gain  six 

^^L       weeks'  time,  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  required  for 

■  ad 


•  Colonel  Cathcart,  mliifl  "Commentaries,"  calls  thia  one  of 
the  moat  brilliaut  cavalry  affhira  of  modtra  days.  The  Froneh 
adranced  guard,  uader  Oeneral  Haison,  loat  1Ö0Ü  men  and 
olcren  gunu.— Täass. 
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completing  \ts  preparations.  During  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  I  had  to  convey  orders  from  the  Emperor 
to  Genend  Barclay,  which  the  latter  executed  faith- 
fully in  my  presence ;  but  ho  had  nevertheless  been 
forced  to  give  way  to  a  superior  force.  The  Em- 
peror, dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  Barclay*s  fight  on 
the  windmill-hill  of  Gleime,  censured  liis  conduct ; 
I  defended  it  with  all  my  power,  and  gave  some 
explanations  to  the  Emperor  which  fully  vindicated 
Barclay. 

I  have  therefore  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emi>eror  had  proposed  mo  especially  to  the  King 
for  this  commiasiou.  Feeling  its  importance,  I 
considered  at  the  same  time  the  caution  it 
demanded. 

General  Barclay  received  me  with  the  formality 
peculiar  to  him,  but  "with  openness,  and .  announced 
to  me  the  inevitable  necessity  of  leaving  the  scene 
of  war  in  Silesia  with  the  great  Rassian  army  for  six 
weekfl.  He  bitterly  lamented  that  wo  had  quitted 
the  shortest  route  by  Breslau,  wlncli  would  lead  him 
to  make  great  detours,  perhaps  even  to  Cracow.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  underrate  tiie  difficulties 
of  his  task,  and  felt  the  highest  adniiration  for  the 
improvement  which  his  judicious  arrangements  had 
already  effected  in  the  eight  days  he  had  held  the 
cxnnmand ;  nevertheless  I  could  not  think  that  the 
retreat  by  Breslau  would  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  us,  as  in  the  great  plain  from  Liegnitz  to 
Breslau,  and  beyond  tlie  Oder  to  Kalisch,  wo  could 
not  have  avoided  a  battle ;  whereas  the  retreat  along 
the  mountain-chain  afforded  constant  protection  to 
our  left  wing,  and  advantageous  positions,  in  front 
of  which  we  could  always  oblige  Napoleon  to  deploy, 
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and  could  punish  every  incautious  movement  on  his 
part.  1  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  his  situ- 
ation, as  he  was  obliged  to  follow  a  circuitous  march 
irom  Hof,  by  Schandau,  along  the  Erzgebirge  and 
Sudeten,  to  the  boundaries  of  an  extremely  suspicious 
friend,  although  not  a  declared  enemy.  I  then  laid 
the  greatest  stress — 

1.  On  the  reinforcements  which  awaited  us; 
namely,  the  whole  Silesian  Landwehr,  which 
was  ordered  to  assemble,  in  complete  order  of 
battle,  at  Schweidnitz. 

2.  On  the  restored  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  as  the 
central  point  of  many  roads. 

3.  On  the  celebrated  position  of  Bunzelwitz, 

Barclay  listened  to  me  quietly :  he  saw  that  I 
shared  the  views  of  his  Emperor,  and  did  not  wish 
to  regard  the  reorganization  of  the  great  Russian 
army  aa  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  To  his  ques- 
tions about  the  position  at  Biinzelwitz,  and  the  state 
of  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  I  coidd  give  no 
answer,  but  proposed  to  go  before,  and  show  him 
both  upon  the  spot. 

Arrived  at  Bunzelwitz,  I  found  an  undulating 
ground,  without  any  impediments  (as  I  already 
knew  from  Tempelhof),  and,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  fighting,  not  the  least  adapted  for  an 
intrenched  cainp  nor  for  the  strength  of  the  army. 
I  imparted  this  to  General  Barclay,  who  was  follow- 
ing me,  and  hastened  forward  to  Schweidnitz. 

Here  I  found  a  ruin,  i.e.,  the  walls  in  the  same 
state  as  when  they  were  blown  up.  The  Governor 
of  Silesia  had  not  put  the  royal  orders  into  execution. 

On  iuquii'iug  after  the  Landwehr,  no  one  could 
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give  me  any  news  of  it.  By  chance  I  learnt  that 
four  battalions  had  arrived  at  Boyendorf  (one  mile 
from  Schweidnitz),  and  tliat  Lieutenant  General  von 
Zastrow,  to  whom  the  King  had  given  the  command 
of  the  whole  Silesian  Landwehr,  was  just  then 
reviewing  these  battalions  there. 

For  these  fresh  troops  some  20,000  contract 
musketa  had  been  purchased  In  Austria  ;  their  com- 
pletion, however,  had  been  so  hurried,  that,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  the  bering  of  the  touch- 
holes  in  the  barrels  had  been  forgotten.  The  rest 
of  the  arms  bespoken  were  not  nearly  ready ;  and 
the  Landwehr  battalions  for  York's  coqis,  being 
n*itbout  muskets,  were  fumiahed  with  lances. 

Thus  all  the  attempts  to  support  my  views  with 
General  Barclay  C4ime  to  nothing ;  and  the  Land- 
wehr assembled  was,  in  fact,  without  any  arms,  since 
at  least  four  weeks  would  be  necessary  to  bore  the 
touch-holes  in  the  new  muskets.  What  was  to  be 
done?  I  concealed  nothing  from  General  Barclay; 
and  when  ho  positively  declared,  "  Now  there  is 
nothing  lefl  me,  but  to  go  back  to  Poland,"  I  laid 
before  him  tlie  political  and  military  circumstances, 
aa  follows  :  "If  we  can  hold  out  for  the  first  half  of 
July  in  the  Silesian  mountains,  protected  by  the 
fortresses  of  Silbcrbcrg,  Glatz,  Neisae,  and  Cosel, 
Austria  will  be  ready  to  declare  war.  If  we  retreat 
588  the  Oder  toward  M'^arsaw,   the   accession  nf 

ia  to  the  coalition  is  not  to  be  thought  of.     If 

i&^lcon  pursues  us  on  our  retreat  as  far  aa  tho 
Vistula,  or  frees  liis  ally,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
Raw,  from  tho  Russian  armies,  then  his  position  is 
the  same  as  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1812 ; 
and  it   remains  to  ha  seen,   whether  Austria  will 
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renew  her  alliance  with  liim  or  be  able  to  preserve 
her  neutrality,  aa  slie  would  doubtless  prefer.  But 
the  first  question  is  :  AVTiat  can  the  Kin^  my  master 
do,  if  you  draw  back  to  Poland  ?  Of  the  80,000 
men  he  has  under  anns  in  SUesia,  about  10,000 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  fortresses,  and  70,000  re- 
main available.  If  he  follows  the  Russian  army  with 
these  forces,  all  the  means  of  feeding  and  paying 
his  army  will  slip  away  from  him ;  we  cannot  tell 
to  what  this  would  lead.  The  Bang  cannot  there- 
fore at  all  think  of  following  the  Russians  to  Poland. 
There  remains  nothing  for  us,  but  to  stay  behind  on 
this  side  the  Oder ;  and  in  an  entrenched  camp  at 
Neisse,  try  to  bring  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  an  honourable  manner," 

General  Barclay  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  "  I  can- 
not sacrifice  the  aniiies  of  my  Emperor,  as  they  are 
not  in  fighting  condition.  In  six  weeks  time  I  am 
here  again :  the  Prussian  anny  must  help  itself  as 
well  as  it  can."  I  asked,  "  What  prevents  your 
giving  battle  ?"—"  The  want  of  ammunition."  1 
was  authorized  to  provide  it ;  and  referred  him,  on 
the  spot,  to  the  depots  of  the  fortresses  of  Silborberg 
and  Gl  atz. 

Genoral  Barclay  felt  the  importance  of  not  de- 
clining my  öfter.  If  he  persisted  on  his  march  to 
Poland,  he  separated  himself  from  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  from  all  Euro[>e.  He  disclosed  to  me  that 
Napoleon  had  offered  a  truce,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered the  acceptance  of  tliis  offer  as  the  only 
means  to  avoid  the  separation  of  the  two  anwies. 

Although  the  thought  of  the  conditions  Napoleon 
would  prescribe  might  excite  a  shudder,  it  was  plain 
that  the  attempt  must  be  made,  as  Barclay  would 
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at  no  events  risk  a  battle  with  Napoleon,  in  wliicli 
we  oould  have  engaged  with  about  130,000  men;  and 
Napoleon,  who  since  his  advance  fixjm  Bautzen  had 
left  at  least  20,000  niaraudei-s  behind,  could  not  have 
op]X)Süd  us  with  many  more. 

Barclay  liad  repeatedly  declared  to  me  that  the 
Emperor  fully  acquiesced  in  his  views ;  and  as  conse- 
quently all  further  negotiations  with  him  could  lead 
to  nothing,  I  repaired  to  tlie  head-quarters  of  the 
Sovereigns,  in  order  to  inform  the  King  by  word 
of  mouth  of  Barclay*a  proposed  expedient ;  for  I 
had  already  announced  that  ho  would  not  give  up 
tlie  winter-quaiicrs  in  Poland. 

1  found  the  King,  on  my  arrival,  engaged  in  his 
usual  deliberations.  I  went  to  his  Adjutant  General, 
Von.  dem  Knesebeck,  whom  the  King  employed  as 
strategist^  and  whose  military  opinions  were  also  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  was 
General  von  dem  Knesebeck  who  (after  the  retreat 
frotn  Bautzen)  recommended  the  route  along  tlie 
mountaiu-ehain  by  Schweidnitz,  instead  of  the  one 
by  Breslau  across  the  Oder. 

General  von  dem  Knesebeck,  a  friend  of  my 
youth,  listened  to  my  arguments  in  favour  of  con- 
cluding the  truce  proffered  by  Napoleon,  which  the 
Sovereigns  had  not  rejected,  although  they  had  named 
commissioners  to  hear  Napoleon's  propositions.  By 
thü  departure  of  General  von  Kleiöt  for  Neumarkt, 
this  measure  had  become  known  in  the  Prussian 
anny :  it  was  received  with  great  disapprobation, 
and  even  occasioned  an  unseemly  excitement. 
Knesebeck  answered  :  "I  have  known  Barclay  fiom 
1806  to  1807 :  he  is  finn  a«  a  rock,  and  will  bo  leas 
likely  to  reUuquish  his  notion  of  a  retreat  on  Po- 
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land,  as,  conradered  in  a  purely   military  point  of 


there  is  much  to 


for  it.     But  if  it  comes 


view, 

to  this,  the  alliance  with  Austria  is  lost ;  as  soon  as 
we  cross  the  Oder,  the  Viennese  Cabinet  must  per-  ^ 
aiat  in.  maintaining  its  neutral  position.    The  con-  ™ 
elusion  of  a  truce   is  now   our   only  safety.      But 
we  have  a  new  diflRculty  to  overcome  before  we  can  ■ 
attain  this.     The  Sovereign»  know  tliat  the  Prussian 
army  has  declared  against  any  tnice,  and  they  look 
upon  this  uncalled-for  opposition  as  a  proof  of  fide- 
lity to  duty.    They  also  know  well  that  the  whole 
Russian  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  longs 
for  winter-quarters  in  Warsaw." 

In  answer  to  this  I  observed,  that  if  Barclay 
were  reconciled  to  the  reorganization  of  the  anny  in 
Silesia,  for  which  he  required  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
the  Russian  army  would  take  up  unmurmuringly 
with  the  good  quarters  there.  But  as  regards  the 
Prussian  anny,  I  remarked  that  the  agitation  arose 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  truce  might  be  merely  f 
the  introduction  to  a  shameful  peace,  which  Napo- 
leon, with  his  well-known  cunning,  would  talk  ua 
into  if  we  once  began  to  treat  with  him.  In  order 
to  meet  the  morbid  idea,  that  whoever  wished  for  a  . 
truce  must  also  desire  a  disadvantageous  peace,  ifl 
proposed  that,  on  publishing  the  tnioe,  the  King 
should  at  the  same  time  issue  a  proclamation  to  bia 
people  to  this  effect :  "  No  peace !  Prepare  for  a 
contest  of  life  and  death." 

We  sketched  out  such  a  proclamation,  and  took 
it  to  the  King,  who  agreed  \vith  us,  and  went  to 
the  Emperor,  taldng  ua  witli  liim.  Knescbeck  was 
spokesman ;  the  Emperor  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention.      A   report  just  then   arrived   from  the 
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CommissiODers  was  favourable  to  our  views.  The 
two  generals,  Count  Schuwalof  and  Von  Kleist, 
founil  that  they  were  treated  more  considerately  than 
hitherto  in  such  conferences;  that  Napoleon  paid 
attention  to  their  objections,  and  showed  a  com- 
plying temper.  Although  they  were  not  yet  able  to 
explain  the  real  reason  which  inclined  him  to  the 
truce,  still  they  believed  they  had  already  discovered 
that  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Lower  Kibe,  perhaps 
an  insurrection  in  the  Hanseatic  departments  and 
Oldenburg,  were  the  motives  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
truce.  This  circumstance  nuide  me  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Napoleon  would  be  particularly  complying 
towards  us  in  Siio«ia,  and  the  more  so  if  our  conimis- 
sioners  were  somewhat  prolix,  while  the  French 
oommissiouers  urged  a  speedy  conclusion. 

My  opinion  was  supported  by  a  second  argument, 
BresLiu  liad  been  abandoned,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
French  troops.  I  had  expected  that  Napoleon  would 
immediately  remove  his  head-quarters  there  with  the 
Guards;  but  as  he  remained  quiet  at  Neumarkt,  I 
could  only  explain  this  step  by  supposing  tliat  he 
feared  such  a  solemn  taking  possession  of  the  capital 
of  Silesia  would  impede  the  truce,  and  consequently 
that  ho  cared  more  for  its  conclusion  than  for 
Breslau. 

My  proposition,  therefore,  went  to  require  the 
evacuation  of  Breshiu  as  an  indispensable  condition 
for  concluding  the  truce.  The  Sovereigns  doubted 
whether  this  would  bo  attained,  nevt-rtholesa  they 
confuted  to  the  attempt;  and  so  by  the  finn  demea- 
nor of  our  commissioners,  a  truce  was  brought  about 
aa  much  in  accordance  witli  our  wants  aa  our  wishes. 

That  in  concluding  this   truce   Napoleon  com- 
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mittcd  a  grave  error,  even  his  greatest  admirers 
have  since  admitted.  So  on  the  Prussian  side,  it  wa« 
afterwards  acknowledged  how  favourable  this  tnice  I 
was  for  Prussia  ;  but  on  its  conclusion  it  was  cen-  , 
sured,  eBpecially  by  the  members  of  the  Tugendbund  ^ 
(an  alliance  of  students  so  called),  as  unnecessaiy^  H 
and  as  a  mistake ;  nay,  it  was  represented  aa  a  ^* 
misfortune  to  the  State.  I  thought  myself  just  as 
little  called  upon  as  General  von  dem  Kneaebeck,  to 
disclose  the  secret  causes  for  concluding  the  truce, 
but  we  did  not  conceal  that  wo  considered  itß  ratifi- 
cation an  extremely  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  I  had  many  warm  disputes  on  this  subject 
with  Oeucral  Gneisenau,  who,  in  his  excitement,  had 
dispatched  a  note  containing  a  bitter  censure  of  the 
transaction  to  the  King.  The  General  wanted  to 
convince  me.  I  opposed  him  very  calmly,  but  waa 
determined  not  to  yield,  because  he  spoke  as  the 
head  of  a  party,  which  had  its  seat  in  the  army,* 

For  the  continuation  of  tlie  war  afi;er  the  truce, 
when  the  strüiigth  of  the  Allies  was  increased,  and 
tlie  Uieatre  of  the  war  was  considerably  extended, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  great  Powers  should  not 
only  act  in  concert  in  the  distribution  of  their  forces, 


•  As  the  nftnifi  of  Gwipml  Baron  von  dem  Kncsebcck  npponra 
here  for  the  firet  time*,  and  the  importaut  influence  vhieb  this 
Gkneral  exerted  in  the  first  half  of  the  campaign  of  1813  is  prao- 
tically  rcprettented,  and  ««  this  influunec  likewiite  continued,  after 
thu  acccflsion  of  Austna,  till  the  second  Peace  of  Pana,  it  seems  to 
me  adriaabic  in  a  Supplement  to  develop  the  causes  of  the  great 
confidence  which  the  three  Allied  Sovereigns  bCHtuwed  on  him. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  au  earlier  period  in 
the  bi(>|Traphy  of  thiii  important  man,  and  tu  the  wars  of  I80G  and 
1812,  which,  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  e>'tixitfl  of  the 
cftmpaiga  of  1913,  I  liavc  done  in  the  Suppk-mcut. 
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but  also  have  a  fixed  general  plan  of  operations. 
This  was  arranged  during  the  tnicu,  at  the  meeting  in 
Traclienberg.  in  which  the  Crown  IVincc  of  Sweden, 
introduced  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  played  an 
inii>ortant  part. 

The  Emperor  required  his  co-operation  in  settling 
the  relations  of  Russia  with  Sweden  ;  and  this  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  endeavour  to  satisfy 
the  Crown  Prince  so  far  that  the  Emperor  might 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  be  enabled  to  employ 
his  forces  against  Napoleon  to  the  advantage  of  his 
Allies,  out  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  advance  to 
the  Rhino  without  apprehension  for  his  ovm  States. 
The  Cro\vn  Prince  may  have  discovered  from  our 
prooeedingH,  that  the  fortunate  moment  had  arrived 
when  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  Lirgo  demands : 
l>e  this  as  it  nuiy,  his  influence  uxteiided  not  only 
over  the  operations,  hut  over  the  command  of  the 
anuiea.  Together  with  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  the  supreme  command  had  naturally 
Cdluu  to  him,  over  the  English,  Uanseatic,  and 
North  German  troops  under  Waknoden,  as  well  as 
over  the  Swedish  troops  and  the  corps  of  Billow 
and  Winzingerode.  But  he  demanded  also  the  cliief 
command  over  General  Count  Tauentzicn,  whose 
corps,  destined  for  blockades  and  sieges,  was  obhged 
to  remain  separated  in  four  distinct  divisions,  and 
liad  quite  other  interests  to  look  after  than  those  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  receiving 
English  subsidies. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  demanded  also  the 
BUprcme  command  of  the  Silesian  army  under  General 
Blücher  ;  80  that  thus  he  would  have  conmnanded 
from  the  Danish  frontier  as  far  as  Bohemia,  while 
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tbe  three  Sovereigns  would  Lave  been  limited  to  the 
left  wing  in  Bohemia. 

These  demands  were  too  great,  and  could  not  be 
conceded  by  the  Sovereigns.  They  wished  however 
to  see  him  return  satisfied  from  Trachenberg  to 
Stndsund,  and  admitted  that  circumstances  might 
occur  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  also  to  take  the 
command  of  Count  Tauentzien's  corps  and  that  of 
tho  Silcsian  army.  The  Crown  Prince  returned 
from  Trachenberg  satisfied  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment. During  the  meeting  at  this  place  the  ques- 
tion had  been  mooted,  whether  Napoleon  could  ever 
bo  defeated  by  generals  who  were  strangers  to  his 
mode  of  warfare.  These  words  acquired  greater 
importance  when,  after  tho  termination  of  the  truce, 
besides  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  (formerly  Mar- 
shal Benwidotte,)  as  Conmiander- in-Chief  of  the  army 
of  the  North,  the  two  Frencli  generals  Moreau  and 
Jomini  were  appointed  mihtary  advisers  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sovereigns. 

The  Russian  generals,  Wittgenstein,  Benniugsen, 
Miloradowitsch,  Sacken,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Woronzof, 
St.  Priest,  and  others,  had  gained  in  the  wars  of 
1812  the  reputation  of  being  well  qualified  to  com- 
mand armies;  the  Prussian  generals,  York,  Kleist, 
Billow,  Tauentzien,  enjoyed,  together  with  Blücher, 
the  confidence  of  distinguislied  ofiicers;  all  thoso 
generals  were  equidly  wounded  by  the  intelligence 
that  they  had  not  the  credit  of  being  able  to  defeat 
Napoleon,  but  that  Fi-enchmen  had  been  chosen  for 
this  object.  And  now,  in  addition,  cyime  the  start- 
ling behaviour  of  the  Cro\vn  Prince  of  Sweden,  who 
inamediately  began  to  graap  at  the  command  over 
General  Coimt  Tauentzien  and  Bllicherj  but  at  the 
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J  time  kept  up  very  equivocal  connections,  which 
were  managed  by  an  individual  who  fiequcnted  his 
head-quartere  as  a  friend.  These  connections  with 
France  and  the  French  army  were  grounded  on  the 
presuuiptiou,  that  the  French  were  weary  of  Napo- 
leon's rule,  and  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  Boma- 
dotlc's,  if  l»e  gave  tiiem  proofs  of  forbearance  and 
clemency. 

In  the  reform  of  the  Silesian  army,  General 
Gncisenau  was  appointed  the  head  of  its  Staff,  and  I 
was  called  to  the  post  of  Quartermaster  General.  I 
may  say,  that  it  was  a  feehng  of  duty  that  animated 
me  in  undertaking  this  important  office,  with  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  my  native  country  by  the 
exertion  of  all  my  powers.  The  General-in-Chief, 
Blücher,  was  friendly  to  me ;  and  since  the  conflict 
at  Haynau,  which  1  had  proposed,  and  for  whicli  I 
drew  up  the  plan,  based  on  the  reconnoissance  of 
Major  von  Riihle  made  by  my  orders,  I  rose  in  his 
favour,  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  it  that  I  under- 
stood cavalry  service.  This  was  an  advantage  I  did 
not  undcmite ;  but  I  was  not  placed  immediately 
under  him,  but  under  Gneisenau  ;  and  with  the  great 
difFüreuce  of  our  views,  the  idea  that  I  could  gain 
his  entire  confidence  would  have  been  hopeless.  I 
felt  that  all  I  could  expect  to  attain  was  what  my 
conduct  might  force  from  him, — his  esteem.  But  to 
succeed  iu  this,  it  was  necessary  that  1  sliould  keep 
aloof  from  the  General-in-Chief,  and  avoid  even  the 
fieraUanco  of  an  intimacy  with  him,  should  this  at  all 
interfere  with  the  relations  between  tlie  General-in- 
Chief  and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

On  my  official  announcement  consequent  on  my 
appobitment,  I  expressed  myself  openly  to  General 
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Gneisenau  tu  this  eficct,  and  obtained  an  equally 
frank  answur.  He  bad  wished  for  Colonel  von  Clau- 
scwitz  in  n\y  \i\uco,  wlio  was  his  [wrsonal  friend.  I 
could  not  blanio  Iiiin  for  this.  Moreover,  he  would 
not  allow  that  our  views  of  warfare  were  opposed :  he 
declared  that  the  difference  lay  rather  in  my  being 
softer  and  more  doubtful  than  himself,  and  that  this 
inclined  me  to  listen  to  considerations  which  he 
disregarded. 

In  these  words  he  honestly  expressed  his  own 
views,  and  I  would  have  subscribed  to  them,  if,  in- 
stead of  "soft  and  doubtful,"  as  compared  to  him- 
self, he  had  designated  me  as  more  cautious  and  leas 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  impulse. 

In  the  year  1824,  under  the  title,  "Contributions 
to  the  History  of  t!ie  War,  <fec.,"  I  published  the 
campaigns  of  the  Silesian  army  from  the  Truce  to 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  1814,  in  which  my  chief  object 
was  to  give  a  true  and  general  picture  of  events,  but 
to  admit  no  single  statement  that  could  not  be 
verified.  I  had  therefore  to  confine  myself  to  what 
was  found  in  the  reports. 

Now,  when  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  time 
have  died  a%vay,  and  many  questions  still  remain 
unsolved,  of  importance  to  the  history  of  the  war, 
accounts  may  be  supplied  of  many  verbal  transac- 
tions known  to  few  persons  still  living  beside  myself. 
False  conclusions  may  thus  be  corrected,  and  false 
accusations  which  have  received  currency  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  will  be  refuted. 

The  following,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  my  work,  "  History  of  the  War,  &c.,"* 
from  page  IJO  of  the  2nd  edition  of  1827. 

*  Zur  Kriogs-GifHchielito  der  Jahro  ISlS-ll.     Die  Tulilzüge 
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The  Gencral-in-Chief  rode  to  York's  corps;* 
General  Gneisenau  and  I  towards  Chnstian'a-Höhe, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovurlng  the  enemy's  measures, 
to  assist   our  further   conclusions.      We  there  met 

'Major  von  Ililler,  who  commanded  the  infantry  of 
the  rear-giuird :    his   battalions  wore  just  arriving, 

pAooording  to  his  assertion,  the  enemy  must  already 
be  on  the  plateau,  in  considerable  force,  llie  Com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard,  Colonel  von  Katzler,  was 
still  behind  with  the  cavalry.  The  rain  limited  our 
horizon  to  8O0  or  1000  paces. 

We  saw  nothing  before  us ;  we  did  not  hear  a 
ehot.  At  last  Kutzler  arrived.  On  our  asking, 
"  Where  is  the  enuniy  ?"  he  replied,   "  Close  at  my 

[ heels."  More  he  could  not  tell ;  for  in  his  incon- 
siderat«  hussfxr  manner  he  had  called  in  all  the 
flankers.  I  fell  into  a  warm  altercation  with  him  on 
the  subject,  which  Gneisenau  interrupted  by  saying  : 
*'Tbe  mistake  is  now  made,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  seek  the  enemy;"  and  so  saying,  he 

|l)^an  to  move.     All  the  officers  folluwed.     Katzler 

wished  to  go  first.     I  represented  to  General 

lu,  that  riding  forward  in  this  way  could  not 

our  object,  of  finding  out  whether  the  enemy 

[was  following  with  the  intention  of  attacking   us. 

[Afi  tlie  latttr  had  sent  out  no  flankers,  it  was  just 

'fts  likely  they  had  retired,  as  that  they  were  ad- 
vancing against  us  in  dense  and  deployed  masses. 
A  single  horseman  in  advance  would  discover  the 


|inr  SchlfüiBchm  Armee.      Bei  Mittler  in  BorÜn;    2t©  Anflflgf^ 
f  1S27.    This  work  iumia  Part  III.  of  the  preöeut  tramliitioD. 

•  This  relotcB  to  the  Uttlo  on  the  Kiitr-bnch,  PaK  III.     To 
IkcÜitatc  rcferonco,  an  Index  of  Part  III.  is  given  at  the  end. 
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one  as  easily  as  the  other,  but  not  a  large  company, 
which  would  excite  the  enemy's  attention. 

I  ofiurc'J  to  ride  forward  alone,  if  he.  General 
Gnoisenau,  would  remain  on  this  spot  with  all  the 
officern,  and  await  my  return,  when  the  disposition 
could  he  issued  for  the  two  corps  already  arrived  on 
the  plateau,  which  was  impossible  before  my  return, 
and  in  ignorance  of  what  the  enemy  waa  doing. 

General  Gneisenau  accepted  my  proposal,  and  I 
rode  across  the  country  towards  the  Kuhbergen.  I 
was  mounted  on  a  dun-coloured  horse,  and  Lad  on 
a  grey  cloak,  so  that  in  the  pouring  rain  I  was  not 
visible  at  100  paces.  Moreover  1  took  a  good  plan 
of  the  district  witli  me,  which  I  had  already  learnt 
by  heart.  From  hence,  in  the  plains  towards  Klein- 
Tinz  to  Jiinowitz,  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
anytliing  to  be  heard  in  the  valley  towards  Obor- 
Weinberg. 

I  continued  my  way  along  the  wooded  edge  of 
the  valley,  and  came,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to 
some  deeply  cut  ground  before  Janowitz,  in  the  line 
from  Nieder-Woinberg  toward  the  east  end  of 
Janowitz.  Here  1  suddenly  saw  myself  in  front  of 
a  deployed  line  of  cavalry,  so  close  to  it  that  I  drew 
back  my  horse  behind  a  leafy  tree,  to  remain  undis- 
covered. I  saw  some  batteries  follow  the  cavalry  on 
the  road  from  Nieder-Crayn  to  Jiinowitz.  I  heard 
behind  me  cries  in  French,  and  saw  in  the  valley  of 
Nieder- Weinberg  a  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
in  march,  whose  head  had  almost  reached  the 
plateau. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  retreated  slowly  to 
the  road  from  Nieder-Weinberg  to  Brechtelshof, 
where  I  overlooked  the  line  of  cavalry  in  front,  and 
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computed  it  at  3000  horse.  I  now  set  spurs  to  my 
horse,  met  General  Gneisenau,  and  reported  wliat  I 
seen  ;  and  on  his  sending  word  to  Geneml  von 
iliicher  to  join  us,  I  made  the  foUo^ving  proposition  : 
To  march  at  once  agaiast  the  enemy  with  the  two 
corps  of  York  and  Sackenj—Yorks  corps  moving 
between  Christiana-HöLe  and  Belawic,*  with  Sacken's 
corps  feeling  his  flank,  and  bringing  forward  the  right 
shoulder  towards  Klein-Tinz. 

I  gave  the  following  reasons  for  my  proposal, 
watch  in  hand  : — "  If  General  von  York  sets  out  im- 
mediatoly,  and  continues  to  marcli  uninterruptedly 
in  column,  in  fifty-one   minutes  Le   civn   roach  the 
point  where  I  saw  the  hostile  column  of  infantry  on 
the  plateau.     Aa  they  must  march  through  a  narrow 
defile.  General  von  York  cannot  possibly  find  more 
than   10,000  infantry,  unless  a  second  coUunn  wore 
to  come  over  tlie  Dohna  bridge,  which  1  could  not 
see.     But  this  could  not  well  be  stronger  than  tlie 
first    corps,    and    consequently    General    York    can 
manage  alone  witli  both,  without  requiring  General 
Sacken  *s  assistance,  who  in  that  case  can  l>e  employed 
against  any  force  which  may  come  from  the  side  of 
Liegnitz.     If  we  secure  Schlaupe  and  Bolawic,  and 
keep  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Neiase,  our 
operations  will   be  without  any  danger."     General 
von  Gneisenau  approved   of  my  proposal,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief    adopted    it    as   the   order  of 
battle.      Ofiicers   were    immediately  dispatched  to 
transmit  it  verbally. 

I  had  the  charge  of  leading  General  von  York's 
oorps.     My  plan   of  action  for  tliis  column   -was  to 
this  effect :  two  brigades  to  advance  on  to  the  plain, 
*  So  tbe  pUco  woä  niarkeU  ou  niy  above-meatiotuHl  pUu. 
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ono 


half- 


brigfadc 


to  bold  close  to  the  edge  of  the 


valley,  the  other  half  to  occupy  Schlaupe  and 
Schlauphof,  and  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
Laugeron 's  corps :  the  fourtli  corps  to  follow  as  a 
reserve,  its  left  wing  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley. 

After  this  had  been  agreed  to,  T  rode  to  meet 
General  von  York,  who  insisted,  notwithstanding  all 
my  remonstrances,  on  deploying  between  Cliristians- 
Höhe  and  Belawic,  before  he  began  his  further 
march.  I  told  him  that  this  space  would  be  filled  up 
with  two  brigades  and  their  batteries ;  that  his  troops 
would  advance  in  the  beat  order  in  column  ;  and  that 
any  loss  of  time  would  involve  him  in  a  harder  fight 
at  the  point  whither  I  was  to  lead  him.  In  vain  I 
he  made  his  troops  halt  aud  deploy ;  and  no  other 
course  was  left  me  but  to  complain  to  the  General- 
in-Chief,  from  whom  General  York  received  imme- 
diate orders  to  continue  the  march  in  columns,  which 
would  instantly  restt>re  the  line  if  necessary. 

The  General  deliberated  sullenly ;  but  at  hist 
obeyed,  though  not  without  signs  of  anger.  I  led 
the  left  wing  of  the  two  brigades  towards  the  Kuh- 
berg,  behind  which  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  sta- 
tioned, with  five  or  six  batteries,  which  were  firing 
at  great  distancea  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
Been  of  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  appeared  unex- 
pectedly on  the  Kreuzberg,  this  side  the  Kuhberg, 
with  some  gims,  and  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
the  nearest  troops  to  force  tltem  down  quickly, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing.  But  this  occasioned 
a  stoppage  in  the  advance  ;  and  now  the  episode  on 
the  left  wing  was  settled,  and  I  urged  the  march 
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forward,  Wö  found  ourselves  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  horse  artillery.  Tliis  decided  what  it  waa 
necessary  for  us  to  do.  First,  we  must  silence 
theBe  batteries.  This  might  require  a  eannonade  of 
an  hour'«  duration  ;  I  therefore  exhorted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Schmidt  inuuediately  to  order  up  a  superior 
force  of  artillery  (he  bad  above  100  guns),  in  order 
to  finish  witli  tlie  enemy  quickly.  Tliis  was  done; 
but  about  this  time  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
(which  must  have  come  from  the  vaUey  of  the 
Neißse),  appeared  on  our  left  wing,  and  a  portion  as 
far  am  Belawic  in  our  rear.  Tliia  was  the  signal  for 
&  general  departure  from  our  previous  plan.  Our 
cavalry  split  into  squadrons,  who  fought  singly,  and 
the  whole  infantry  of  York's  corps  stood  looking  on 
inactively.  The  hostile  troops  who  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  to  York's  corps  consisted  altoge- 
ther of  tliree  broken  and  five  fresh  battalions  of 
infantry,  along  with  about  4,000  horse,  of  which 
the  greater  part  tlireatoncd  our  front,  and  thereby 
placed  as  wholly  on  the  defensive  ;  for  all  command, 
&U  oo-operation  of  forces,  had  ceased. 

This  state  of  things,  in  which  the  exertions  of 
individuals  to  bring  the  masses  again  into  a  forward 
movement  were  fruitless,  might  have  lasted  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  when  suddenly  tlie  French  cavalry  in 
our  front  turned  their  Ixieks  on  ua ;  and  whun  our 
fttvalry  followed  in  disorder,  they  rode  off  in  wild 
flight.  The  Russian  cavalry,  coming  from  Klein- 
Tinz,  had  t^iken  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

When  York's  infantry  was  again  set  in  motion 

^according  to   its   first    destination,   I   thought    the 

Bonous   fighting    with   the  masses   of  the    enemys 

infantry  would   begin ;   but,   to  my  great  a»toniah- 
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ment,  along  the  whole  of  the  plateau,  especially  from 
the  Kuhbercf  as  fax  as  the  road  from  Jiinowitz  t<i  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  there  were  not  more  than  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  which  descended  precipitately 
into  the  valley  of  the  Neisse  together  with  the 
cavalry. 

With  this  ended  the  fighting  on  the  plateau  ; 
after  which,  in  the  pursuit,  wo  found  thirty-two  guns, 
with  their  carriages,  on  tlie  road  to  Nieder-Crayn, 
which  had  been  driven  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
abandoned. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  take  new  resolutions,  for 
the  firing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse  was  drawing 
further  and  further  off  towards  Jauer,  and  had 
already  become  very  faint. 

The  reports  received,  while  we  were  fighting, 
from  Count  Langeron.  that  he  must  give  way  to 
superior  force,  and  would  mtt  be  able  to  hold  his  last 
position  on  the  Iiill  and  at  Hemiannsdorf,  had  been 
left  unnoticed  at  my  suggestion,  for  this  reason,  that 
he  occupied  good  positions  with  1 30  guns,  in  which 
no  harm  could  l>efall  him.  My  remarks  that  his  mes- 
sages could  produce  no  alterations  in  our  disj)osition, 
and  that  he  must  be  ordered  to  stand  firm,  never- 
theless excited  the  General -in- Chief  and  Gneisenau 
beyond  measure  ;  and  in  the  parley  which  was  held 
near  Nieder-Crayu,  General  Laugerou  was  called  a 
miserable  poltroon,  whom  we  ought  to  denounce  to 
the  Emperor  as  deserving  to  be  cashiered.  Bus  (cow- 
ardly) conduct  was  contrasted  with  ours,  and  without 
further  comment,  we  by  comparison  considered  our- 
selves heroes ;  this  was,  in  a  double  sense,  going 
much  too  far.  Accordingly  here  again  the  hard  task 
ftjll  to  me  of  disturbing  inspiriting  self-delusions  by 
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plwn  truths,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  consequences  of 
sucli  hallucinations.  I  therefore  made  the  following 
remarks: — 

"Tbc  Silcsiau  amiy  ia  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  Neisse ;  the  half  on  the  left  bank  is  rather 
e  lesser  one. 

"The  enemy  dispatched  troops  across  the  Neis!*e 
in  piiTBuit  of  York's  rear-guard  ;  be  ascended  the  pla- 
teau, and  pushed  forward  agaiiist  us,  without  our 
knowing  whether  he  intended  to  act  also  on  the 
offensive  on  the  left  bank. 

"  We  bad  to  njake  up  our  minds  that  we  should 
be  attacked  on  the  right  bank  by  all  the  forces  at 
bis  disposal,  and  should  be  infallibly  beaten  if  we 
allowed  him  to  deploy  them.  We  therefore  took 
the  right  step  in  resolving  to  attack  the  beads  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  and  drive  them  down  again  froni 
the  ridge.    In  this  we  have  succeeded;  but  the  enemy 

since  disclosed  his  intentions.  His  main  strength 
is  jxwted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse  ;  there  he 
intends  to  march  to  battle,  and  we  on  the  right  bank, 
with  the  grciiter  half  of  the  army,  have  defeated 
merely  his  left-tc'uuj patrols.  Thus  nothing — nothing 
at  all  has  yet  been  done  towards  deciding  the  fat-e  of 
the  day. 

"Count  Langeron  may  be  attacked  by  a  superior 
force  of  30,000  men  ;  if  he  is  beaten,  our  victory  on 
the  right  bank  vanishes  Uke  an  insignificant  Cossack 
hurrah. 

'*  If  General  Langeron  were  a  man  ciuite  to  bo 
depended  on,  I  would  propose  to  cross  the  Neisse 
immediately  with  all  the  forces  we  have  at  Crayn, 
Schliiuphof,  and  Scldaupe,  to  pursue  on  the  right 
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bank  those  we  have  defeated  ;  and  on  the  left,  to 
take  the  enemy  attacking  Langeron  in  the  rear. 

"Tliis  however  woukJ  bo  too  venturesome  so  long 
OS  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  situation  of  General 
Langeron  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  and  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  what  he  can  do,  he  tciü  do.* 
I  therefore  propose  :— 

"  I.  Immediately  to  clear  the  defile  before  us 
from  all  the  eucmy's  carriagea  sticking  in  it, 
and  to  make  it  passable  again. 

*'  2.  To  causo  the  reserve  brigade  of  York's 
corps  to  advance  by  Sclikuphof  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

"  3.  To  drive  the  enemy  from  Nieder-Crayn,  and 
garrison  the  place  strongly  with  the  brigades 
of  infantrv  nearest  to  it. 

"4.  To  give  to  Sacken's  corps  the  charge  to  aa- 
eertain  the  enemy^s  strength  between  Dohna 
and  Liegnitz,  and  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  in 
the  middle  of  the  plateau,  aa  a  reserve  for  all 
further  movements.  Furthermore,  I  desire 
that  I  may  be  sent  at  once  with  all  necessary 
powers  to  Count  Langeron,  but  that  all  fiir- 
ther  arrangements  be  postponed  until  the 
delivery  of  my  verbal  report  on  my  return." 

The  preamble  to  tliese  propositions  was  received 

•  At  the  time  this  propotrition  woa  made,  we  did  not  know 
t>iat  the  enemy's  3rd  corps  woa  posted  on  tlie  Katzboch  from 
Schinachwitr.  to  LieRnitJ".,  and  destined  to  march  upon  the  plateau. 
"We  were  just  as  httle  aware  that  Charpenticr's  division  had 
alrcaily  hcvn  on  the  plateau,  and  had  retreated  again  acruss  the 
Katzbach  at  Bohna,  wiihimt  lighting.  It  muat  bo  admitted  tliat 
these  divisions  of  the  enemy's  army  were  all  engaged  in  tlie  attack 
on  Count  Langeron. 
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with  aomo  irritability,  but  the  propositions  theinaelyes 
were  sanctioned  without  opposition. 

I  expedited  orders  1,  2,  and  4,  myself,  and 
observed  that  for  order  3,  an  officer  must  bo  sent 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Neisse,  to  direct  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Nieder-Crayn,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  infonn  General  York  of  the  reason  of 
these  arrangements. 

After  this  I  galloped  with  some  aides-de-camp  by 
Schlaupe*  to  the  hill,  where  J  found  Geneml  Lan- 
geron engaged  iu  drawing  off  his  troops.  "With 
intentional  vivacity  I  called  out  to  him  :  "  Au  nom 
de  Dicu,  G^n^ral,  vous  battcz  en  retraito,  pendant 
que  nous  avons  rcm])ort<5  une  victoire  brillante  I 
Dclivrö  de  notre  ennerai,  nos  reserves  sont  en  pleino 
marche  pour  passer  la  Neisse,  et  pour  prendre  en 
fevers  tout  ce  que  voua  avez  devant  vous.'* 

Generals  Prince  Czerbatow,  Olsuwief,  Rudcze- 
witöch,  and  others,  together  with  Colonel  Ende, 
were  at  his  side,  and  heard  my  exclamation. 

"  Colonel,"  answered  Langeron  thoughtfully, 
"  vous  6to8  mon  sauveur  ;"  and  he  embraced  me.  I 
replied  :  **  Allons,  attai^juons  sur  le  champ:  je  rcsterai 
avec  voua :  il  me  faut  6tre  t^moin  de  votre  gloire, 
commo  je  Tai  dt^  de  cello  du  G^n<5rftl  Sacken." 

The  praise  of  General  Sacken  pleased  the  Rus- 
sian generals  greatly.  Ende  exclaimed  :  "  We  have 
nothing  left  here  but  the  rcxir  guard  ;  100  guns  were 
sent  away  to  the  rear  long  ago." — "  Let  them  all 
return,"  I  exclaimed,  *'and  let  us  attack  with  what 
we  have  got!** 

*  As  wo  rode  through  Scbhiupo,  fighting  ha:l  already  com- 
menced near  this  villngo. 
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All  voted  witli  mc,  but  General  Langeron 
solemnly  asked :  "  Colonel,  est  ce  que  vous  6t€8 
sür  que  le  Geut-i-al  en  chef  ne  dispose  de  men  corps 
que  pour  couvrir  sa  retraite  ?"  This  was  Uie  fixed 
and  finnly  rooted  idea  of  Count  Langeron,  which 
had  uiitiled  him  into  his  false  measures.  I  answered: 
"  Je  suis  sür,  mon  G<^ueral,  que  le  G<5neral  en.  chef 
pa-ssora  la  Nclssc  pour  ccraser  leunemi  qui  vous  at- 
.  taque ;  ainsi  il  fuut  tenir  ferme ;  il  faut  reparer  les 
erreurs,  et  intinilder  les  pi-^s<;niptueux,  les  attaquant 
tambour  battant." 

Tliereupon  the  aides-de-camp  hastened  to  bring 
back  to  their  positions  all  those  who  had  been  sent 
away;  and  when  the  Prussian  reserve- brigade  under 
Colonel  von  Steinmetz  pressed  forward  by  Scldaupe 
and  Schlauphof,  fighting  and  supporting,*  all  the 
generals  placed  themselves  at  the  lu^ad  of  their 
troops ;  and  after  an  energetic,  and  to  the  enemy 
quite  unforeseen  attack,  regained  possession  of  the 
Weinberg  and  a  part  of  Hennersdorf. 

From  this  moment  the  enemy  continued  to  act 
on  the  defensive;  and  notwithstanding  their  great 
superiority,  behaved  without  energy  and  irresolutely. 
They  had  to  form  a  flaidt  to  oppose  Steinnietz's 
brigade.  Tlieir  strength  could  be  easily  overlooked 
from  the  hill,  and  from  what  we  saw,  we  conchided 
that  wiion  General  Langeron  collected  his  whole 
corps  the  following  morning,  he  would  be  quite  equal 
to  the  enemy. 

Wo  agreed  that  the  corps  should  advance  at  day- 
break either  for  attack  or  j)ursuit.  As  tlie  day 
declined,  I  rode  back  by  Schlaupe,  whore  the  water 
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of  the  raging  Neisse  not  otily  readied  our  saddles, 
but  carried  away  the  horses  down  the  stream. 

I  directed  (Jeneral  von  HUnerbein,  whom  T  found 
at  Scldaupe,  to  force  Sehlanphof;  and  told  him 
the  situation  of  Langeron's  corps,  and  my  armnge- 
ments  with  him.  This  occuiTcd  about  eight  o'clock  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  I 
did  not  reach  Brechtclshof  till  after  eleven  o'clock, 
where  without  waiting  for  me,  and  against  my  sti- 
pulation, on  mere  verbal  reports  of  the  situation  of 
Langeron's  corps,  dispOHitiotis  for  the  27th  were 
already  issued,  which  were  partly  unpraetical  and 
partly  quite  impracticable. 

The  issuing  of  the  above-mentioned  order  No.  3  had 
been  forgotten,  and  Nieder-Crayn  was  not  occupied. 
When  night  came  on,  York's  troo]»s  remained  where 
they  were,  lying  on  the  saturated  ground,  without 
straw,  without  woud,  weariud  out  luid  famished. 
The  rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents ;  and  according 
to  the  new  plan,  it  was  decided  that  a  brigade  should 
set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceed 
to  Nieder-Crayn,  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Katzbach  at 
Kroitsch.  This  arrangement  was  in  eveiy  respect 
censurable  and  Ul-considered.  It  assumed  that  the 
enemy,  who  at  nightfall  stood  with  30,000  or  40,000 
men  between  the  Monchswald  and  Schlauphof,  would 
have  retreated  to  Goldberg  in  this  dark  night ; 
whereas  tlie  very  contrary  ought  to  have  been  as- 
sumed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  betöre  commencing  their 
retruat  frum  Uennei'sdorf,  the  enemy  would  be  obliged 
to  secure  it ;  and  for  this  object  the  most  necessary 
measure  was  to  occupy  Nieder-Crayn,  which  we  had 
neglected  to  do,  as  the  high  road  from  Honnersdorf 
to   Goldberg  posses  by  it  at  not  quite  3000  pace»j 
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diBtance.  But  in  case  this  had  also  boen  neglected 
by  the  enemy,  or  that  York's  brigade  had  been  able 
to  turn  unimpeded  towards  Kroitsch  throujrJi  Nicder- 
Crayu,  still  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  enemy 
could  only  retreat  in  tliree  columns  towanls  GJoldberg, 
and  then  their  left-wing  column  must  marcli  through 
Nieder-Crayn,  wliere  it  would  fall  in  with  the  rear 
of  York's  brigade,  who,  if  they  found  the  bridge  at 
Kroitscli  destroyed,  would  be  unable  to  move  either 
forwards  or  backwards. 

Fortunately  this  very  unpractical  order  was  at 
the  same  time  Inijiracticablo,  a-s  none  of  York's  scat- 
tered brigades  could  set  out  at  two  o'clock.  Such 
impracticable  orders  have  the  effect  of  imdermin- 
ing  obedience,  and  destroying  the  army's  confidence 
in  their  commander.  My  remonstrances,  however 
gentle,  were  very  ill  received  by  General  Gneisenau, 
but  still  more  so  when  I  afterwards  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Horn's  brigade  received  the  order  to  set 
out  at  two  o'clock,  about  six,— just  four  hours  too 
late. 

This  disposition,  which  made  General  von  York 
angry  and  was  the  subject  of  sharp  criticism,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  introduction  to  the  vexatious 
correspondence  which,  during  the  pursuit,  ensued 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  General  von 
York ;  for  the  latter  would  not  take  upon  himself  the 
execution  of  ordere  that  could  not  be  carried  out, 
and  he  therefore  put  questions  on  every  point,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibility. 

General  BlUcher  had  tlie  fixed  notion  that  he  had 
totally  beaten  the  French  army,  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  pursue  it  warmly,  for  which  the  cavalry  woidd 
suffice.     General   Gneisenau,  to  whom  I  explained 
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it  only  ouo-tenth  of  the  army  opposed  to  us  Lad 
engaged  with  us  on  the  plateau,  and  that  of  the  eight 
battalions  (and  he  had  not  socu  more)  live  were  come 
back,  and  tliree  of  them  even  in  good  order — was 
obliged  to  admit  tu  me,  iliat  the  combat  on  the 
plateau  could  not  lead  to  the  Rupposition  that  the 
whole  army  was  defeated  ;  but  he  entered  into 
General  Blüchers  notion,  assented  to  all  he  wislied, 
and  admitted  that  by  this  hussar-pursuit  Macdonald 
would  reaeh  Dresden  ahne.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  by  him,  that  you  must 
always  require  from  men  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, since  in  execution  invariably  less  is  done  than 
is  demanded — a  principle  which  I  have  always  cou- 
,  ffidered  as  dangerous  as  it  is  incorrect. 

Our  pursuit  on  the  other  side  of  the  Katzbach, 
without  any  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, was  imperfect.  If  these,  however,  had  been 
brought  across  the  Katzbach,  all  our  strength  must 
have  been  called  out,  as  the  Geneml -in-Chief  de- 
manded. The  weak  mid  weary  might  liav«  remained 
behind  to  follow  aftenvards ;  they  would  not  be  lost 
to  the  army. 

If,  in  Hpite  of  aU  this,  our  imperfect  pursuit  pro- 
duced so  great  a  result,  it  was  the  consequence  of 
two  mistiikes  in  the  French  army. 

The  first  was  this :  when  the  flight  began  on  the 
plateau,  the  fugitives  were  not  collected  at  Nieder- 
Cra^Ti  and  led  behind  the  Katzbach  at  Kroitsch,  in 
which  case  their  flight  woidd  have  had  no  influence 
on  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  would  have  been  of  no 
oonsoquencG. 

The  second  fault  must  be  laid  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  8  charge,  who  commanded  on  the  lef^  bank  of 
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the  Neisse.  Until  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  ho  continued  to 
act  vigorously  oi»  the  ofTensive.  WTien  about  this 
time  he  was  attacked  by  Langeron's  corps,  he  de- 
fended himself  where  he  stood,  although  feebly,  till 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  sun  went  down.  Whether 
the  resolution  to  retreat  upon  Goldberg  was  a  conse- 
quence of  tliis  attiu-'k,  may  be  left  in  doubt,  but  yet 
Macdonald  must  have  said  to  himself, — "  The  troops 
have  been,  since  early  in  the  morning,  in  active 
inotion  ;  to-morrow  morning  the  sun  will  rise  about  M 
seven,  consequently  there  are  eleven  hours  of  night 
before  me,  during  which  interval  the  enemy,  who  are 
just  as  weary  as  ourselves,  can  do  me  no  harm. 
Which  is  now  the  most  judicious  plan, — to  spend 
these  hours  in  taking  food  and  rest,  and  then  to 
commence  at  dawn  a  retreat  of  two  (German)  miles 
to  get  behind  the  Goldberg,  or  gradually  to  draw  off 
during  the  night?"  He  did  not,  it  seems,  foresee 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  troops  must  arrive  atfl 
Goldberg  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  capable  of  fighting,  and  must  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  General  Langeron  did,  in 
feet,  find  the  öth  corps  in  this  condition  when  hefl 
overtook  it  at  Goldberg,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

This  mistake  of  overtaxing  the  human  powers  m 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  Pnissian  commanders,  V 
nor  had  the  disposition  for  the  following  day  been 
based  upon  it ;  yet  without  this  niiatake  the  pursuit, 
as  the  Gencral-in-Cliief  had  ordered  it,  would  probably 
have  had  no  result  whatever. 

Langeron*s  vigorous  attack  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Macdonald's  precipitate  retreat ;  and  if  Langeron's 
corps,  in  consequence,  had  most  share  in  the  disper- 
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n  of  Macdonald's  army,  it  was  a  well-deserved 
reward. 

Meanwhile  the  General-in-Chief  and  Gneisenau 
took  no  further  notice  of  this  achievement,  and  con- 
sidered the  trophies  brought  in  later  solely  as  results 
of  the  skirmish  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neisse. 
Tliey  would  not  admit  to  me  that  Macdonald  had 
withdrawn  over-hastily  during  the  night, — that  at 
dose  of  day  he  ought  to  have  ordered  his  reserve 
(which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  fight)  to  fall 
back  three  quarters  of  a  (German)  mile  from  tho 
Plinsen  ground  to  the  strong  position  of  Frausnitz, 
and  bivouac  there,  to  enable  hiui  to  lodge  his  troops 
there  the  foDowing  morning, — nor  that  he  ought  to 
have  waited  for  daylight,  to  retreat  with  order,  when 
his  men  and  horses  had  recovered  their  strength. 
But  tliey  mamtained  that  Macdonald's  retreat  during 
the  night  had  become  unavoidably  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discomfiture  of  his  left  wing;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  5th  corps 
was  likewise  a  result  of  this  discomfiture,  as  had  been 
correctly  foreseen,  in  the  orders  issued  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  2Gth. 

What  was  done  could  not  be  undone  ;  therefore 
all  that  1  wanted  now,  was  to  avoid  impnuticable 
orders  for  the  future,  and,  instead  of  increasing  tbe 
discord  between  the  General-in-Chief  and  his  leaders 
of  corps,  to  force  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  must  be  conducted  strictly  in 
B4Xordance   with    given  precepts    and    the    circum- 

^^ptances  of  the  case. 

^B      But  General  von  Gneisenau  had  other  objects. 

W    ^Ho  was  anxious  that  the   victory  on  the  plateau 

I      should  be  considered  by  all  Eiu-ope  as  a  general  de- 
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feat  of  the  Avliole  of  Macdonald'a  army,  because  this 
suited  his  "electrifjHng  system." 

That  I  was  not  to  he  led  away  to  entertain  eueU 
a  view,  my  temperat«  statement  on  the  ridge  of 
Nieder -Crayn  had  already  shewn  him.  He  felt 
uncertjiiii  whether  T  iniglit  not  be  still  inclined  to 
declare  publicly  that  the  combat  on  the  plateau  had 
been  an  insignificant  encounter,  whereas  it  seemed 
to  him  a  matter  of  great  importance,  on  account  of 
some  particular  circumstances  : — namely,  it  had  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  between  myself  and  others, 
that  our  Prussian  newspapers  liad  admitted  accounts 
of  the  events  of  the  war  up  to  the  truce,  wliich  partly 
gave  a  distorted  picture  of  occurrences,  not  unfre- 
quently  compromising  the  army,  and  partly  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  give  well-founded  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  our  AUies,  I  deemed  it  quite  neces- 
sary to  remedy  this  evil,  but  I  considered  that  in 
doing  so  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  following  consi- 
derations : — 

The  lively  interest  which  the  Prussian  nation, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  takes  in  the  occurrences 
of  this  truly  national  war,  cannot  but  be  gratifying ; 
and  our  news]>apers  only  consult  the  real  wants  and 
general  wishes  of  the  people,  in  giving  as  fiill  ac- 
counts of  them  as  they  can.  Nothing  is  communi- 
cated to  them  officially  ;  or  if  there  is,  they  get  the 
news  so  late,  that  fresh  events  have  already  thrown 
the  old  into  the  shade. 

The  uewsjMipers  of  the  three  capitals,  therefore, 
admit  with  pleasure  the  letters  of  volunteers,  who 
tell  their  relations  without  restraint  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard ;  while  they  often  miint<jntionally 
state  the  most  insignificant  as  the  most  important 
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and  thereby  not  only  givo  a  very  false  picture 

CH  the  situation  of  the  belligerent  annies,  but,  by 
repeating  the  disapprobation  they  may  hear  expressed 
against  their  own  or  the  allied  leaders,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter  or  judgment  of  their  own, 
they  become  unjust  and  mischievous.  Yet  by 
such  in  con. si  de  rate  comnuinications  public  opinion  is 
fanned,  which  cannot  be  rectified  allcrwarda  by 
official  articles. 

The  admission,  therefore,  of  imauthenticated  re- 
ports from  the  army  by  newspaper  writers  must  be 
prohibited  by  the  Censorship  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
something  else  must  be  substituted, — namely,  official 
articles,  simple  and  true;  no  lying  bulletins  like 
Napoleon's.  In  war  aU  cannot  be  told, — silence 
must  be  observed  on  many  points  ;  but  what  is  made 
kno^vll  officially  ought  tu  be  so  strictly  true,  that  the 
sharpest  critic  may  not  be  able  afterwards  to  point 
out  any  untruth. 

Keports  from  the  army  published  on  such  prin- 
ciples awaken  confidence,  and  are  really  useful  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  The  King 
entertained  the  same  views.  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  tem(>erate  statement  in  the  pamphlet  wluch  I 
published  "  On  the  Cnrnpaigu  of  1813  till  the  Truce," 
and  chargwl  nio  with  the  drawing  up  of  similar 
reports  of  the  Sileaiau  army,  which  were  to  be  sent 
to  him,  and,  on  his  approval,  to  be  subsequently 
printed.  I  represented  to  him,  that  if  such  reports 
bad  to  travel  to  Bohemia  and  back  to  Berlin,  thoy 
would  become  of  so  old  a  date  as  necessarily  to  lose 
much  of  their  interest ;  and  I  therefore  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  compile  the  reports  from 
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official  notices,  at  the  royal  bead-quarters,  from  whence 
they  woukl  get  much  sooner  into  the  newRpapers. 

The  King  did  not  approve  of  this,  but  decided 
that  my  sketches,  sanctioned  by  the  General-iu-Chief, 
should  be  sent  directly  from  his  head-quarters  to  the 
principal  Prussian  newspapers.  I  was  particularly 
told,  ihat  the  King  expected  that  these  reports 
should  not  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  tact  which 
our  circumstances  required. 

Wliat  I  had  foreseen, — namely,  that  tliese  reports 
would  become  a  source  of  vexation  to  me, — began 
only  too  soon.  General  Gneisenau  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  very  first  report :  ho  found  it  too  cold, 
measured,  and  pedautic.  llie  General-in-Chief 
missed  in  it  the  praise  of  his  brave  comrades  in 
arms,  whidi,  to  bo  just,  he  could  not  deny  them. 
To  the  former,  I  answered  with  humility,  that  I  had 
studied  the  prose  of  our  officitd  style,  that  I  did  not 
understand  how  to  write  differently,  and  indeed  that 
I  did  not  think  any  other  style  would  be  suitable 
here. 

I  represented  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that 
these  reports  must  be  short ;  that  if  praise  and  blame 
were  to  be  admitted  into  them,  they  would  not  only 
be  very  long,  but  that  the  S<.)vereigns  might  look  on 
such  insertions  as  eneroacliments  on  their  rights  ;  as 
these  army  reports  would  get  into  all  'die  news- 
papers before  the  statements  founded  on  the  reports 
of  the  various  leaders  of  corps  could  reach  the  head- 
quartere  of  the  Sovereigns,  whose  prerogative  it  is 
to  order  rewards  and  punishments. 

All  these  remonstrances  availed  nothing.  General 
von  Gneieenau  adorned  my  paper  with  phrases  and 
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■flowers;  General  BlUclier  introduced  Prussian  names. 
I  was  detenuined,  in  an  affair  which  concerned  the 
service,  not  to  give  way,  and  declared  :  "  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  this  is  a  question  which  the  King  will 
settle ;  meanwhile,  in  this  commission,  entrusted  to 
a  subordinate  officer,  who  is  restricted  to  writing 
down  simple  facts,  and  is  not  free  either  to  praise  or 
to  censure,  I  see  the  surest  proof  that  the  King  does 
not  wish  tlie  aiTny  report  to  be  wTitten  in  a  different 
manner  than  this  first  one  of  mine." 

General  Gneisenau  yielded,  not  wishing  that  the 
affair  should  be  referred  to  the  King  for  decision. 
Blücher  was  cjuieted  when  I  told  him  that  military 
achievements,  conveying  in  themselves  the  highest 
praise,  might  be  related  as  facts,  and  the  names  of 
the  actors  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
laudatory  additions. 

This  seemed  to  settle  matters  for  the  time,  yet 

iieacb  report  gave  rise  to  fresh  cont*;»ts  of  the  same 

nature  ;   for  though  my  opponents  had  yielded,   I 

had  not  convinced  them.     Gneisenau  accused  me  of 

^viewing  all  the  achievements  of  the  Silesian  army 

trifles  not  worth  mentioning.  Bliicher  wished  to 
every  well-executed  commission  mentioned  and 
praised  as  a  warlike  exploit.  In  this  continued 
conflict,  Gneisenau  felt  some  apprehension  that  in 
the  next  report  I  might  represent  the  combat  on 
tlie  plateau  as  a  Cossack  hurrah;  and  he  strove 
incessantly  to  get  me  to  acknowledge  its  more 
extensive  importance. 

"What  I  had  said  at  four  o'clock  before  Nieder- 
Crayn,  was  correct  as  to  time  and  place ;  when,  in 
consequence  of  our  victory,  and  subsequent  crossing 
the  Noisse,  General  Count  Langerou  began  to  act 
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on  the  offensive  at  six  o'clock,  the  importance  of  our 
action  was  increased  ;  and  wlien  Afarshal  Ma<xionaId 
by  over-hastiness  placed  his  fifth  corps  hors  de  combat, 
this  action  became  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent 
defeats  of  the  enemy.  The  difference  of  our  opinions 
therefore  consisted  only  in  this,  that  I  ascribed  the 
great  result  to  tliree  causes : — 

1.  To  our  fight  upon  the  plateau. 

2.  To  our  passage  of  the  Neisse  -which  imme- 
diately followed  it,  and  Colonel  Steinmetz's  attack. 

3.  To  Count  Langeron's  attack  at  six  o'clock,  p.m. 
Greneral  Gneisenau  indeed  disputed  the  effect  of 

the  second  and  third  causes,  for  no  other  reason  than 
not  wishing  to  weaken  the  impression  of  the  first. 

Meanwhile  he  gave  himself  needless  trouble,  for 
when  I  undertook  the  duty  of  stating  events  con- 
cisely and  truly,  tliis  did  not  mean  that  I  should 
go  into  details,  which,  if  disputed,  would  be  highly 
dangerous  to  the  good  understanding  iu  the  army, 
which  it  was  my  desire  to  establish. 

Till  our  arrival  before  Nleder-Crayn,  we  liad 
delivered  no  battle.  This  designation  was  first  jiis- 
tified  wlien  not  only  the  three  corps,  but  their 
reserves  also,  had  begun  to  use  their  muskets.  That 
the  Silesian  army  had  delivered  a  battle,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  so  many  prisoners,  so  many  guns, 
eagles,  &c.,  were  brought  iu,  was  therefore  a  fact 
which  coidd  not  be  disputed,  and  the  army  report 
was  complete,  as  far  as  its  object  was  concerned,  in 
confining  itself  to  these  facts.  But  if  tlie  combtvt  of 
Langeron's  corps,  at  six  o'clock,  were  ignored,  then 
consistency  demanded  that  the  partial  fights  on  the 
plateau  should  not  be  designated  as  a  battle  of  the 
Silesian  army. 
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With  the  third  report,  written  on  the  niprht  ftfter 
the  battle,  the  Russians  were  disssatisfied.     Sattken's 

irp»,  because  much  too  little  had  beeu  said  of  it  ; 

,d  Langeron's,  because  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
at  all. 

In  the  fourth  report,  the  statements  of  the  two 
Rusalan  generals  were  printed,  because  policy  de- 
manded that  they  should  bo  satisfied.  This  again 
made  General  von  York  extremely  discontented, 
because  his  statement  had  not  also  been  printed. 
Greneral  Blücher  and  Gneisenau  inclined  always  to 
the  discontented  party,  and  I  could  expect  no  defence 
from  them. 

My  experience  at  this  time  taught  me  that  it  ia 
unpracticAl  to  take  away  from  the  General  in  com- 
mand the  charge  of  drawing  up  such  anny  reports. 
If  any  fear  exists  of  his  going  too  far,  he  may  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  proper  instructions.  In  the 
advance  from  the  Bober,  and  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  French  army,  Gneiseuau's  ill -humour  with  me 
died  away,  and  my  propositions  for  movements  and 
combats  constantly  met  with  unqualified  approbation 
as  heretofore. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  when  I  had  again  to 

ime  forward  with  the  proposal  to  avoid  the  battle 

ith  Napoleon,  the  General-in-Chief  easily  con- 
formed, as  we  knew  for  certain,  by  trustworthy  ac- 
counts, tliat  we  should  be  attacked  by  superior  forces. 
On  the  5th,  on  the  Landskrono,  I  had  given  out 
the  right  moment  of  departure,  in  order  to  cross  the 
Neiese  bridges  witliout  any  serious  fighting ;  but 
Bome  needless  delays  in  York's  corps  produced  a 
stoppage  on  the  bridge ;  and  an  engagement  at 
a  disadvantage  became  unavoidable,  unless  the  whole 
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body  of  cavalry  of  the  rear-guard  coidd  pass  through 
a  ford,  for  which,  on  account  of  its  dc^ 
showed  no  inclination ;  and  it  remained  contrary  to 
orders  to  impede  tlie  passage  of  the  bridge  by  the 
infantry.  In  this  perplexity  I  suggested  to  the 
Gcncral-in-Chicf  to  set  the  example.  Without  &M 
monient'H  hesitation  he  plunged  into  the  water  up 
to  the  saddle-bow,  with  the  whole  of  his  staff.  All 
the  cavalry  was  obliged  to  follow,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  a  12-pounder  battery,  we  gained  the 
right  bank,  without  losing  a  man.  A  general  who 
thus  shares  the  hardships  of  the  commonest  soldier, 
is  followed  joyfully,  and  M-ithout  a  murmur,  by  hia 
troops. 

Wlien,  two  days  after,  we  again  assumed  the 
offensive,  with  a  view  to  take  the  King  of  Naples  in 
flank  and  rear,  everj'thing  depended  on  our  conceal- 
ing from  the  enemy  the  flank-march  to  the  left  ;  and 
General  Count  Langeron  received  strict  injunctions 
to  allow  no  fires  to  be  kindled  at  night  in  the 
bivouac  at  Ostritz,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
Landskrone. 

Langeron  was  not  aware  that  Napoleon  had 
gone  back  to  Dresden,  and  considered  the  passage 
of  the  Neisse  at  Ostritz  an  extremely  hazardous 
undertaking.  He  did  not  follow  the  injimction  not 
to  allow  any  fires  to  be  lighted,  and  thus  drew  upon 
himself  the  suspicion  that  this  fresh  instance  of  dis- 
obedience, which  deprived  us  of  the  fruits  of  this 
movement,  was  not  unintentional.  He  received  a 
well-deserved  reprimand,  but  I  had  to  defend  him 
against  the  suspicion  of  any  bad  intention :  as  he 
had  received  orders  to  cross  at  Ostritz  the  next 
morning,  and  could  no  longer  oppose  the  march,  it 
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would  have  boon  more  than  unwise  to  draw  Napo- 
leon's attention  to  the  danger  of  the  course,  wlio 
would  infallilily  have  availed  himself  of  Huch  a  liint 
to  fid!  upon  the  Silesian  army  witli  all  his  forces. 

In  Bautzen,  whither  General  von  Blücher  removed 
his  head-quarters  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  important 
transactions  took  place.  General  Blilow,  who  had 
never  put  any  confidence  in  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  watched  his  machinations  at  hcad-quartera ; 
and  putting  together  what  incautiously  fell  from  him 
with  what  he  made  known  iuteutionally,  the  General 
now  possessed  himself  of  the  threads  of  the  web. 
He  warned  Tauenizien  and  Blücher,  and  made  a 
secret  agreement  with  "Wiuzingerode,  how  far  they 
shoidd  obey,  and  in  what  cases  they  must  reiuso 
obedience,  to  avoid  irreparable  disastere. 

It  is  by  bearing  in  mind  these  views  and  agree- 
ments, that  we  may  explain  General  von  Billow's 
behaviour  at  Grossbeeren,  Dcmicwitz,  and  Leipzic ; 
at  the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  on  Iiis  march  to 
La  Ft^re ;  idso  General  Wiuzingerode's  advance  at 
Leipzic,  and  Greneral  Count  Tauentzion's  resistance 
to  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  orders  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  At  the  same  time  these 
views  give  a  complete  explanation  of  General  von 
Blüchers  measures,  from  the  time  when  he  arrived 
at  Bautzen  with  the  Silesian  army,  afler  the  battle 
on  the  Katzbacb. 

After  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,*  a  confidential 
officer  sent  by  General  von  Blilow  came  to  hcad- 

•  Foupht  on  Hcptonibfr  2Üth,  between  a  French  army  com- 
uded  by  Mtu-sb»!  Ncy,  nnJ  two  curps  of  the  Amiy  nf  th« 
^ortb,  viz.,  those  of  Geueral  run  Bülow  and  Couut  Tuueutsicn,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated. 


quarters,  who  l.iid  beforo  General  Blücher  the  tidily 
progressive    measures     which    the     Crown     Prince 
adopted,  to  prove  to  the  French  army  that  he  acted 
not  only  as  their  countryman,  but  their  friend;  and 
bow  far  he  was  from  wishing  to  destroy  them  by  his  i 
Swedes,  or  to  slied  their  blood.     Tlieso  proofs  were 
very  comprehensive,  and  of  such  recent  dato  that , 
they  could  not  yet  have  reached  the  royd   head-' 
quarters.     They  decided   General  von    BlUcher  in 
taking  the  resolution  to  obviate  all   political   high 
treason  by  a  rapid  flank- march  to  the  right ;  and  he 
persisted  in  this  resolution,  even  when,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  he  received  orders  from  the  Sove- 
reigns to  draw  near  to  them  on  the  left,  towards  i 
Bohemia. 

TliuB  one  of  the  three  Frenchmen  summoned  by 
the  Sovereigns  to  assist  them  in  conquering  Napo- 
leon, had  to  bo  watched  by  an  army  of  100,000  men) 
The  second  was  carried  oft'  by  a  cannon-ball  before 
Dresden  ;  and  tho  thi'nl  proved  himself,  that  same 
day,  a  sublime  tcucher  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
BO  impractical  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  his  advice  j 
was  not  asked  again.  Time  and  events,  moreover,] 
had  so  strengthened  the  confidence  of  tlie  Sovereigns 
in  themselves  and  their  genend«,  that  the  expediency 
of  summniiing  foreigners  to  their  assistance  was  no 
longer  discussed. 

At  this  period,  in  as  far  as  it  emanated  from  them, 
tho  superior  conduct  of  the  war  was  to  a  great  extent 
well  orgivuized  ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  activity, 
indispensable  when  the  opponent  was  a  Napoleon ; 
too  much  time  was  lost  before  resolutions  were 
matured,  and  despatches  were  needlessly  trammelled 
by  forms. 
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Tn  General  BlUcher's  head-quarters,  the  conduct 
of  buaineas  had  considerably  improved  Hince  he  had 
acceded  to  my  entreaties  that  my  propositions  for 
operations,  &c.,  should  be  made  only  in  the  presence 
of  General  von  Gneisenau,  by  which  means  secrecy 
was  better  preserved. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  expressly  selected  the 
Ruaaian  Colonel  Theyl  for  a  post  near  General  Bliichor, 
with  the  wish  to  do  something  agx'eeable  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  colonel,  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  Dutch  sei-vice,  lived,  after  the 
French  conquest  of  Holland  in  1794,  as  an  emigrant 
at  Münster,  where  for  many  years  ho  was  the  house 
and  table-companion  of  the  Gen eral-iu- Chief.  BlUclior 
received  him  again  at  his  head-quarters,  on  the  old 
footing,  llieyl  was  a  bravo  man,  but  cautious  in 
the  extreme. 

The  order  for  the  flank-march  to  the  right  was 
issued  September  24th,  and  gave  the  first  intimation 
of  this  march  to  he;id-quartei*8.  No  one  knew  that 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Sovereigns.  The  Prussian 
general.  Von  Rauch,  happened  just  then  to  be  at  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  SUesian  anuy,  for  the  puqiose 
of  executing  some  particular  directions  relating  to 
the  SUesian  fortresses,  in  case  the  army  should  be 
driven  back,  lie  best  knew  the  bad  state  of  these 
fortresses,  and  he  considered  the  march  of  the  Sile^ 
BAH  anny  to  the  right  aa  extremely  dangerous  to 
them. 

Colonel  Tlicyl  wont  still  further :  he  considered 
tliat  the  results  of  the  whole  campaign  would  be 
inconsiderately  perilled  by  this  movement.  Ho 
availed  liimself  of  his  gramles  entrC&i  to  the  General- 
in-Chief^  to  midce  the    most   urgent    remonstrance 
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against  allowing    himself   to  be   carried  away  by 

Oneisenau  and  me  into  such  hazardous  enterprises. 
Blücher  answered :  "  Be  quiet,  old  friend ;  everything 
has  been  maturely  weighed ;"  hut  Tlieyl  formally 
protested  against  the  march.  Blücher  started,  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment,  and  answered  :  *'  Colonel, 
the  Emperor,  your  master,  has  sent  you  here  to 
rejx>i*t  to  him,  for  which  purpose  I  furnish  you  with 
all  the  necessary  materials  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness. When  you  protest  a^inst  my  published  or- 
ders, you  dejmrt  altogether  from  your  instructions ; 
you  are  not  appointed  my  adviser  I  I  therefore 
decline  listening  to  you,  and  take  my  leave."  Say- 
ing this,  he  left  him. 

General  von  Rauch  had  attempted  to  force  his 
opinions  upon  Geneiul  Oneisenau ;  and  failing  in 
Ulis,  lie  tried  the  same  course  with  the  General-in- 
Chief,  but  here  ho  &red  still  worse  than  Colonel 
Tlieyl. 

General  von  Blücher  made  no  mystery  of  these 
conversations,  and  the  result  was  that  these  two 
officers  sought  and  obtained  other  appointments ;  but 
at  tho  same  time  the  opponents  became  cautious,* 

Until  the  time  of  our  junction  with  the  Army 
of  the  North,  the  correspondence  >V'ith  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  whicJi  had  been  entrusted  to  me^ 
required  very  peculiar  attention,  being  more  diplo- 

•  It  fatis  been  mentioned  by  niaiiy  authors  who  have  written 
about  this  inimuriftl  boro,  that  he  adherud  iiifioxibly  to  the  couclu- 
sions  he  had  enibracod,  and  that  whrii  he  hiul  once  bestowed  his 
confidence,  nothing  would  make  hun  give  it  up.  Here  is  the 
StRmgeet  eonlinnatiim  of  this  iTuth.  Blücher  broke  with  a  friend 
of  many  years'  standing,  because  be  attempted  to  make  him  sus- 
pect the  judgment  of  the  persons  who  were  placed  near  him  io 
prepare  his  operations,  and  who  possessed  his  conGdeace. 
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matic  than  militÄrj\  Every  word  had  to  be  weighed 
and  considoretl,  with  a  view  to  see  what  conse- 
rjacnces  might  be  drawn  therefrom.  Wo  had  found 
by  oxperience  that  the  written  communications  of  the 
Crown  Prince  did  not  at  all  a^ee  with  hia  verbal 
expresüoDS,  which  we  learnt  thioiigh  the  Prussian 
officers  ftt  his  head-quarters. 

General  von  Gneisenau,  who  hated  the  Crown 
Prince  with  the  full  energy  of  his  character,  was  of 
opinion  that  more  could  be  done  with  him  by  verbal 
intercourse  than  by  written  negotiations,  and  tlie 
Geneml-in-Chief  arranged  an  Interview  in  Puch  for 
tlie  7th  of  October.  General  Blücher  required  an  in- 
terpreter for  this, — a  part  which  Gneisenau  positively 
reftised  to  undertake,  but  to  my  great  horror  made 
over  to  me  ;  and,  furnisliing  me  with  impracticable 
instructions  as  to  what  I  should  effect,  he  remained 
behind  under  some  suitable  pretext. 

On  hia  arrival  in  Puch,  the  Crown  Prince  fell  on 
the  nwk  of  hia  "  cher/r^re  cVan^xes  "  with  the  hon- 
hommie  of  an  old  soldier,  and  entered  fully  into  the 
propositions  wliich  I  was  directed  to  make  to  him, 
for  the  march  upon  Leipzic,  nodding  all  the  time 
kindly  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  then  began, 
and  spuko  at  first  with  the  finest  phrases  in  the  sense 
we  desired ;  but  he  gradually  deviated  in  essential 
parts  so  materially,  that  our  pro|>ositiün  was  no 
longer  at  all  the  same.  He  concluded  with  the 
word» :  '*  Ainsi  nous  Bommes  d'accord."  I  was 
obliged  to  contradict  and  refute,  but  he  contrived  to 
jplide  over  all  my  arguments  with  tlie  ease  natural  to 
ft  Frenchman,  und  always  repeated,  turning  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  "  Mais  nous  sommos  d'accord." 
But   the  being  d'accord  consisted  in  this,  that  we 
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wi»bed  for  a  battle  to  facilitate  tLe  development  of 
the  Grand  Anny,  as  well  as  it«  advance,  and  in- 
deed at  a  tinie  when  Napoleon  was  as  yet  unable  to 
attack  us  Avith  all  his  forces  united, — the  Crown 
PrincCj  on  the  contrary,  wished  for  no  battle,  either 
sooner  or  later,  but  he  wanted  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  desired,  nay,  even  sought  it,  and 
havings  been  prevented  by  circumstances.  He  began 
by  sjiying,  that  it  would  be  rendering  the  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  Grand  Army,  to  entice  the 
French  anny  to  advance  fix>m  Leipzic  towards  the 
Mulde,  and  thereby  remove  it  from  the  Grand  Army, 
Granting  this,  I  repUed :  "  If  we  hide  ourselves 
behind  the  Mulde  with  150,000  men,  this  object 
can  never  be  attained.  Napoleon  will  in  tliis  case 
give  battle  to  the  Grand  Army  in  the  district  of 
Penig  and  Altenburg,  with  superior  forces,  and  we 
shall  be  at  too  great  a  distance  to  take  any  part  in 
it." 

The  Crown  Prince  assured  me  this  was  pre- 
cisely hLs  opinion,  assented  to  all  that  was  proposed 
on  our  side,  and  departed  with  t!ic  gi-eatest  show  of 
regard  to  his  "eher  fröre  d'annes."  When  we  got 
into  the  carriage,  I  said  to  my  General :  "  Early 
to-morrow  you  will  receive  his  excuses.  Ho  will 
not  venture  U)  decline  all  participation  in  the  march 
forward,  but  he  will  find  reasons  enough  for  keeping 
in  the  second  line,  and  retreating  across  the  Elbe 
on  the  first  cannon  shot,  with  the  fairest  professions 
that  *  All  is  done  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Grand 
Army/ "  Blücher  thought  he  had  expressed  too 
much  good-will,  and  could  not  credit  such  masked 
intentions.     The  result  justified  my  apprehensions. 

In  a  second  conference,  the  Cro\s'n  Prince  was 
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much  more  eicitetl,  and  no  longer  so  circumspect. 
The  time  for  important  decisiona  was  approacbing ; 
we  had  already  given  up  the  hope  of  obtaining  any- 
thing by  arguments.  The  fear  of  being  compro- 
luiBcd,  and  of  giving  occasion  for  complaints  to  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  who  had  intrusted  their  troops  to 
hia  guidance,  was  the  only  means  of  forcuig  him  out 
of  hia  passrveness. 

The  English  general.  Lord  Stewart,  brother  to 
the  minister  Lord  Castlcreagh,  was  at  the  Crown 
Prince's  head-quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Subsidy,  concluded 
between  England  and  Sweden,  and  of  apportioning 
the  money.  General  Gneisouau  was  well  acquainted 
witli  him,  and  they  both  agreed  that  Sweden  was 
playing  an  equivocal  part  in  {politics. 

The  Crown  Prince  treated  the  English  Conmiis- 
KioDcr  with  |>articular  attention,  and  souglit  to  win 
Lis  approval  of  his  views  and  conduct,  in  which 
attempt  however  he  was  not  always  successful. 
Lonl  Stewaii  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  on  some 
new  instance  of  intractability  in  the  Crown  Prince, 
that,  according  to  his  instructions,  there  might  bo 
occAsions  in  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  refuse  the 
order  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidy. 

On  the  reiusiil  of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  was 
repeated  daily,  to  advance  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
Lord  Stewait  at  last  took  occasion  to  fulfil  his 
threat,  undeterred  by  the  Prince's  irritability,  or  his 
flattering  offers  of  recoiiu'diation.  To  this  circum- 
^,fltance  the  plains  of  Breitenfelde  are  indebted  for 
tho  honour  of  being  trodden  by  a  successor  of  the 
great  King  of  Sweden.  The  General-in-Chief  of 
tha    Siltisian    army    would    never    have   succeeded 
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in  moving  him  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic. 

When,  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  the  gcnerab  in 
command  met  the  Sovereigns  in  the  market-place  of 
Leipsic,  just  as  the  Elster  bridge  hod  been  blown 
up,  the  Silesian  army  was  already  marching  in  pur- 
Buit  of  the  enemy  to  Llxtzen,  ha\*ing  the  command 
of  all  tlie  bridges  over  the  Elster  from  Leipsic  down- 
wards. 

I  pointed  out  this  measure  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Quartermaster  Generals  of  the  Grand  Army  and 
that  of  the  North,  with  this  observation,  that  as  the 
Sileaian  army  had  hitherto  held  the  centre  in  the 
order  of  battle,  and  must  regulate  their  movements, 
the  high  road  to  Frankfort  seemed  their  natural 
line  of  pursuit,  while  the  line  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  might  lead  by  Cassel  and  Düsseldorf,  and 
that  of  the  Grand  Ajmy  by  Würzburg  and  Mann- 
heim across  the  Rhine.  However,  I  could  obtain 
no  answer  either  about  the  pursuit  at  hand,  or  the 
systems  and  Unes  in  general  ;  every  one  was  too 
much  engaged  for  this.* 


*  Here  In  the  market-place  I  conversed  with  OenemJ  Kncse- 
beck  without  witnctises,  ou  the  subject  of  our  further  operations. 
"We  were  both  of  the  same  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  only  to 
»tick  close  to  Napoleon,  to  drive  him  over  the  Rhine,  but  cross  it 
at  the  Bume  time  with  him,  and  follow  him  to  Paria,  to  conclude 
the  peace  there.  Knescbcck,  indeed,  did  not  doubt  of  the  acquies- 
cence both  of  the  Emperor  of  Buasia  and  our  King  in  this  plan, 
but  foresaw  «oiiic  opposition  on  the  part-  of  Austria,  wliich  mi^ht 
be  occaaioned  by  her  war  in  Italy;  but  he  saw  the  princ)i>al  dJE- 
eulty  in  the  entreaties  of  the  generals  in  command,  that  some  retst 
at  laut  ahould  be  for  once  granted  to  their  dificreut  corps,  to  prc- 
pnn'  for  »o  long  an  expedition,  to  pn^vide  tliem  clothes  and  animu- 
uition  and  repair  thtür  arms.  The  rapid  pursuit  as  far  aa  the 
Kbiue  was  quite  iudispensablu  in  order  to  break  up  the  Gonfede- 
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The  complimenting  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
e8].>ecially  interested  in  showing  off  his  well-preserved 
Swedes  to  the  Sovereigns  en  parade  this  day,  in- 
of  putting  them  in  movement  towards  Halle, 
and  lastly,  the  necessary  digesting  of  the  pleasures 
of  victory — all  lost  so  much  time  that  Napoleon 
gained  a  start  upon  us,  which  we  could  never 
recover. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  start,  and  if  the  Silesian 
army  had  continued  its  pursuit  of  him,  the  combat 
at  Hanau  would  probably  have  led  to  another  result; 
for  from  Eisenach  onward,  Field  Marshal  Blücher 
found  himself  every  afternoon  in  the  room  wliich 
Napoleon  had  left  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Army  followed  from  the 
Werra  valley,  in  the  direction  of  Fulda,  and  thence 
undertook  the  pursuit,  whereby  the  Silesian  anuy 
was  pressed  more  into  the  direction  of  Coblentz, 
as  the  Army  of  the  North  had  not  advanced  towards 
the  Rhine,  because  the  Crown  Prince  with  his 
Swedes  had  found   it  necessary  to   despatch   some 


ration  of  the  Chtne,  And  to  (rcc  the  troüps  of  the  Confcdenktion 
f^nn  the  French  dtvittioiis  iii  whicli  thcj  verc  «till  eiirulled. 
Kneecbeck  hoped  that  if  Hliiehcr  undertook  to  foUovr  Nnpohroa 
they  would  ftucreed  in  directing  the  Gmnd  Army  hy  AVurrburg, 
and  thu  Anuy  of  the  ^'orth,  by  Cassel  oud  Prussiau  31  indcu,  to  tho 
lUiiiie. 

On  this  hnaty  oonsultution  1  groundod  my  communication  as 
an  ita-itenient  to  lui  activity  tiuit  cxcludud  all  dandling  delibe- 
ntions.  Knesebeck  undertook  to  carry  through  all  the  reat  in 
the  coimcil  of  tho  Sovereigns.  GneiHtnau,  with  whom  1  imme* 
diatrU  oonrerst^d,  (still  on  the  market-pbct?,  nhilu  uur  GfneniU 
in-Chief  waa  beinfi  cajoled  by  the  Emperors).  w;w  quit«  of  the 
•Arno  tuitid,  and  txprcHwd  himsulf  (as  wati  aftvrwtirda  mentioned), 
publicly  to  thin  efToct. 
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Inrnnfsm  with  Dezimark,  which  reqjoiied  a  maidi  to 
liohftein. 

Arrived  at  Frankfort^  the  Sovereigns  thought 
thay  might  be  natisfied  with  what  had  been  obtained 
with  HO  much  blood,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the 
continuation  of  the  war  was  neither  necessaiy  nor 
advisable,  as  they  did  not  reckon  upon  a  conquest  of 
Ilollaiid  by  General  von  Biilow,  and  an  attack 
uj^^m  Paris  seemed  a  hazardous  operation.  Had 
Napolon  been  contented  with  the  Bhine  as  a  boun- 
dary, and  evacuated  the  fortresses  he  still  occupied 
in  Prussia  and  Germany,  we  should  have  had  peace, 
but  the  ever-restless  Napoleon  would  have  invaded 
us  again  when  the  Russians  returned  home. 

Tlie  Field  Marshal,  General  Gneisenau,  and  I, 
in  vain  exerted  all  our  eloquence  to  picture  the 
situation  of  Europe  as  opposed  to  this  ambitious 
man ;  and  to  show  that  we  had  a  million  of  dis- 
posable soldiers,  against  whom  he  could  only  oppose 
the  skeletons  of  his  beaten  armies  and  discontented 
conscripts.  We  were  supported  in  our  views  by 
England,  but  it  was  to  Napoleon  himself  that  we 
owed  the  resolution  to  continue  the  war,  by  which 
his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  banished 
to  Elba.  His  haughtiness  did  not  allow  his  recon- 
ciling himself  to  what  was  inevitable,  and  the 
demands  which  he  made  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  were  so  arrogant,  that  the  Sovereigns  could 
not  consent  to  them  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  weakness  and  of  neglecting  the  interests  of  their 
new  allies. 

There  was  no  course  left,  therefore,  but  to  put  in 
execution  what  Gneisenau  and  I  had  already  said. 
In  the  market-place  of  Leipzic,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
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ber,  when  we  were  asked :  "  What  is  to  be  done 
now?" — "Continue/'  we  replied,  '*  what  we  have 
begun  ;  crush  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and  conclude 
the  peace  only  in  Paris  ! " 

The  dcUberations   on    the   subsequent  military 
measures   were   carried   on   very  quietly  at  Prince 
Schwarzenberg'H,  in  Frankfort.     I  had  so  thoroughly 
prepared  myself  for  a   march  of  the  Allies  to  Pari», 
that  I  had  the  details  of  operations,  with   all  the 
particidars  of  time  and  distance,  clearly  in  my  head. 
Gnoisenau   and  the  Minister  von  Stein  were  there- 
fore glad  to   see  me   drawn   into   the   conferences, 
although  it  was  not  properly  my  place.      General 
Count  Bubna,  whoso  opinion  as  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  diplomatist  had  with  reason  a  certain  weight 
with  the  Austrians,  did  not  wish,  to  cross  the  Rhine; 
yet  ho  could  only  support  his  opinion  by  the  weak 
argument,  that  our  passage  would  be  a  signal  to  all 
France  for  a  national  war,  to  which  we  were  unequal. 
Ho  therefore  submitted  to  us  the  guiding  principle, 
that  one  must  carefully  avoid  driving  a  nation  to 
des])erato  resolutions,  by  offences  against  its  honour. 
We  opjtoscd  to  this  opinion  the  expectation  that 
all  France  would  be  mth  us  when  she  saw  that,  not 
as  enemies  of  the  French  people,  but  of  the  restless 
Najioleon,  we  came  to  Paris  with  a  million  of  soldiers, 
humbly  to  seek  peace  there. 

Count  Bubna  met  with  no  support ;  and  perhaps, 
indeed,  he  was  never  really  much  in  earnest  in  his 
military  opposition. 

The  universal  readiness  of  the  Gennans  to  con- 
tribute to  tbccompletionof  the  great  work,  conjointly 
witli  the  three  armies  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and 
with  England,  facilitated  the  resolution  to  cross  tlio 
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Rliine  on  New-year's  day,  1814,  and  to  advance  in 
concentrated  force  upon  Paris.     The  Silcsian  arm^ 
especially  urged  this  liafetening  the  passage  of  the 
Ehine,  in  order  to  allow  the  French  army  no  tiine^ 
for  reorganization  and  recruiting  their  ranks,  ■ 

The  King  had  gone  to  Berlin,  to  regulate  thai 
most  important  afl^ira  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  not 
return  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  until  the  end  of 
December,   when   the   Sovereigns   with   the    grand 
army  had  already  begun  the  march  towards  Switzer-B 
land  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Kliine.      His  I 
State  Chancellor,  Prince  Hardenberg,  had  been  left 
with  full  power  to  act  as  his  proxy  for  the  votes 
of  Prussia  in  the  great  political  questions,  and  we 
had  the  advantage  of  hisaccjuiescence  in  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  passage  of  the  Rhine. 

Tlic  King  had  hoped  that  peace  might  be  brought 
about,  ai»d  he  first  lenrnt  in  Frankfort  that,  so  far 
from  this,  the  passage  of  the  Rhiae  was  fixed  for 
the  Ist  of  January.  Tlirown  into  the  worst  passible 
humour  by  this  news,  he  sent  for  Gneisenau  and 
myself,  t-o  express  to  us  Lis  dissatisfaction  at  this 
crossing  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  reproach  us  for  not 
having  advised  against  so  hazardous  an  enterprize. 
"We  instantly  confessed  that  we  had  recommended 
this  measure  most  urgently,  as  Napoleon  had  re- 
jected the  negotiatiouH  for  peace,  by  demanding 
the  most  ridiculous  conditions.  We  exphiined  to 
the  King  at  full  length  what  has  been  stated  above ; 
adding  that,  of  the  three  Great  Powers,  Prussia  her- 
self had  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  tliis  war- 
loving  Napoleon,  who  was  so  inimical  towards  her, 
annihilated,  if  possible,  by  dethroning  him ;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  eifected,  by  driving  Young  France 
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back  within  her  old  boundaries.  Moreover,  we 
could  not  admit  that  any  danger  was  incurred  by 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  Of  two  alternatives,  one  only  could  occur : 
dther  the  French  people,  sated  with  twenty  years' 
victorious  campaigns,  were  weary  and  longed  for 
peace,  or  they  would  take  up  arms  to  defend  the 
principle  of  the  war.  In  the  first  case,  we  should 
have  peace  in  a  few  months ;  in  the  second,  we 
should  n:iaintain  a  million  of  soldiers  at  French  cost, 
which  would  be  the  best  damper  to  the  love  of  war. 

We  confessed  that  the  passage  between  Basle 
and  Düsseldorf  was  defectively  planned,  and  that 
the  Grand  Army  should  have  crossed  at  Mannheim, 
There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  laying  such 
great  stress  on  the  observance  of  all  the  rules,  since 
Napoleon  could  not  ofier  us  a  decisive  battle  until 
we  should  be  united  with  the  Grand  Army  in  the 
advance  upon  Paris. 

The  King  listened  to  us  attentively ;  never- 
theless he  was  not  convinced  by  our  reasoning,  and 
persisted  in  his  apprehension  that  the  expedition 
to  Paris  would  end  badly. 

I*ater,  on  the  26th  of  January,  when  the  Silesian 
army  entered  Brienne,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  most  complete  union  eflfected  between 
the  armies  prepared  for  action ;  and  of  seeing  the 
Silesian  army  standing  at  their  head,  which  in  prin- 
ciple was  its  proper  place,  at  that  castle  of  Brienne 
where  Napoleon  had  made  his  first  studies. 
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SECTION  n. 


THE  OAMPAIGH  OP   1814  TO  TUE  FIKST  PEACE  OF  PARI». 


The  movements  of  the  Silesian  army,  from  the 
truce  to  tlic  passage  of  the  Rhine,  gave  no  occasion 
for  criticism,  either  during  this  campaign  or  after- 
wards. Sucli,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  this  army  during  the  campaign 
of  1814  ;  and  as  my  object  is  to  furnish  explanations 
which  may  be  useful  as  contributions  to  history',  as 
well  a«  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  reader  in  a 
position  for  passing  an  independent,  unj)rejudic€d 
judgment  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  public 
criticism,  I  am  obliged  here  to  premise  many  things 
wbicli  I  should  have  preferred  omitting,  because  they 
relate  to  personal  circumstances. 

Since  the  re-opening  of  hostilities  (in  the  middle 
of  August),  I  had  filled  the  office  of  Quartermaster- 
General  to  the  Silesian  army;  that  is  to  say,  I  had 
to  prepare  everything  relating  to  the  great  opera- 
tions, quarters,  encampments,  marches,  partial  and 
general  actions. 

I  was  not  only  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
my  position,  but  knew  also,  that  in  the  very  rapid 
movements,  advancing  and  retreating,  the  duties 
imposed  on  me,  joined  with  the  study  of  the  ever- 
varjnag  ground,  would  demand  all  my  time  and 
powers.  I  therefore  renounced  all  that  could  hinder 
me  in  fulfilling  my  duties  to  their  full  extent.  I 
gave  up  all  social  intercourse ;  I  secluded  myself, 
and  observed  strict  silence  on  all  state  concerns ;  but 
yl  have  since  had  cause  to  lament  that  1  became 
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much  estmnged  from  tlie  army,  in  consequence  of  my 
position.  On  the  other  liand,  I  escaped  thereby  all 
foreign  influence  on  my  own  judgment ;  for  the  man 
who  entertains  the  delusion  that  a  discussion  upon 
iiuj>ortant  subjects,  whether  with  friends  or  oppo- 
nent^;,  has  no  effect  on  liis  own  opinion,  is  deficient 
in  experience  of  human  nature. 

The  course  of  business  was  so  ordered,  that  all 
reports  arriving  by  day  or  night,  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  all  depositions  of  deserters,  pri- 
soners, or  spies,  were  immediately  communicated 
to  me.  The  propositions  for  movements,  and  the 
dispositions  for  combats  and  battles,  emanated  from 
me.  I  laid  them  before  General  Gneiscnau,  with 
on  the  motives,  and  always  with  closed  doors ;  and 
when  he  approved  of  my  plans  wo  went  to  the 
Field  Marshal,  to  whom  I  had  again  to  state  the 
measures  proposed,  map  in  hand.  No  one  was  pre- 
sent then  but  Gneisenau,  who  used  to  support  my 
plans  by  new  and  very  acute  arguments.  The  Field 
Marshal  sanctioned  them,  and  I  managed  the  des- 
patches, correspondence,  &c. 

The  Field  Marshal  never  made  difficulties  when 
the  talk  was  of  advancing  and  attacking.  In  re- 
trograde movements,  even  when  he  Iiad  acknow- 
ledged their  necessity,  his  vexation  at  this  sometimes 
overpowered  him ;  however,  he  soon  recovered 
himself 

After  tlie  close  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  Gucise- 
naa  and  I  approached  nearer  in  our  views  of  the 
hifi^er  mode  of  carrj'iug  on  war ;  he  got  aocus- 
touiud  to  me,  and  acquired  confidence  in  me  ;  and  on 
all  points  relating  to  great  nflairs,  we  either  quito 
agreed,  or  easily  understood  each  other.     But  this 
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was  not  the  case  when  it  came  to  the  det^k  of  iT 
march  before  the  enemy,  or  to  the  plan  of  an 
attack. 

An  enterprieing  mode  of  warfare  had  its  charrn.s 
for  me,  but  I  never  could  feel  any  enthuBJasm  for 
the  hazardous,  especially  where  there  was  no  neces- 
sity. From  conviction^  and  a  feeling  of  duty,  there- 
fore, I  resisted  Gneisenau  when  he  wanted  to  go  too 
far.  In  general  he  demanded  too  much,  often  what 
was  impossible,  from  the  troops.  However,  ho 
always  heard  my  reasons,  and  if  I  had  time  to 
exphiin  thorn  fully,  he  often  yielded  against  his  own 
iaclination. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  one  point  on  which  we 
could  never  come  to  a  thorough  understanding.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  imposed  too  great  tasks  on  the 
leaders  (as  he  was  often  forced  to  admit  after  my 
explanations),  on  the  other  hand,  he  permitted  the 
subordinate  commanders  of  an  advanced  guard,  divi- 
sion, or  corps,  to  undertake,  during  the  battle,  with- 
out losing  time  in  asking  questions,  everything  that 
seemed  to  them  conducive  to  their  object  of  harass- 
ing the  enemy. 

My  objections  to  this  were,  that  such  instruc- 
tions may  be  very  proper  from  a  monarch  to  his 
Field  Marshal,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  authorize 
a  subordinate  General,  who  is  only  one  link  of  a 
chain,  to  act  according  to  what  he  thinks  right,  but 
perhaps  what  the  whole  army  may  think  wrong.  If 
a  commander  is  authorized  to  destroy  the  enemy 
opposed  to  him,  without  enquiring  farther,  and  with- 
out knowing  whether  his  measures  accord  with  the 
plans  of  the  superior  General,  tlieu  his  honour 
demands  of  him  to  make  use  of  such  authority  :  but 
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by  these  means  battles  may  bo  lost,  and  the  greateat 
disasters  may  befaD  annies.  For  instance,  when 
throe  corps  of  four  divisions  each  stand  side  by  side 
in  a  defensive  position,  and  the  enemy  attacks  them 
with  equal  strength,  leaving  a  division  before  one 
of  the  flank  corps,  while  he  advances  to  crush  the 
other  two  with  superior  forces,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  corps  would  be  able  to  manage  the  division 
op|>Otied  to  itself ;  but  then  the  natural  consequence 
is,  if  one  corps  leaves  the  place  assigned  to  it,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  an  easy  victory  with  four-fold 
strength,  it  is  8  to  11  that  the  other  two  corps  must 
succumb. 

It  ought  therefore  to  be  an  established  principle, 
that  the  General  should  not  loose  his  hold,  so  to  say, 
of  any  of  the  troops  under  his  orders,  that  he  may 
know  for  certain  where  they  are  when  he  wishes 
to  dispose  of  them,  and  that  he  may  not  be 
necessarily  drawn  into  the  follies  which  they  might 
commit. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  hardly 
conceive  how  such  false  doctrine  as  I  have  alluded 
to  can  be  defended ;  but  Gneisenau  persisted  in  it, 
and  demonstrated :  Firstly,  that  it  is  ruinous  to  an 
Army  for  the  principle  to  be  established  that  no  one 
must  attack  without  an  order  ;  for  then  follows  tlie 
principle  that  whoever  attacks  without  an  order  is 
ie»ponsible  for  it,  and  the  idle  and  cowards  will  take 
refuge  under  this  maxim.  Secondly,  that  the  year 
1800  might  have  sufficiently  disabused  us  of  this 
false  tlieory,  that  one  must  wait  for  orders  before 
dealing  with  the  enemy.  Thirdly,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment Frederick  II.  declared  he  would  cashier  any 
cavalry  officer  who  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked, 
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enemy,  his 
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atul   did  not  go  to   meet  the 

WW  ftlwftjr»  victorious. 

A«  I  must  return  to  this  edbjed  in  «dTeitmg 
to  the  battle  of  Ia  BeQe  AUiAoce,  I  resenre  tÜl  theo 
tba  final  diacuanon  of  it.  In  the  Silenan  annr  all 
the  diipoätions  for  inarches  and  battles,  finom  the 
Poaoe  to  the  fall  of  Paris,  originated  in  the  maimer  ^J 
dcacribod  alxivc.  ^M 

Nancy  wa«  the  fin^  of  the  large  towns  of  France 
which  we  entered.  Gncisenau  thought  it  advisaUe^ 
that  our  entry  nhould  be  made  with  a  oertün 
degree  of  jioin]),  and  that  the  Field-Marshal  should 
cuo  this  opportunity  to  publish  his  pn^nmune  , 
to  all  France,  for  which  the  Nancy  newspaper  ^M 
would  afford  a  convenient  channel.  The  Fidd-  ^ 
Marshal  agreed  to  this.  On  the  1 6th  of  January, 
when  Sacken'a  advanced  guard  marched  in,  Colond 
Count  NoHtitz  was  sent  forward,  to  announce  to  the 
Mayor  that  he  must  receive  the  Field-Marshal 
in  state  in  the  old  German  town,  with  a  speech 
in  German,  of  which  he  must  first  send  in  a 
drua. 

Count  Nostitz  came  back  with  it  in  the  night : 
Gneisenau  composed  an  answer,  of  which  the 
Field- Marnlial  approved,  but  ho  insisted  that  he 
could  not  learn  it  by  heart  on  th«  way.  I  was  ap- 
pointed prompter,  and  placed  in  Iiis  carriage,  to  din 
the  speech  into  him.  Tlie  frightened  Mayor  bad 
already  assembled  the  notables  of  the  place  in  the 
town-hall,  when  the  Field-Marshal  entered,  sur- 
rounded by  hia  numerous  sxiite,  and  listened  graciously 
to  the  forced  phrases  of  the  Mayor.  We  could  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  mistake  his  fear  of  Napoleon,  who 
might  easily  punish  a  word  too  much  by  aßisiüade ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  our  respectable  Cossacks  were 
veiy  imposing,  with  their  long,  well-pointed  |)encj75 
under  their  arm,  indicating  their  skill  in  writing 
history.  But  how  all  facua  cleared  up  when  the 
Field-Marshal  spoke  out  with  soldier-like  rough- 
ness against  the  rats  de  cave,  (a  nickname  of  the 
functionaries  who  had  the  control  of  the  cellars,) 
and  declared  the  droits  r^unis  abolished !  The 
speech  was  printed,  and  sent  off  by  the  mails 
(which  we  allowed  to  paas  everywhere)  through- 
out France. 

The  Mayor  had  delivered  up  an  old  key,  as  the 
key  of  the  touTi :  it  was  sent  to  the  Sovereigns  by 
express,  in  the  expectation  that  the  keys  of  all  the 
other  towns  might  soon  follow.  The  grateful  town 
was  made  to  understand  that  it  ought  to  flier  the 
Pleld-Marshal  by  a  dinner.  It  complied.  The 
Field-Marshid  drank  prosperity  to  the  good  town, 
and  everj-thing  was  going  oft'  most  successfully,  the 
short-hand  writers  busily  engaged,  when  General  von 
Socken  roae  and  «üd  :  "  I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen, 
to  empty  a  glass  with  me,  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
France,  and  to  tlie  peace  and  amity  of  this  fine 
country  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  offer  it 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  expect  it  to  be  frankly 
accepted  [all  the  Frenchmen  lifled  up  their  hands  J. 
"We  are  come  to  bring  yon  happiness  and  freedom ; 
bat  you  will  yourselves  perceive,  that  thiB  is  only 
poesihle  on  one  condition, — Death  and  destruction 
to  the  tyrant  who  ha«  lieen  so  long  the  scourge  of 
the  French  nation  and  the  ]»lague  of  Europe  \  '* 

llie  hands  of  all  the  French  were  gradually 
lowered  again,  pale  and  lengthened  faces  appeared  : 
we  soldiers  emptied  our  glasses  with  General  von 
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Sacken,  and  were  too  discreet  to  expect  more  fipom 
our  hosts  than  downcast  eyes  and  some  unoom- 
promising  sighs. 

General  Steigentcach  joined  us  at  the  Caetle  of 
Brienne,  sent  by  Prince  Schwarzcuberg  with  direc-  ■ 
tions  to  continue  in  some  measure  the  conüdential  H 
conference  of  Frankfort.  Nothing  ooidd  be  more 
desirable  than  that  the  Prince  ahoidd  send  a  man 
like  Steigentesch,  who,  clever,  dexterous,  and  well 
versed  in  history  and  diplomacy,  united  a  good  mili- 
tary judgment  with  vigorous  opinions. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  obsei-ved  that  our 
views  of  the  necessity  of  hurling  Napoleon  from  his 
throne,  were  more  and  more  favourably  received  at 
the  Russian  head-quarters ;  but  in  the  delicate  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  Emperors,  Austria  H 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  enter  into  any  clear  or  " 
definite  explanations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  our  policy  and  miUtary  operations. 
The  business  of  Steigentesch  was  to  find  out  u^at 
and  how  we  thought  of  the  matter,  to  refute  our 
arguments,  and  to  point  out  to  us  something  better. 
We  knew  that  his  talents  were  highly  valued  by 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  as  well  as  by  Prince  Met- 
temich,  and  that  he  possessed  their  confidence- 
Steigentesch  laid  before  us  a  complete  statement  of 
the  views  of  Austria,  supported  by  all  the  forcible 
argiunents  suggested  by  feeling  and  ekiliul  dialec- 
tics. 

We  did  not  engage  in  any  confutation  of  Aus- 
tria's policy,  but  we  unfolded  our  advantages  and  the 
superiority  of  our  military  force;  we  pointed  out 
Napoleon's  embarrassed  condition,  as  also  that  hia 
anniliilation   depended   on   us  ;  we  endeavoured  to 
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prove  that  if  Austria  could  not  bring  herself  to  take 
part  in  this  annihilation,  the  Allies  could  acconi- 
pli?*h  it  >vithout  her.  We  urged  the  necessity  of  our 
nil  holding  firmly  together,  and  assured  him  that,  if 
Priuco  Schwarzenberg  wished  to  destroy  Napoleon's 
armies,  he  might  reckon  entirely  on  Field-Marshal 
Blücher,  and  on  finding  thorough  obedience ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary-,  he  now  wshed  to  delay,  we  could 
answer  for  nothing.  Steigentesch  was  as  much  con- 
vinced as  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  fij-st  humbling 
Napoleon's  haughty  and  arrogant  army,  and  bringing 
it  back  to  the  state  of  other  European  troops ;  nor 
would  lie  deny  that,  if  peace  were  now  to  be  con- 
cluded, the  dove-like,  gentle  Napoleon  (as  he  was 
pictured  by  tlie  Austrian  side)  might  easily  be 
seduced  by  his  soldiers,  unless  their  insolence  were 
curbed,  to  undertake  now  wars,  which  Marie  Louise 
would  hardly  be  able  to  prevent.  At  last,  after 
several  long  and  eager  conversations,  it  seemed  to  ua 
that  we  hud  conie  to  a  perfect  understanding  with 
one  another. 

During  his  residence  in  Blüchcr*s  head-quarters, 
Steigentesch  conversed  with  all  the  officers  employed 
there,  as  well  as  witii  many  others  ser\'ing  in  the 
Silcsion  army,  and  found  unanimity  of  opinion 
ongst  them  all.  On  taking  leave,  he  said  to  us : 
My  friends,  an  old  soldier  feels  comfortable  with 
you  :  you  possess  the  consciousness  of  strengtli,  and 
the  security  whicii  arises  from  it." 

Although  none  of  us  ever  learned  in  what  terras 
General  Steigentesch  spoke  of  Prince  Blücher  and 
his  head-quarters  to  tlie  Princes  Schwarzenberg  and 
Mettuniich,  yet  the  sequel  showed  that,  from  this 
period,  Schwarzenberg  behaved  to  the  Field-Marshal 
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with  particular  esteem  and  friendfihip,  of  whicb  he 
gave  proofs  a  few  days  later. 

General  von  Sacken  was  stationed  at  Lesmont^ 
with  the  double  object  of  keeping;  the  bridge  there 
(as  it  was  one  of  the  prindpal  points  for  crossing 
the  Aube)j  and  of  separating  Marshal  Mortier,  whom 
we  knew  to  be  at  Troycs,  from  tlie  other  marshals 
stationed  on  the  Mame,  between  Chalons  and  Vitiy. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  enemy  before 
us  along  the  Aube,  on  the  high  road  from  Lesmont 
by  Arci»  to  Mery,  on  the  Seine,  The  great  distance 
from  Troyes  to  Chalons  (which  were  the  two  points 
occujtied  by  the  manshals  who  had  retreated  before 
U8  from  the  Rhine)^  joined  with  the  ijitelligence  we 
had  received  that  there  was  no  centre  between  the 
two  wtngB,  and  that  the  passages  across  the  Aube 
were  not  guarded,  occasioned  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

1.  Those  marshals»  with  their  small  forces  thus 
separated  from  each  other,  cannot  engage  in  any 
serious  fight  with  us,  who  are  advancing  along  the 
Aube  to  the  Seine,  on  the  road  to  Paris,  with  140,000 
men,  concentrated  in  a  great  depth,  unless  they 
receive  considerable  reinforcements  from  Paris,  where 
Napoleon  is  busy  with  his  new  formations. 

2.  Were  the  marshals  to  give  «s  battle,  it  would 
prove  incontestably  that  Napoleon  was  not  ready 
with  his  new  formations,  and  therefore  wished  to 
gain  time  ;  for  nothing  else  could  oblige  him  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  his  marshals  cruslied  by  superior 
forces,  before  he  could  venture  a  battle  to  save  them. 
But  if  he  still  required  time  before  he  would  be  able 
to  ofler  battle,  then  his  best  course  would  be — 

3.  To  let  his  marshals  retreat  slowly  before  us 


in  a  line  between  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  right 
wing  by  Melun,  the  left  by  La  Ferte  Jouarre;  and 
join  them  there  with  all  his  reinforcements,  in  order 
to  give  U8  battle. 

i.  If,  however,  Napoleon  were  ready  with  his 
nevr  formations,  and  considered  himself  strong 
enough  to  venture  on  giving  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Cliampagne,  he  would  have  tliree  means  of  attaining 
hiti  object;— 

o.  To  lead  his  reinforcements  by  Nogent  to 
Mery,  where  he  could  concentrate  his  right  and  left 
wings  by  a  rt^trograde  movement ; 

b.  To  advance  on  the  Marne,  and  unite  with  his 
left  wing — the  strongest  of  the  two — while  he  moved 
up  the  right  nearer  to  himself; 

c.  To  march  ujwn  Troycs,  and  move  up  his  left 
wing. 

Ulis  lost  case  seemed  the  most  unlikely. 

Tbeae  views  were  laid  before  General  von  Steigen- 
t€Bch,  who  had  no  objections  to  make,  and  propounded 
them  to  Prince  Schwarzen  berg. 

Moreover,  we  all  agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  extricate  the  Grand  Army  from  tlie 
valley  of  the  Aube,  which  fonns  a  defile  from  Bar  to 
Trannes,  before  we  could  come  to  any  decision  as  to 
further  operations.  General  Steigentesch  stated 
that  by  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  February,  the  Grand 
Army  might  accomplish  this  march.  By  that  time 
Napolcon*8  situation  must  be  disclosed,  and  we 
should  be  united  wllli  York,  whom  we  expected  at 
St  Dizior  about  the  2Sth  or  29th. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  us,  early  on  tho 
2!>th,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  the  nwud 
firom  St,  Dizier,  by  Mortier,  to  Bricnüc,  and  that  tho 
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Cossacks  had  themselves  seen  strong  columns,  no 
one  doubted  in  headquarters  that  it  was  Napoleon 
himself  who  was  marchinjtr  against  uh,  and  that  we 
ouglit  to  adopt  the  measures  we  had  prepared  for 
this  emergency. 

General  Sacken  received  instant  orders  to  join 
the  Field-Marshal  at  Brienne.  Immediately  after,  an 
officer  was  brought  in  prisoner,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched from  Vitry  the  day  before,  with  \Mitten 
orders  to  Marshal  Mortier  to  join  Napoleon,  from 
Troyes,  by  way  of  Arcis.  Thus  informed,  we  stepped 
out  on  the  castle-court  and  erected  our  telesctipe  to 
observe  Napoleon's  approach,  as  from  this  height 
we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain  beyond  the  town 
of  Brienne  to  Maiziferc.  Count  Pahlen,  who  com- 
manded Wittgenstein*»  advanced  guard,  arrived  from 
Joiuville,  and  went,  on  the  Field-Marshal's  invitation, 
through  the  town,  to  station  himself,  with  his  cavalry 
and  some  «lager  battalions,  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
plain  towards  Maizidre,  so  that  he  covered  and  con- 
cealed the  march  of  Sacken's  corps.  After  the 
enemy's  atlvanced  guard  had  marched  out  of  Mai- 
ziöre,  it  halted  to  wait  for  the  main  body,  and  we 
saw  the  whole  body  of  cavalry  draw  off  to  the  right, 
and  form  in  line  against  Count  Pallien. 

I  reasoned  on  this  as  follows  : — Napoleon  will 
unite  with  Mortier,  who  can  be  at  Arcis  this  evening 
if  he  has  received  the  duplicate  of  his  order  ;  at  least 
Napoleon  will  wait  for  him  there,  and  consequently 
can  effect  the  junction  to-morrow  evening.  Wliat  we 
see  of  Napoleon's  forces  here  before  us  cannot  bo 
reckoned  at  moi-o  than  30,000  men.  We  shall  there- 
fore bo  equal  to  them  in  strength  as  soon  as  Sacken's 
corps  has  amved.     As  Napoleon  expects  to  be  re- 
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iuforced  by  Mortier  to-inorrow,  it  ia  not  probable  tliat 
hü  will  attadi  us  to-day.  But  the  question  is,  shall 
we  attack  l»im  before  hia  junction  with  Mortier  gives 
him  a  superiority  over  us.  Such  an  attack  on  our 
part  would  be  a  mistake,  as  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  strengthened  by  York's  corps,  and  the  Grand 
Anny  will  join  us.  Lastly,  it  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  the  agreement  we  had  made  with  Prince 
Schwarzen  berg.     Therefore  it  was  resolved  : — 

1.  To  await  Kapoleon's  attack;  and  if  that  did 
not  take  place,  to  keep  the  town  with  Olsuview'a 
corps,  and  to  bivouac  Sacken's  corps  between  it  and 
Old  Brienne,  Mith  the  cavalry  to  tlie  right  on  the 
rood  to  Joinville : 

2.  To  retreat  towards  Trannes,  if  Napoleon  at- 
tackod  us.  When  Napoleon  began  a  cannonade 
about  three  p.  ai,,  Olsuview  answered  with  his  twenty- 
four  guns,  wliile  Sacken  uiarclied  through  the  town 
to  his  appointed  bivouac.  The  French  grenades  set 
fire  to  some  houses  in  Brienne,  which  however  did 
not  hinder  the  defihng  of  Sacken's  corj^. 

Tlie  Field-Marshal  got  tired  of  watching  from 
tiie  terrace,  and  went  to  dinner.  He  invited  the  cap- 
tive orderly  officer  to  join  him ;  the  usual  cheerful- 
neas  reigned  during  the  dinner.  Some  French  balls 
went  through  the  castle.  The  Field-Marshal  made 
excuses  to  his  guest,  and  directed  an  officer  of  his 
guard  to  take  him  to  a  safe  place  to  finish  his  dinner  ; 
but  the  French  officer  declared  that  he  found  himself 
in  too  good  company  to  leave  them. 

There  was,  amongst  the  guests,  a  man  who,  as  a 
Tolunteer  defender  of  his  country,  was  not  a  sol- 
dier by  profession,  and  was  so  incommoded  by  the 
noise  of  the  balls  and  the  cracking  of  the  fklling 
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pancia  in  the  walla  over  our  head,  that  he  tept 
clianging  coloiir,  and  moving  his  chair  her©  and 
there,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  falling-in  of  the 
ceiling.  A  a  all  eyes  were  directed  on  this  rcfrtJess 
person,  tlie  Field-Marshal  called  to  him  across  the 
table,  "Does  this  castle  belong  to  you?" — "To 
me  ?  No."— "Then  you  may  be  quite  easy  ;  the  castle 
is  solidly  built,  the  cost  of  repairs  will  not  be  con- 
siderable, and  at  any  rate  you  will  nut  have  to  pay 
for  them." 

On  stepping  out  upon  the  terrace  again,  after 
dinner,  we  saw  that  Napoleon  was  moving  the  whole 
of  his  cavalry  to  follow  Count  Pallien,  who,  when 
Sacken*s  corps  had  passed  through  the  town,  retreated 
slowly  on  the  same  road,  so  that  the  French  cavalry 
penetrated  wedgewise  between  the  town  and  the 
thickets  along  the  road  to  Lesmont,  where  it  had 
steep  vineyards  in  front;  while  the  French  infantry 
stood  immovable,  with  its  left  wing  in  a  plain,  with- 
out any  covering. 

Our  cavaliy,  consisting  of  COOO  men,  under 
Generals  Wasiltseldkoff  and  Count  Pableu,  reached 
the  line  of  French  infantry,  at  the  distance  of  about 
1500  paces,  all  which  we  could  see  plainly  from  the 
terrace. 

The  Field-Marshal  instantly  perceived  that  neither 
time  nor  space  would  allow  the  enemy*6  cavalry,  who 
had  crept  into  a  cia'^te-sac  on  the  extreme  point  of 
their  position  on  the  right,  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  infantry,  which  was  exposed  on  the  left.  He 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  leave  such  a  fault 
unpunished.  I  undertook  to  convey  the  neoeaeary 
orders  to  the  cavalry.  Arrived  at  the  point,  we 
rushed  fonA'ard ;  unfortunately  the  day  was  already 
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We  rode  into  the  Young  Guard,  and  our 
g  got  as  far  as  the  resei-ve,  which  stood  a 
goixl  way  back,  ou  the  road  bordered  with  trees  from 
Brienne  to  Maizi^re.  We  captured  two  batteries, 
&Dd  the  enemy  fell  into  tlic  greatest  disorder ;  but, 
as  ofien  happens  in  a  cavalry  fight  wlien  all  are  scat- 
tered, all  command  ceased ;  the  French  fugitives  ran 
to  their  centre,  and  when,  without  any  order  being 
given,  the  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  wo 
found  that  we  had  brought  back  only  five  of  the 
captured  guns  and  some  prisoners.  While  this  was 
going  on  ou  the  enemy's  left  flank,  a  battalion  from 
the  right  wing  got  to  the  vineyards,  and  some  of  ita 
ukirmlsher»  up  to  the  castle  of  Brierme,  where  was 
the  Field-Marshal,  protected  by  one  comjjany  of  hia 
■gttM-ga&rd. 

Thof^e  skirmishers  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  town,  some  lod-liorses  in  tlie  castle-court, 
ami  fired  at  them.  Thereupon  the  Field-Marshal 
loft  Uie  castle,  with  Lis  suite  and  stalf-guard,  and 
rode  off  to  Sacken's  corps  aci-oss  the  fields,  not  to 
block  up  the  way  through  the  burning  town.  This 
waä  the  occurrence  designated  as  a  surprise  at  the 
royal  head-quarters. 

Betuniing  from  the  cavalry  fight  on  the  right 
'ng,  I  found  the  Field-Marshal  \vith  Sacken's 
s,  and  reported  to  liim  the  result  of  the  sudden 
CftvaJry  attack.  This  changed  his  intention  of  with- 
drawing Olsuview's  corps  from  the  burning  town. 
He  exclaimed  :  "  Now  the  fellow  must  not  sleep  in 
Brienne!"  and  ordered  an  attack  on  the  castle  by 
Sacken's  corps.  This  attack  had  not  the  expected 
result ;  but  its  object — to  make  Napoleon  sleep  in 
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the  bivouac,  and  thus  prevent  his  saying  in  hia 
bulletin  that  he  had  conquered  Brienne  by  arms, — 
was  fully  attained. 

In  the  position  of  the  two  armies,— the  grand 
one  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aube,  and  Napoleon  standing  opposite  it  to  cover 
Paris, — a  battle  was  not  only  necessary  for  tlie  Allies, 
but  enjoined  by  all  the  rules  of  warfare.  It  was 
resolved  upon,  and  the  command  of  the  centre  was 
conferred  on  Field-Marshal  Blücher,  and  likewise  that  ^ 
of  the  two  corps  of  tlie  Crown  Prince  of  Würtem-  ^| 
berg  and  Giulay  was  made  over  to  him  by  Prince  " 
Schwarzeiiberg. 

On  the  31st,   it  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  had  in- 
tentions of  attacking  the  Field-Marshal  in  his  por- 
tion of  Trannes.     Nothing  could  have  been   more 
desirable   for  us.     This  j)08ition,   on   advantageous 
heights,  with  the  left  wing  well  protected  by  the 
Aube,  and  the  right  by  impaseable  woods,  was  more-  ^ 
over  strengthened   by  the    circumstance    that    the  fl 
heights,  with  their  moist  clay  soil,  were  difficult  to  " 
ascend.     We  therefore  deferred  our  intended  attack 
until  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  hope  that  Napoleon 
might  attack  us,  and  be  thereby  already  somewhat 
fatigued  before  he  assumed  the  offensive.     As,  how- 
ever, at  twelve   o'clock,  he  still  kept  quiet  in  his 
bivouac,  we  juit  ourselves  in  motion. 

I  had  sketched  out  the  disposition  for  the  battle, 
and  handed  it  over,  by  the  Field-Marshars  order,  to 
the  Sovereigns  on  tlieir  arrival  with  Prince  Schwar- 
zeiiberg, about  noon,  just  as  the  battle  began.  Tlie 
Emperor  Alexander,  for  wlutm  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  who  was  well  informed  about 
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locality,  askjd  me  various  questions,  and  seemed 
satisfied  by  my  answers. 

Tlie  heights  of  Trannes  afforded  a  complete 
prospect  of  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  exception  of 
our  riglit  flank.  During  the  battle  I  was  sent 
several  times  to  these  heights,  where  the  Sovereigns 
remained  with  the  reserves,  and  delivered  verbal 
reports  to  the  King  our  master,  who  gave  me  direc- 
tions to  make  the  same  reix>rts  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  General  Toll,  the  Emperor's  Adjutant- 
General,  repaired  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  during  the  battle,  and  found  him  just  as  he 
bad  lost  La  Gibrie,  whicli  he  had  attacked  with  two 
battalions,  and  had  announced  this  to  the  Eiuld- 
Marshal,  with  a  request  for  reinforcements.  Tho 
Field-Marslial  sent  bis  first  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Count  Nostitz,  to  tell  the  Crown  Prince,  "  that  the 
battle  must  be  decided  on  the  plain  of  La  Rotbibre, 
where  Napoleon  stood  with  his  principal  forces  and 
reserves,  lieinforcements  he  could  not  send  him 
(the  Crown  Prince  was  already  above  3000  paces 
in  advance  of  the  centre),  but  he  might  attack  I^ 
Gibrie  with  twelve  battalions  instead  of  two,  as  soon 
AB  WO  were  on  the  same  line." 

Before  this  commission  was  executed,  General 
Toll  arrived,  and  called  out  from  a  distance  to  the 
Field-Marshal  in  German,  "  The  Crown  Prince  must 
have  reinforcements."  The  Field-Rlarslial,  behind 
whom  stood  General  Gneisenau,  looked  at  the 
General  with  surprise,  and  did  not  answer  a  word. 
General  Toll  repeated  bis  words  in  a  still  louder 
tone.  General  Gneisenau  at  laat  replied  :  "  Every- 
thing haa  been  considered,  and  the  Field-Marshal 
has  provided  for  all  that  is  necessary.'* 
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General  von  Toll  then  screamed  out  -with  sten- 
torian voice,  "  Whoever  has  the  heights,  has  the 
valleys  likewise  1 "  and  on  receiving  no  answer,  he 
repeated  his  words  incessantly.  I  knew  that  ho 
was  not  personally  acquaint<;d  with  the  Field-Mar- 
shal, nor  with  any  of  us,  and  was  so  irritated  by  hia 
behaviour,  that  I  called  out  to  him  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  He  who  liolds  the  valleys  has  the  heights ;  and 
be  who  attempts  to  decide  a  battle  on  a  falHe  point 
only  deserves  to  be  beaten."  On  hearing  this, 
General  von  Toll  in  a  fury  turned  his  horse,  and 
galloped  off  to  the  Emperor,  wlio  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp later,  to  say  that  "he  had  placed  a  division 
of  the  grenadier  corps  under  the  Field-Marshal's 
orders,  desiring  that  he  would  dispatch  one  bri- 
gade of  it  to  reinforco  the  Crown  Prince  of  WUr- 
temberg."  Upon  this  I  was  sent  otf  again,  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  seeking  to  decide  the 
battle  on  a  wrong  ]>oint,  misled  by  an  erroneous 
statement  of  the  circurastances.  I  soon  convinced 
the  Emperor  that  the  battle  must  be  decided  on  the 
plain  near  tlie  great  chau&s^e,  and  not  on  the  thick 
wood  on  the  heights ;  but  His  Majesty  wished  some 
troops  to  be  sent  to  the  Crown  Prince  ;  he  also 
ordered  that  the  reserve  cavalry  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  should  be  placed  at  the  Field- 
Marshal's  disposal,  and  commissioned  me  to  teU 
him  that  the  entire  reserve,  including  the  Guards, 
should  be  ready  to  support  him.* 

•  I  com-inced  myself  that  tbe  Emperor  desired  thia  remfopce- 
meot  of  the  Cronni  Friucc  from  pergonal  interest  in  him;  luid  this, 
indeed,  was  aflerwarda  explained  by  the  marriaf^o  coneluiled 
between  him  and  a  sister  of  the  Emperor,  which  wus  theu  still  a 
secret. 
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The  Pield- Marshal  did  not  receive  this  intelli- 
gence in  vain;  since  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  who, 
through  Steigentesch,  knew  exactly  his  way  of 
thinking,  had  entrusted  hiia  with  ii  great  command, 
he  must  wish  for  Napoleon's  destruction.  Tlie  fact, 
too,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  having  placed  the 
reserves  at  his  disposal,  was  considered  by  him  as 
au  exhortation  not  to  spare  Napoleon,  and  to  employ 
even  the  Kusäiau  gwirds,  if  Ida  ouii  troops  did  not 
suffice. 

The  day  was  unhappily  too  short,  or  BlUcher's 
intention  would  have  produced  an  extrmjrdinary 
result.  If,  however,  wo  could  have  continued  oiir 
exertions  during  the  night,  the  result  must  have 
been  greater  by  the  morning.  This  was  the  Field- 
Marshal'a  wish,  and  I  was  sent  to  propose  it  to  the 
Sovereigns, 

On  the  heights  of  Trannes,  just  as  night  was 
ming  on,  I  represented  to  tliom  that  the  battle  was 
as  good  as  won ;  we  oidy  now  required  the  capture 
of  I-A  Rothi^re,  to  which  we  were  advancing,  the 
place  being  merely  defended  by  the  Young  (iuard 
without  artillery,  since  we  had  taken  five  and  a  half 
out  of  six  of  their  batteries. 

The  next  question  was, — Should  we,  after  taking 
La  Rothiere,  continue  our  march,  take  Brieni;e, 
allow  tiie  enemy  no  rest,  and  early  tlie  next  day 
avail  ourselves  of  the  disorders  arising  during  the 
night  to  destroy  him  ?  or  should  we,  after  taking 
tliat  place,  conclude  our  days  work,  allow  the  men 
t<j  rest,  couk,  and  feed  the  horses,  and  begin  again 
on  the  morrow  by  break  of  day  ? 

The  two  Sovereigns  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
that    it  would   be   better  to    allow  the  troops   to 
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rest  during  tlie  night,  as  a  portion  of  them  had 
been  marching  ever  since  daybreak,  and  to  begin 
fresh  in  the  morning ;  and  this  decision  was  well 
founded.  As  the  enemy  had  8ho\^^l  no  inclination 
to  fly,  he  would  certainly  hold  the  town  of  Brienne, 
which  he  could  easily  defend.  Then,  confusion  might 
easily  arise  amongst  ourselves,  advancing  in  such 
a  dark  night,  a  danger  wliich  was  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  troops  collected  on  the 
field,  from  different  armies  and  nations,  did  not 
know  each  other,  and  on  account  of  diversity  of 
language  could  not  understand  one  another. 

The  Sovereigns  arrived  the  following  morning  at 
the  castle  of  Brienne,  which  I  had  just  entered  with 
the  advanced  guard,  and  from  whence  I  was  watch- 
ing Napoleon*»  march  upon  Leamont. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  made  me  report  to  him 
what  I  had  seen,  and  afterwards  took  me  into  a  room 
alone.  Here  he  desired  to  know  what  were  my 
views  as  to  further  operations.  I  replied, — That 
under  all  circumstances  our  guiding  principle  must 
be  to  pursue  the  defeated  Napoleon  most  vigorously, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  enormous  superiority 
over  him  : 

"  Tliat  Napoleon's  interest  was  now  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  his  rear,  not  too  near  Paris,  in 
order  to  give  his  great  battle,  whereas  ours  was  to 
hinder  this  concentration : 

"  Tliat  he  had,  by  crossing  the  Aube,  separated 
himself  frum  Macdonald  and  his  main  force  of 
cavalry  (which  General  von  York  was  driving  before 
him),  probably  witl»  the  intentuin  of  joining  Mortier; 
or  perhaps  he  had,  on  the  other  Imnd,  directed  Mar- 
mont  to  make  a  junction  with  Macdonald  : 
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"  TTiftt  the  Grand  Aniiy,  with  its  six  corpa,  was 

Brienne,  on  tho  shortest  line  to  Paris,  by  Langres 
ad  Chaumont,  and  might  with  some  exertion  march 
in  six  days  to  ParU  : 

**  That  Sacken's  corps,  united  to  the  Grand  Amiy 
(together  ^nth  a  detftchment  from  Langeron 's),  had 
itij  reinforcement«  on  the  road  from  Nancy  to  Chalons, 
and  formed  a  principal  component  of  the  Silesian 
army : 

"  That  the  Silesian  army,  en  echeUojiSf  between 
the  Mnme  and  Mainz,  would  certainly  have  Mac- 
donald  in  front,  and  perhaps  Marmont  too,  on  the 
Marne: 

"  That  York  had  orders  to  advance  boldly,  and 
to  attack  with  his  20,000  men  ;  that  he  was  marching 
upon  CljÄlons,  and  depended  on  the  support  pro- 
mised to  him.  Tliis  would  make  it  necessary  for 
Sacken  (the  seventh  of  the  corps  assembled  here)  to 
march  oft'  immediately  to  the  right  to  efiect  a  junction 
with  York,  to  secure  thereby  the  reinforcements  fol- 
lowing, and  to  advance  toward  Paris  along  tlie  Marne, 
|mrullul  to  the  Grand  Army,  which  must  keep  to  the 
Seine ;  so  that  the  Silesian  army  would  connect  the 
Grand  Army  with  that  of  the  North,  wliich  w;i3 
taking  the  direction  of  Khoims  ;  and  the  Allies,  ex- 
tending in  wedgt!-likt;  form  from  Rheims  t<»  Troyes, 
would  advance  together  upon  Paris."  • 

*  Aniongiit  other  roasous  that  modo  it  necessarj  for  Sockcn^s 

eorpe  and  a  veak  portion  of  Langeron'a  (nov  representing^  tho 

Hcvian  nrmv,  as  i\w  Field  iVranflm)  wns  with  thc-m).  to  approach 

I  the  ripht,  near  to  the  rt-st  of  the  Silesian  anny  a4ivftnriii(;  en 

~/eMlm*,  then»  was  this  cpt'oiiil  ont^  that  tho  Ci-own   Prince  of 

WüHeuiborg,  General  von  Wrede,  and  Count  WiltgeiiHleiii  hiid 

fiUlcn  into  the  advanced  lino  (in  which  ijackon  vaa)  from  Briunuo 
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The  Etnpcror  approved  my  views :  he  believe 
like  myeelf,  that  Napoleon  was  marching  back  from 
Lesmont,  by  Arcis  and  Mery;  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  all  the  six  corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
follo'winjjr  imuiediately  in  this  direction,  not  only 
because  Napoleon  would  infallibly  break  up  the 
bridge  at  Lesmont,  but  because  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Guards,  who  were  still  at  Trannes,  to  go  back 
to  Bar-sur-Aube,  in  order  to  regain  from  thence  the 
great  chausa^e  to  Troyes. 

I  replied,  that  by  this  step  two  days*  march 
would  be  lost,  which  must  produce  a  stoppage 
in  all  the  movement»,  and,  Likewise,  that  we  did  not 
at  all  want  the  bridge  at  Lesmont,  as  the  stone 
bridge  at  Dienville  was  at  our  command  for  the 
Guards,  by  which  we  could  easily  regain,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  chaussde  from  Lcsmont  to  Mery. 

The  Emperor  had,  however,  already  given  defi- 
nite orders  for  all  the  reserves  to  retreat  to  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  He  refuted  my  arginnents  by  declaring  that 
tliere  was  no  chauwM^e  from  Dienville  on  the  left  bauk 
of  the  Aube ;  and  without  one,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  on  such  bad  roads.  Moreover,  Count 
Colloredo  was  marching  in  that  direction.  I  tl»ought 
I  discovered  some  poUtical  reaflona  which  disinclined 
the  Emperor  to  any  great  haste  in  the  pursuit ;  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  wished  to  gain  time  by  delay, 
not  to  cut  Napoleon  off  frxjra  the  means  of  making 

to  ChAlons,  aud  that  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  restore  the  ordre  ^J 
de  hatailU,  m  the  linos  of  communication  of  these  three  corps  with  ^| 
SwitKerland  passed  by  Langrcs,  wliilo  the  Silcsian  annv  had  its  ^* 
]ine  of  cumtnunicfltion  irith  the  Middle  Rliuie  right  axid  iefl  of 
Mainz  by  Nancy,  and  both  liuc»  uf  the  reserres  must  rua  parallel 
to,  but  not  crosB,  each  other. 
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Ms  pcaco  by  the  congress  at  Chatillon.*  It  also 
seemed  to  me,  that  he  did  not  at  aU  like  my  decla- 
Tfttiun  that,  if  Napoleon  oiFered  battle,  and  tlie 
Grand  Army  were  inclined  to  accept  it,  the  Siiesian 
army,  with  its  strength  of  50,000  or  60,000  men, 
might,  by  marching  along  the  Marne,  take  possession 
of  Paris. 

Before  he  dismissed  me,  I  drew  his  attention  to 
the  groat  distance  between  the  road  from  Chalons, 
and  that  from  Nogent  to  Paris ;  and  earnestly  en- 
treated that  Wittgenstein's  corps  might  advance 
in  the  space  between  the  Mame  and  the  Aube,  if 
the  Cro\sni  Prince  of  WUrteinberg,  Wredo,  and 
Giulay,  crossed  the  Aube  at  Lesmont,  to  follow  at 
Napoleon's  heels. 

The  Emperor  promised  that  Count  Wittgenstein 
should  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  and  his 
advanced  guard  imder  Count  Pahlen  between  the 
Aube  and  Sezanne.  He  also  promised,  that  besides 
this  corps,  General  Soslawin,  with  twelve  re^^ents 
of  Cossacks,  shoidd  be  placed  between  Blücher  and 
Count  PttJileu.  I  specified  the  direction  by  Sezaimo 
and  La  Fert^-Gaucher,  as  the  proper  one  for  this 
general.  The  plan  hereupon  concerted  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  was 
quite  in  accordance  witli  the  proposition  I  had  made 
to  tlie  Emperor. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Blücher  was  in  Somme- 
floos  with  24,000  men  :  lie  had  taken  possession  of 
Sezanne  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  thereby 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Macdonald  and  Sebostiani 

•  Before  I  went  Into  the  EmptTor'»  cabinet,  I  hwl  hcftnl  that 
a  courier  wu  gouc,  or  itoiucdiatcly  going,  to  Cbaiiilon,  with  fresh 
Tiwfruction». 
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to  unite  with  Napoleon,  without  niakiug  a  conade^' 
rable  detour  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

Intelligence  reached  us  bere,  that  Napoleon  had 
retreated  to  Troyes,  and  consequently  niadc  a  flank 
march.  Thereuj>on  T  made  the  following  representa- 
tion to  Field-Marshal  Blücher  :  That  by  this  march, 
Napoleon  had  trot  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sile- 
sian  army.  Ilad  he  wished  to  cross  the  Seine  at 
Mery,  and  then  at  Nogent,  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  detour  by  Troyes;  consequently  he  could  only  have 
taken  the  line  of  retreat  by  Sens,  or  stationed  himself 
at  Troyes,  to  gain  some  days'  time. 

In  the  first  case,  Napoleon  would  move  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  Silesian  army,  who  would 
have  a  double  duty  to  perform  :  lat.  To  keep  the 
French  troops  on  the  Mame  separated  from  Napo- 
leon ;  and  3nd,  by  a  march  to  the  left  to  prepare 
the  junction  in  case  of  necessity,  upon  idl  points  of 
the  line  of  march,  of  the  Silesian  with  the  Grand 
Army,  in  the  advance  along  the  Marne. 

In  the  second  case,  three  corps  (the  Grenadiers, 
Guards,  and  Colloredo's)  would  oppose  Napoleon  in 
front ;  and  three  cor|)s,  (the  Crown  Prince  of  Würtem- 
berg's,  Wrede's,  and  Giulay's,)  would  be  on  his  left 
flank,  not  far  from  Troyes;  with  Wittgenstein  between 
us  and  the  Aube. 

But  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  Silesian 
army  to  act  differently  in  tliis  than  in  the  former 
case,  for  it  would  then  be  for  the  Grand  Army  to  come 
to  us  to  form  a  junction. 

My  views  met  with  approbation. 

The  5th  of  February  was  spent  in  intercepting 
the  retreat  of  General  Sebastiani  from  the  Seine,  ou 
which  occasion  we  captured  30  loaded  ammunition 
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>ns,  which  were  of  very  great  value  to  us,  as 
York's  corps  had  left  behind  on  the  Rhine  its  park 
columns  Nos,  1,  3,  and  5,  until  they  could  follow, 
filled  with  the  ammunition  which  had  not  yet  been 
given  out,  and  only  column  No.  13  marched  with 
*the  corps. 

On  the  6th,  General  von  York  restored  the  bridge 
of  Chalons ;  on  the  7th,  the  ammunition  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  the  8tli,  ojK-nttions  rocommencod, 
in  pursuance  of  the  following  general  considera- 
tions. 

Macdonnld  had  retreated  on  the  post-road  from 
Chidona  to  Epemay,  and  Chateau  Thierry.  A  high 
causeway  runs  along  the  Mame  from  Epemay  to 
ChAteau  Thierry.  The  clmussee  continues  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mame.  Cross-roads,  practicable  for 
artillery,  there  are  none ;  consequently  it  is  clear 
that  Macdonald  must  cross  the  Marne  at  Chß.teau 
Thierry. 

At  La  Fertd-sous-Jouarre  the  post-road  ruas  again 
along  the  left  biuik  of  the  Mame,  towards  Meaux. 
At  Trilport  it  again  crosses  to  the  right  bank.  It 
was  prol>ablo  that  Macdonald  would  march  by  La 
Fertd  and  Trilport,  if  we  did  not  anticipate  him  at 
La  Fert^  in  which  case  he  must  throw  himself  by 
circuitf>us  and  crosa-roads  into  the  road  from  Soissons 
to  Paris.  But  then  his  junction  with  Napoleon 
would  be  rendered  as  dilficult  as  possible. 

If  It  should  afterwards  become  the  natural  task 
for  the  Silesian  army  to  keep  the  two  marshals 
Puparated  frcjm  Najioleon,  the  question  would  then 
rumain  how  far  time  and  distance  would  allow  of 
thi.M,  without  losing  its  prescrilied  relation  to  the 
Grand  Araiy  in  the  advance.     We  might  assume  that 
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we  should  occupy  Troyes  on  the  5th  and  6th  at  far- 
thest. We  did,  in  fact,  occupy  Arcis  on  the  3rd  or 
4th ;  and  as  a  lino  from  Rlieiins  to  Troyes  cute 
through  Epenmy,  Vertus,  and  Arcis;  on  the  8th, 
when  we  Hhould  have  to  begin  our  operations  from 
ChäJons  to  Vertus,  the  Grand  Army  would  have 
about  two  days'  start  of  us  on  the  rood  to  Paris. 
I  therefore  made  the  following  proposition  : — 

Tliat  York  should  follow  Ma<xlonald  with  about 
18,000  men  to  Chateau  Tliieny  ;  Sacken,  with  about 
20,000,  shoidd  follow  Sobastiani's  cavalry  by  Mont- 
mirail  to  La  Fert^,  and  there  cut  off  Macdonald's 
passage. 

That  the  Russian  general  Olsuview  should  remain 
with  about  4,000  infantry  and  24  guns  in  Champcau- 
bert  and  its  environs.  The  corps  of  Kleist  and  Capcze- 
witsoh,  about  15,000  strong,  should  unite  with  him  on 
the  9th  or  10th  ;  Sezanne  would  then  be  occupied  by 
Greneral  Carpow  with  his  Cossack  regiments,  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Seslawin. 

This  proposition  was  adopted. 

Wlien  we  took  possession  of  Vitry,  which  was  not 
defensible,  although  it  had  walls  and  ditclies,  I  pro- 
posed that  it  should  bo  speedily  palisaded,  and  armed 
with  the  guns  taken  at  La  Rothi^re.  This  measure 
of  precaution  was  adopted,  and  it  was  certninly  of 
groat  importance  to  us,  to  obtain  by  this  means  a 
place  secured  against  a  cwtp  de  main ;  but  unhappily 
the  town  had  too  little  room  for  establisiiing  hospitals 
and  magazines. 

Tlie  troops  were  billetted  and  fed  by  their  hosts, 
as  the  season  was  still  too  rough  to  bivouac  regidarly, 
and  live  by  requisition  on  the  villages,  which,  at  the 
same  time  would  have  made  pillaging  unavoidable. 
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On  February  the  Oth,  Olsuview  cantonned   liis 

>s  at  Cliampeaubert,  Baye,  atxd  Etoges ;  be  bad 

(eo  at  Montmirail  in  froüt,  York  at  Doniiant  on 
his  rigbi,  Oenend  Caqww  at  Sezanne  on  bis  left. 
No  diüaäterj  tbcrcfore,  could  bappou  to  him,  nor  could 
the  enemy  fall  upon  bim  unexpectedly.  General 
Carpow,  wbo  was  at  Sezanne,  belonged  to  Sacken  s 
corps. 

\Vbo  could  bave  tbougbt  tbat  General  Carpow, 
pressed  by  tbe  enemy,  would  leave  Sezanne,  and 
retreat  upon  Montmirail,  without  giving  tbe  least 
iufunuation  of  it  to  Genei'al  Olsuview  at  Baye, 
or  to  General  Blucber  at  Etoges  ? 

In  tbe  course  of  the  9tb,  a  report  reached  General 
Blücher  from  General  Caq)ow  at  Sezanne,  that  bis 
Coasacks  bad  been  driven  back  the  day  before,  by 
the  enemy  advancing  from  ViUenoxo  to  Sozantie 
^  with  Bupcrior  forces. 

Soon  afler,  despatches,  dated  the  6th,  arrived 
from  Bar-sur-Seine ;  one  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander saying :  "Wittgenstein  is  too  weak,  and 
|4herefore  Kleist  must  join  liim  without  delay;  on 

other  band,  Winzingerode,  with  his  corps  coming 
from  the  Netherlands,  is  placed  under  General 
Blüchers  orders."  Another  arrived  from  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  saying,  that  he  "  will  not  follow 
Napoleon,  wbo  baa  retreated  from  Troycs  to  Nogent, 
but  prefers  marching  to  the  left  by  Sens  to  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Kleist  must  take  the  direction  of  No- 
it-sur-Suine  to  join  Wittgenstein,  who  is  still 
^•omewbere  between  the  Seine  and  Aube." 

This  occasioned  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
disposition  made  at  Brienne.  The  Grand  Army 
extended   its  left   wing   still    further   to  the  left, 
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and  by  Kleist'3  movement  drew  the  Silesiaii  anny 
after  it.  As  to  the  enemy,  I  concluded  from 
Genera!  Carpow  h  report  and  other  intelligence,  that 
Napoleon  had  sent  a  detachment  from  Nogent  by 
Villenoxe  to  Sezanne,  in  order  to  retain  tLe  road 
from  Sezanne  to  Paris  in  his  power;  and  perhape, 
if  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  at  Nogent,  to  cut 
off,  by  the  possession  of  Sezanne,  the  Silesian  army 
from  advancing  farther  along  the  Manie. 

General  von  Gnoisenau  considered  the  enemy's 
advance  from  ViEenoxe  upon  Sezanne  as  merely  a 
reconnoissance  of  no  importance. 

Head-quarters  were  removed  from  Vertus  to 
EtogGs  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  About  eight 
o'clock,  OS  Field-Marshal  Blucher  was  sitting  at  table 
wiÜi  all  his  staft'  and  other  officers  quartered  in  the 
castle  of  Etoges,  a  Russian  officer  ruslied  into  Üie 
room  exclaiming,  "Tlie  enemy  is  here!"  On  this 
alarm,  a  Russian  battalion,  quartered  in  the  place  to 
cover  head-quarters,  advanced,  and  all  the  officers 
assembled  on  horseback ;  however,  not  a  shot  was 
lieard,  and  we  did  not  learn  until  aftenvards  that  a 
body  of  the  enemy*»  cavah'y  (only  some  scjuadrons 
of  Polish  lancers  had  been  seen  together)  had  fallen 
on  Genend  Olsuvicw's  quarters  at  Baye,  and  that  not 
till  sovend  of  their  attacks  had  been  repulsed  had 
they  retreated  on  the  road  from  Baye  to  Sezanne, 
whence  they  had  come. 

On  this  T  represented  to  General  von  Gnciscnau 
that  closed  squadrons  coming  from  Sezanne  an- 
nounced not  only  the  occupation  of  Sezanne,  but  at 
the  same  time  their  resolute  attack  indicated  an 
offensive  power  stationed  between  Sezanne  and  Baye. 
,Tho  first  thing  therefore  to  be  done  was  to  recall 
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General    Siicken    from    Montiiiirail    to    Cliamj)eau- 
bert. 

General  Gneisenau  was  altogether  adverse  to  this 
proposition,  as  iic  could  not  convince  himscli'  that 
danger  threatened  us  from  Sezanne.  All  my  repre- 
sentations, nia<le  in  the  dark  night  on  horseback, 
in  tlie  open  field,  without  the  aid  of  any  map, 
could  only  induce  Lim  to  say  that  **  decisive  orders 
«huuld  be  given  to  General  Sacken  to  relinquish 
the  march  to  La  Fert^-sous-JouaiTo,  and  remain  sta- 
tionary at  Montmirail :"  that  his  reports  would  an- 
nounce whether  any  force  of  importance  was  ap- 
proaching Champeaubert  by  Sezanne,  in  which  case 
he  would  retreat  into  the  position  of  Champeaubert. 
General  Gneisenau  said,  in  conclusion,  "Then  it 
iä  likewise  at  Sacken's  option  to  retreat  from  Mont- 
mirail upon  Cliitcau  Thierry,  where  he  can  cross  the 
Marne  conjointly  \v4th  York,  and  unite  with  Win- 
sdngerode  l>eyond  Rheim«.  If  he  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion of  Champeaubert,  he  will  keep  open  the  line  of 
retreat  uj)uu  Bergere«,  where  he  will  to-morrow  find 
and  form  a  junction  with  Olsuview,  and  the  corps  of 
Kleist  and  CapczewiUch,  15,000  men  strong;  then 
tliere  will  be  39,000  men  here,  and  18,000  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  If  Sacken  retreats  upon  York,  then  there 
will  be  3S,000  men  united  at  Chateau  Tliierry,  quite 
independent  and  perfectly  capable  of  resistance,  and 
we  Bhall  liave  19,000  here." 

If  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  definite  order 
for  General  Sacken 's  retreat  to  Champeaubert,  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  ought  cxsrtainly  to  have 
given,  instead  of  leaving  it  at  the  option  of  a  sulwr- 
dinato  general  cither  to  remain  stationary  or  to 
come   back,    and   decide    thereby  the    fato   of  the 
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army,  yet  it  might  be  still  possible  to  induce 
Sacken  to  retreat  if  an  oflBcer  were  tsent  to  liim 
accurately  informed  of  all  the  reports  and  circum- 
stances, wlio  could  lay  them  before  him,  to  assist  his 
decision.  I  chose  for  thk  purpose  my  aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant  von  Gerlach,  who  had  already  executed 
several  commissions  to  General  Sacken,  and  in 
whtxse  opinion  he  stood  hig-h,  I  gave  him  instructions 
what  he  would  have  to  do,  ajid  directed  him  to  report 
himself,  before  he  rode  off,  to  the  Field-Marslial  and 
General  Gneisenau,  who  were  not  far  from  iia,  while 
I  looked  after  other  affairs. 

The  execution  of  the  order  sent  from  the  royal 
head-quarters  on  the  6th,  was  notified  to  Prince 
Schwarzenbei^  by  a  rifleman  despatched  to  liim. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  order  concerning 
Kleist  9  corps,  another  order,  dated  the  7th,  arrived 
from  Bar-sur-Seine,  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to 
this  efl«ct:  "In  case  the  Silesian  army  shoold 
succeed  in  reaching  Paris,  it  must  not  march  into  the 
city,  but  await  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereigns." 

This  order,  together  with  the  withdrawal  o 
Kleist's  troops,  left  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  entert^ed  apprehensions  that  the  Sile- 
sian army  would  pursue  its  object — Paris — ydih 
too  great  eagerness,  and  thought  that  this  might 
be  most  surely  damped  by — 

1.  The  withdniwal  uf  troops:  for  Winzingerode 
could  not  join  the  Silosian  army  before  two  or  three 
weeks ;  and  ^M 

2.  By  the  order  not  to  enter  Paris.  ^^ 
Moreover,  these  various  orders  prove    that  the 

situation  of  the  Silesian  army  was  considered  to 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  even  down  to  the 
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of  February,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sove- 
reigns. 

I  then  made  the  following  proposition  : 

"  That  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  order 
Kleist  to  take  tlie  direction  of  Nogent.  There  aro 
two  ways  to  do  this — a  peaceful  march  by  Arcis  and 
Mery,  or  an  agf^ressive  one  by  Sezanne  and  Villenoxe ; 
in  the  latter  case,  tlie  forces  of  this  corps  might  still 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  army.  Kleist's  corps 
ought  to  be  at  Chalons  on  the  9th,  1 0th,  and  llth, 
and  Capczewitach  at  Vitry.  In  the  peaceful  march 
the  two  corps  would  cross  each  other.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  the  most  judicious  plan  to  concentrate 
Kleist,  Capczewitach,  and  Olsuvicw  (19,000  men)  on 
the  10th  at  Sezanne,  in  addition  to  General  Sealawin, 
who  was  still  expected  there." 

It  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  this  reso- 
lution was  taken,  notldng  had  yet  occurred  to  indicate 
that  the  enemy  was  marching  on  Sezanne. 

My  proposition  was  adopted,  according  to  which 
the  Silesian  army  would  have  been  posted  on  tho 
10th  of  February  on  the  three  great  roads  to  Paris, 
— 18,000  men  on  the  post-road,  20,000  on  the  little 
road,  and  19,000  (along  with  Seslawin,  Count  Pahlen, 
and  Wittgenstein)  on  the  road  from  Sezanne  to 
Paris.  In  Sezanne  the  subsequent  operations  would 
be  arrangud,  and  the  better  as  we  could  reckon  on 
receiving  there  news  also  from  Count  Pahlen  and 
Wittgenstein. 

The  attack  on  Bayc,  on  tho  evening  of  the  9th, 
led  to  no  alteration  of  the  preconcerted  disposi- 
tions, especially  as  tlie  march  of  Kleist's  and  Capcze- 
wHsch'a  corps  was  so  dire<:ted  that  if,  on  the  10th, 
need  required,  they  could  both  turn  aside  frx>m  any 
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point  of  their  march  upon  La  Fere  Champenoise,  into 
the  camp  at  Bergeres. 

News  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  9-1 0th,  that 
Napoleon  was  marching  with  his  Guards  through 
Villenoxe ;  further  intelligence  reached  us  before 
noon  on  the  10th  that  Napoleon  had  slept  at  Sezanne 
on  the  9th,  and  moreover  that  neither  Wittgenstein, 
Count  Pahlen,  nor  Seslawin  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aube. 

"We  therefore  now  knew  that  Napoleon  had  been 
at  Sezanne  early  on  the  10th,  with  a  considerable 
mass  of  troops,  unpursued  by  the  Grand  Army,  and 
not  hindered  by  anything  in  his  projects.  He  must 
have  chosen  one  of  these  courses : 

1 .  To  attack  Olsuview. 

2.  To  attack  Sacken,  without  meddling  with 
Olsuview. 

3.  To  march  in  the  direction  of  La  Ferte-soua- 
Jouarre,  in  order  tA>  unite  with  Macdonald. 

Tlie  4th  course,  namely,  to  march  from  Sezanne 
by  I-rt  Foro  Champenoise,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ohaussoo  Ixjtwoou  Chalons  and  Etoges,  had  become 
quite  improl>able,  since  no  enemy  had  appeared 
between  Seziinne  and  La  Fere  Champenoise  on  the 
9tlu  but  all  had  jjone  off  toward  the  west. 

Ou  nxviviujj  this  news,  the  Field-Marshal  found 
himsi^lf  in  a  most  painful  state  of  uncertainty.  He 
ivuld  not  not  himself.  Inx^tuso  he  had  left  that  to 
Saokou.  fix^m  whom  ho  had  yet  received  no  intel- 

ligVMKV. 

Towarvls  nkK»n  my  aidtMlo-oamp  returned,  and 
bivniirht  mo  worvl  that  Oenend  von  Sacken  had 
cv»nsido!\\l  the  expulsion  i>^  his  Cossacks  from  Se- 
lanuc  a  matter  of  ut>  importance  whatever^  and  had 
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therefore  marched  oft*  fnnn  Montmirail  to  La  Fort<S- 
aous-Jouarre.  On  my  inquiring,  "  How  is  this  pos- 
sible ?  how  can  he  venture  to  act  so  in  opposition  to 
hisorderä?"  I  learned,  that  when  my  aidede-oanip 
repoited  himself  hefore  starting  to  Field-Marshal 
Blucher  and  General  Count  Gneisenau,  the  latter 
inquired  what  instructionB  he  had  received,  and 
made  this  addition  to  them  : — "Tell  General  von 
Sacken,  that  if  he  finds  that  the  expulsion  of  Gene- 
ral Carpow  from  Sezanne  means  nothing  set'ioits, 
he  may  in  God*a  name  continue  hia  march  to  La 
Fert^." 

My  aide-de-camp  added,  that  this  was  certainly 
quite  contrary  to  the  verbal  instructions  1  had  g'iven 
Lim,  but  as  he  had  to  transmit  orders  from  Field- 
Marshal  Blücher,  and  General  Gneisenau  had  ordered 
tliis  addition  in  presence  of  the  Field-Marshal,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  execute  it  faith- 
fiUly. 

It  seemed  to  me  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
General  Gneisenau  had  made  the  addition ;  but  it 
was  incomprehensible  that  he  should  have  con- 
cealed from  me  this  complete  alteration  of  all  the 
preconcerted  measures. 

From  all  avc  had  loamt  duiing  Lieutenant  von 
Gerlach's  absence,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
the  course  taken  by  Sacken  was  a  mistaken  one,  and 
might  precipitate  us  into  great  misfortunes.  I 
instantly  proceeded  to  General  Gneisenau,  made  my 
iddc-de-canip  repeat  in  his  presence  what  he  hjid 
told  me,  and  asked  whether  it  was  correct, — whether 
there  had  been  no  misunderstanding.  General  von 
Gneisenau  replied:  "It  is  quite  correct;  I  did  add 
ia  order  to  your   insti-uctlons."     Ue   would   not 
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that  this  was  a  great  mis- 
not  a  shot  had  yet  beea 
Gerlach  had   just    ridden 


4 
I 


however  share  ray  views 
fortune.     It  wa«  noon ; 

heard:    Lieutenant   von   urcimuu   imu   jusu    A«au.cu       « 
through  Champeaubertj  and  found  all  quiet  there;  ■ 
General  Gneisenau  therefore  concluded  that  Napo-      '' 
leon   was  marching   straight   upon  Montmirail,   or 
towards   La   Fert^.     In  either   case  Sacken  would 
manage  to  avoid  him. 

The  march  of  head-cjuarters  towards  Sezanne, 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  columns  of  Kleist 
and  Capczewitsch,  had  commenced.  On  the  way 
we  heaixl  firing  at  Bayo  :  we  comforted  oureelves 
with  the  thought  that  the  ground  was  woody  and 
woidd  give  Olsuviuw  (who  was  deficient  in  cavaliy) 
the  opportunity  of  halting  and  retiring  without  loss ; 
but  we  soon  received  intelligence  that  Olsuview,  who 
had  been  attacked  by  very  superior  numbers,  had 
succumbed.  Wo  had  got  tolerably  near  La  Fore 
Champenoiso,  in  the  wild  districts.  Tlie  march  to 
Sezanne  could  not  be  contiTiued, — we  halted.  The 
troops  were  weary  and  required  some  rest.  Under 
these  ciraimstanoes  Kleist's  corps  could  not  be 
ordered  from  La  Fore  Champenoise  to  Nogent.  H 

In  tliis  state  of  tilings  it  was  quit«  necessary  to 
remain  with  both  corps  at  Berg^res  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  morning,  and  to  re-a&semble  Olsuview's  corps.  H 
This  was  done.  "We  formed  effectively  about  14,000 
men,  counting  500  horse ;  and  as  there  was  an 
immcas»ireable  plain  behind  us  in  the  direction  of 
ChiUona,*  it  was  very  probable  that  Napoleon  would 
make  use  of  his  victory  over  Olsuview  to  attack  us 
before  noon,  as  he  had  a  large  body  of  cavalr}'  which 

•  The  two  corpB  wen*  pet;koncd  at  17,000  men,  but  8000  tcto 
stiU  four  daj3*  march  behind. 
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ho  could  not  employ  so  advantageously  ag'ainst  Mont- 
mlrail  aa  in  the  plains  of  Champagne. 

It  would  liavo  been  worse  than  foolhardy  to  throw 
ourselves  without  any  cavalry  into  these  plains  ;  we 
therefore  resolved,  in  case  we  were  attacked,  to 
retreat  from  Bcrgi^rca  upon  Epemay,  along  tlio  slope 
of  the  vine-dad  heights,  whore  the  enemy '«  cavahy 
could  not  touch  us. 

We  were  however  not  attacked,  and  the  enemy 
only  showed  himself  behind  Etoges,  which  place  was 
occupied  by  him.  As  Napoleon  had  bivuua*:ked 
in  Champeaubert  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  wo 
assumod  that  he  liad  marched  toMontminiil,  m  which 
direction  wo  did,  indeed,  hear  a  cannonade  from  the 
afternoon  to  tlie  evening  of  the  llth. 

Had  Sacken  remained  at  Montmirail,  instead  of 
marching  off  to  La  Fertö,  he  might  have  proceeded  to 
Viffort,  joined  General  von  York,  and  with  about 
38,000  men  awaited  there  Napoleon's  farther  move- 
ments, and  eventually  crossed  the  Mame  at  Chdteau 
Thieny. 

Although  the  communication  between  the  Field- 
Marshal  and  Sacken  was  interrupted,  the  connection 
with  York  was  still  maintained  through  Epemay. 
From  him  we  learnt  in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th, 
that,  after  a  successfid  combat  on  the  lüth,  Sacken 
had  driven  Macdonald  across  the  Marne  at  Trilport, 
and  thus  separated  him  completely  from  Napoleon  ; 
that  on  the  night  of  the  10th  he  had  heard  of 
Napoleon's  march  to  Champeaubert,  and  that  of  an 
advanced  guard  to  Montmirail;  that  on  the  llth,  he 
bad  nmrched  back  towards  Montmirail ;  but  at  Vieux 
Maiaous  had  been  obliged  to  form  against  Napoleon, 
who  wa8  already  coming  from  Moutmimil  to  meet  him. 
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Thus  far  went  the  accounts,  when,  on  the  13th, 
ahout  800  horse  from  Kleist's  coi-ps  arrived  at  the 
camp  at  Bergerea,  so  that  we  could  advance,  at  I 
not  quite  destitute  of  cavalry. 

The  attack  upon  Etoges»  from  whence  Marmont 
was  dislodged  and  pursued  to  Fromeiitierus,  took 
place  the  same  day.  The  Fiold-Miirsluil  remained 
at  Chanipeaubert,  fiom  whence  the  march  upon  Mont- 
mirail  was  continued  on  the  following  morning. 

At  Vauchamp  there  was  very  hot  fighting,  and 
the  enemy  displayed  extraordinary  boldness,  together 
with  a  great  deid  of  cavalry,  which  pushed  with  un- 
usual assurance  even  between  our  close  columns.  A 
Cossack  officer,  commanding  a  detachment  of  Cossacks 
at  the  Fi  eld -Marshal's  head-quarters,  took  a  Captain 
of  the  Old  Guard  prisoner,  who  told  him  that  NajK)- 
leon  was  in  front,  afler  having  made  a  night-march 
from  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  corps  of  Sacken  ftnd  ■ 
York  had  been  driven  across  the  Mame,  after  two 
days'  fighting.  Tliis  was  the  first  inteUigence  we 
had  received  of  the  issue  of  the  combats  of  the  11  th 
and  12th,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  depositions  of 
other  prisoners. 

We  had  been  forced  to  deploy  and  defend  our- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  cavaln',  which  were 
very  well  supported  by  the  artillery.  The  enemy's 
infantiy  was  engaged  in  marching  tlirough  Vau- 
champ, and  a  mass  of  cavalry  appeared  in  the  pro- 
longation of  our  left  wing,  surrounding  us. 

Oiu"  position  was  very  disadvantageous, — Kleist 
on  the  right  wing,~Capczewitöch  on  the  left, — the 
chaussee  in  the  middle.  Our  march  and  attack  had 
lost  their  object ;  Sacken's  and  York's  corps  were  in 
safety ;  and  as  wo  had  the  enemy  advancing  with 
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Buperior  force  in  front  of  us,  it  was  time  to  place  our- 
selves in  safety,  before  the  enemy's  infantry  joined  the 
fight.  We  commenced  our  retreat.  I  watched  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry  surrounding  our  right 
wing,  discovered  their  head,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  marching,  so  that  I  could  measure 
on  my  map  the  distance  they  had  to  traverse  in 
order  to  reach  the  plain  between  Champcaubert  and 
the  wood  of  Etoges  ;  for  this  was  the  point  where  we 
were  threatened  with  most  danger,  unless  we  got 
there  with  our  infantry  before  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which  consisted,  in  my  reckoning,  of  about  6000  horse. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  retreat,  the  Field- 
Marshal,  with  General  von  Gneisenau,  re.solved  to 
remain  with  General  Capczewitsch  ;  and  I,  observing 
from  the  right  wing  all  around  us,  waa  to  regulate 
the  pace  of  the  march. 

On  the  right  flank  wo  were  not  at  all  pressed, — 
not  even  pursued  in  earnest.  General  von  Kleist 
marched  a«  fast  as  he  could,  in  order  to  get  before 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  plain  of  Champcaubert, 
between  the  wood  of  Etoges  and  a  great  |K)nd — a 
passage  about  1000  paces  broad,  which  the  enemy 
mast  pasa. 

I  sent  my  aide-de-camp  to  the  Russian  general 
Udom,*  to  urge  him  to  occupy  the  wood  at  this 
pnnmgr  I  despatched  several  officers  successively 
to  the  Field-Marshal,  to  recommend  the  utmost 
haste  in  the  retreat,  as  I  saw  that  General  Capcze- 
witsch  was  loitering  quite  unnecessarily,  and  wasting 

el  cannonades. 
B  Field-Marshal  had  just  been  praising  General 
I 
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*  General  Udora  commanded  the  remnant  of  Olsuriew's  corpa 
of  itboat  lEUX)  men  and  16  guna. 
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Capczewitach  for  the  calm  manner  in  wkich  he 
treated:  when  my  first  officer  arrived,  roct^ni mending 
the  utmost  haste,  he  wad  unfavourably  received. 
The  second  and  third  wore  scolded  mure  and  more 
roughly;  and  on  my  repeated  remonstrancos  tliat  the 
distance  between  Kleist  and  Capczewitsoh  was  con- 
tinually increasing^  the  Field-Marshal  sent  me  word : 
"If  Kloist  did  not  run  so  immoderately  fast,  all  i 
would  remain  compact/'  ^M 

Before  I  could  explain  the  positive  necessity  that 
Kleist's  corps,  with  its  right  wing  on  the  wood  and 
its  left  on  the  pond,  should  close  the  access  to  the 
plain  to  the  enemy's  cavalry — whence  in  that  case 
no  more  danger  could  reach  us — an  order  arrived  to 
General  Kleist  to  halt  on  the  spot,  and  to  wait  for 
Capczewitsch.  General  Kleist  obeyed,  although  he 
had  ah-eady  reached  the  pond,  and  M-as  only  X500 
paces  from  the  passage  he  wished  to  occupy,  and 
which  the  enemy's  cavalry  could  not  force  witliout 
infantry  and  artillery.  Meanwhile  my  aide-de-camp 
also  returned,  who  had  not  found  General  Udom 
by  the  wood  of  Etoges,  but  near  Etoges  in  retreat, 
as  ordered  by  General  Capczewitsch.  Thus,  this 
important  means  of  facilitating  our  retreat  also 
escaped  us. 

General  Kleist  sent  forward  his  cavalry  (about 
1200  horse),  to  take  up  the  position  between  the 
pond  and  wood.  He  sent  to  ask  the  Field-Marshal 
whether  he  might  not  continue  his  march  to  tho 
passage ;  but  before  the  answer  could  arrive,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  formed  in  several  divisions, 
one  in  rear  of  the  otiier,  and  driven  Kleist^s  cavalry 
back  into  the  wood  towards  Etoges,  and  consequently 
was  already  on  the  plain  which  wo  had  to  traverse 
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with  the  infantry  when  General  Capczewitsch  arrived 
with  the  heads  of  his  columns  from  Champeaiibert. 

Tt  was  here  that  the  Field-Marshal  and  General 
Gneisenau  adopted  my  proposition,  to  place  our 
numerous  artillery  upon  the  chaussee  in  the  centre, 
with  Capczewitsch's  corps  on  the  right,  and  Kleist*a 
on  its  left;  to  march  on  in  close  order  of  bat- 
talions in  a  long  square,  without  any  stoppage,  to 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  of  Etoge«,  It  would  he 
nearly  dark,  according  to  my  calculation,  when  we 
^t  there.  From  the  rear  of  this  square  (which  in 
the  retreat  formed  the  head),  I  was  to  direct  the 
march  and  regulate  the  pace  ;  the  Field-Marshal 
WAS  to  remain  in  the  centre.  The  chaussee  from 
Chfuiipeaubert  to  the  wood  of  Etoges,  ran  along 
an  insignificant  elevation,  wliich  it  left  to  the  right, 
and  upon  which  Capczewitsch's  corps  proceeded, 
beaded  by  three  battalions,  and  a  Russian  half-battery 
of  well- mounted  horse-artillery,  who  did  not  require 
the  chaussee. 

Here,  from  whence  T  could  see  perfectly  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  I  continued  with 
the  troops  at  a  good  pace  ;  I  prevented  the  artillery 
ofiBcor,  who  was  a  German,  from  firing  with  ball  at 
the  cavalry  deployed  against  us,  but  directed  him  to 
be  prepared  to  fire  with  one-ounce  canister-shot. 
Kleist's  corps  was  unceasingly  attacked,  but  con- 
trived not  only  to  repulse  bravely  the  cavalry  that 
dashed  forward  against  it,  but  to  keep  up  its  position 
in  the  march  so  well,  that  I  was  able  to  continue  my 
pace.  The  firing  at  the  head  (now  the  tail),  shewed 
that  it  was  hardly  pressed  from  Champeaubert.  We 
luul  reached  the  point,  I  think,  where  the  road  to 
Bayo  and  Sezanno  turns  off  to  the  right,  when 
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General  Gneisenau  sought  me  out,  and  measuring 
the  distance  we  had  still  to  travel  to  tlie  wood,  ex- 
claimed :  *'  Our  exertions  are  useless,  we  cannot  get      i 
to  Etoges ;  we  must  throw  ourselves  to  the  right  on 
Sezanne."    The  unfavourable  nature  of  our  situation, 
and  the  tactical  relations  of  the  moment,  might  sup- 
port this  opinion  :  on  the  right  we  had  vineyards,  ^d 
in  which  cavalry  could  not  molest  infantry ;  more-  ^^ 
over,  we  should  approach  the  Russian  light  cavalry 
of  the   Guards,  and  might  reckon  on  a  junction 
with   them  as  soon  as  we   had  reached  Baye ;   it       { 
was,  besides,  more  easy  to  accomplish  a  retreat  to  ^U 
this   place,    than  across  the  plain  to  tlie   wood  of  W 
Etoges.     But  the  arguments  against  this  movement 
were,  that  we  carried  with  us  a  number  of  guns  quite 
disproportionate  to   our   infantry,  and  it  was  veiy 
doubtful  whether  we  had  sufficient  strength  of  horeea 
to  transport  them  on  the  cross-road.     Moreover,  as 
the  enemy  was  already  on  the  road  to  Baye,  the 
artillery  must  remain  surrounded  by  the  infantry,  on 
quitting  the  chauss^e, — a  circumstance  which  would 
prevent  the  latter*»  profiting  by  the  vineyards,  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  guns. 
And,  lastly,  the  deviation  to  the  right  would  cause 
such  loss  of  time,  that  the  enemy  might  bring  up  his 
batteries  (defiling  from  Champcaubert),  to  fire  on 
our  long  square  with  case-shot,  which  we  could  only 
avoid  by  continuing  in  quick  march  on  the  road  to 
Etoges. 

But  if  by  a  deviation  to  the  right  toward  Sezanne 
we  could  not  evade  the  danger  of  succumbing  to  the 
united  attacks  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  how  much 
more  unfavourable,  even  than  our  tactical,  would  our 
strategical  relations  be  I     Our  convoys  and  reserves 
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were  all  proceeding  to  Chillons :  General  Udom  and 
«mr  cavalry  liad  retired  in  this  direction,  after  being 
driveu  from  the  Imltle-field,  and  expected  lis  at 
Etoges,  or  in  the  camp  at  Bergeres,  where  we  shuidd 
find  our  baggage  and  provisions.  If  we  marched 
apon  Sezanne,  it  could  only  be  with  a  view  to  regain 
the  connection  with  General  Udom  and  with  Chäloua, 
round  by  the  Marais  de  St.  Gand.  We  had  two 
miles  to  go  to  the  camp  at  Bergtires  on  a  well-known 
ohaussöe,  where  we  should  iind  straw  and  provisions. 
Sezanne  was  just  as  far  from  us,  and  no  one  knew 
the  road,  which  was  described  as  very  heavy.  It 
was  problematical  whetlier  we  should  find  General 
von  DJebitsch  in  the  night,  or  whether  his  instructions 
would  allow  liim  to  escort  us  on  the  following  day. 
But  even  supposing  that  we  got  our  wearied  troops 
(without  a  single  horseman)  to  Sezanne,  and  re- 
mained lying  there  without  provisions,  straw,  or 
wood,  we  should  still  be  four  (Genuan)  miles  from  the 
camp  at  Bergeres,  and  eight  from  Chä.lons.  When 
General  Udom  (from  whom  we  were  quite  separated, 
and  with  whom  we  could  only  communicate  through 
Sesanne)  recognised  hie  position  the  following  morn- 
ing, ho  would  have  no  other  resource  but  to  retire 
two  miles  across  the  Mamo  at  Epemay,  or  four  miles 
to  ChAlons.  He  could  not  engage  in  a  combat.  This 
WIS  a  considenition  which  uught  to  prevent  our  ven- 
turing on  a  march  from  Sezanno  to  Bcrgeres,  and 
oblige  us  to  proceed  toward  Chalons,  the  most  natural 
point  of  connection  with  the  corps  of  York  and 
Sacken ;  but  tliis  march  of  eight  miles,  through  a 
plain>  with  troops  so  himgry  and  weary,  and  ^\^thout 
any  cavalry,  might  expose  us  to  a  shameful  defcjit. 
I  explained  these  arguments  for  and  against  tho 
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movement  to   the   right   as   briefly   as   possible 
General  Gneisenau,  who  weighed  them  all  call 
I  then  earnestly  entreated  him  : — "  Leave  the  dis- 
position as  it  is;  we  shall  certainly  fight  our  way       , 
through,  to  the  wood  of  Etoges,  if  we  keep  firmly  fl 
together ;  I  will  bore  the   hole  for  you.     But  we   " 
must  not  delay  our  march  a  moment,  for  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  horse-artillery  of  the  cavalry  corps 
which  has  turned  us  may  come  on;  and  then  we 
are  threatened  with  the  danger  of  having  our  com- 
pact battalions  broken  by  the  cavalry." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Gneisenau  ;  "let  us  stick  to 
the  old  disposition.  You  go  briskly  forwards  with 
the  head;  I  will  take  care  that  all  follow  in  close 
order."  And  accordingly  this  was  done.  A  hostile 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  fonned,  to  make  an  attack  on 
Uie  three  Russian  battahons  at  our  head.  These 
happened  to  be  the  newly  formed  battalions  just  , 
arrived.  Their  commanders  halted  and  made  ready ;  fl 
they  allowed  the  enemy  tu  advance  sixty  paces  ^ 
before  they  gave  the  word, — Fire  I  Instead  of  the 
first  and  second  ranks  of  the  leading  column  giving 
fire,  the  whole  battalion  fired  at  once,  and  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  three  pots  d/eu.  Nothing  hindered 
the  cuirassiers  from  breaking  into  the  close  battalions^ 
for  not  a  horse,  not  a  uuin  of  them  had  fallen,  but 
they  had  turned  about.  1  thought  this  was  the 
moment  to  make  tlie  inexperienced  soldiers  believe 
they  had  done  something  heroic :  I  hurrahed  them 
loudly,  and  Perrot  and  Pert'botist^e}:  had  their  effect. 
They  moved  on  briskly,  their  drums  struck  up  a 
inarch,  and  all  the  drums  of  both  corps  followed  in 
this  boat. 

I  now  dashed  with  the  Russian,  horse-artillery 
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after  the  cuiraasiers,  to  prevent  tbcir  making  front 
«gnin,  and  embarrassing  us  on  tlie  way.  The  young 
officer,  whom  1  directed  nut  to  unlimbcr  until  he 
could  reach  the  enemy  with  case-shot,  followed  at 
full  speed,  and  came,  without  any  covering,  so  near 
the  enemy  that  his  zeal  made  him  foolhardy.  Tho 
cuirassiers  made  front  when  they  received  the  first 
discliaxgc  of  one-ounce  canister  -  shot,  whereupon 
they  dashed  off  hke  lightning  to  the  right,  by  the 
chatiss^,  from  whence  they  came,  and  left  the  way 
to  the  wood  quite  open  to  us,  which  we  reached, 
without  the  head  of  the  column  being  again  attacked, 
just  as  it  began  to  get  dark. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  sides  of  the  long 
«luare,  particularly  Kleist's  corjjs,  which  was  opposed 
to  the  enemy's  corps  of  cavafry,  had  still  to  stand 
#everal  attacks,  which  the  troops  repelled  with 
useworthy  coolness,  not  allowing  themselves  to  bo 
stopped  in  their  march,  which  was  the  matter  of 
most  nnportance  here.  Arrived  at  the  wood,  my 
advice  wan  to  lead  on  the  two  cor{>8,  now  c<jnfine<l 
on  the  narrow  chauasde,  in  one  column,  without 
stopping. 

It  required  some  time  indeed  to  compress  the 
long  square  in  the  wood,  but  if  the  troops  in  the 
rear  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  guarding  it  well  right 
and  left,  awaited  their  time  to  be  incorporated  in 
tho  column,  tho  cavalry  could  do  them  no  farther 
harm,  and  the  infantry  approaching  from  Champeau- 
bert  would  have  to  attack  the  wood  in  the  dark, 
■where  the  enemy  had  no  particular  advantages. 
About  thirt  time  two  battalions  belonging  to  tho 
rear  went  astray,  which  must  luive  been  caused 
by  some  faulty  arrangement.     It  \vna  alleged  that 
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these  battalions  mistook  the  enemy  for  friends ;  tho 
same  had  happened  to  our  opponents  in  the  dark; 
for  as  tlxe  Field-Marshal  was  stopping  at  the  en-  i 
trance  of  the  wood,  to  see  hi»  colunm  defile,  some  of  ■ 
the  enemy^s  scattered  cavaJry  got  mixed  with  his 
suite,  but  were  soon  recognized  and  driven  away.  ^ 
The  troops  received  orders  to  march  back  into  ^ 
the  camp  of  Bergferes,  which  they  had  left  the  day 
before.  All  marched  on  briskly  and  in  good  order 
upon  the  chauss^e,  the  divisions  separated  by  smaJl 
intervals.  The  division  of  Prince  Augustus  was  tho 
last,  and  was  not  pursued  on  the  chauss^;  but  ou 
entering  Etoges,  which  the  Field-Marshal  had  just 
traversed  with  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  the  enemy, 
who  must  have  penetrated  into  it  by  a  lane  from 
Champeaubert,  fell  upon  the  Prince  fr^m  the  side 
streets,  and  a  fight  began  which  cost  us  many  men ;  for 
a  bridge  across  a  swampy  ditch  fell  in,  and  all  who 
were  left  behind  to  shift  for  themselveö  were  not 
able  to  reach  the  other  side  by  roundabout  ways. 
About  midnight,  having  rejoined  General  Udom 
and  our  cavalry,  we  reached  the  camp  of  Bergbres, 
from  whence,  aft^r  some  hours*  rest,  we  broke  up  for 
Chalons,  where  we  arrived  about  noon,  February 
15th.» 

*  Ttto  English  writrr,  Alitchcl,  has  publühed  an  account  of 
this  14th  of  February  (so  unlucky  for  the  SUe^ian  army),  afW 
CiirefiiUy  Httulyiiig  all  tliat  lie  could  finil  in  the  botik-tnultf  ivlAtir« 
to  the  combats  of  this  day.  Therp  can  bo  uo  doubt  about  bis 
anxiety  to  iuvestigstc  the  truth.  He  lias,  moreover,  ven'  accu- 
rately comprehended  the  situation  of  the  SUesian  army  and  its 
iutcntion.*,  Nevertheless  if  errors  have  crept  in  (as  is  unavoidable 
in  narrating  so  many  confused  events  vhich  occurred  in  part 
during  tho  night),  this  imposes  on  tho  still  living  witnesee«  the 
duty  of  explaining  them,  in  order  that  no  inaccuracy  may  be 
allowed  to  go  dovn  to  postcri^. 
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At  Cbalons  everything  now  appeared  in  a  new 
and  cheerfiil  light.  Accounts  came  in  from  the  two 
generals  Von  Sacken  and  Von  York,  and  they  theiu- 
eelves  both  entered  Chalons  on  the  two  following 

The  Sileeian  army  could  have  reached  Etoges  on  the  14th 
of  February  without  any  coi^Bidernble  loss,  before  it  grew  dork,  if 
the  Firld-JInrHhol  had  not,  tjütlng  pli-aHure  in  the  slowness  of 
his  retreat,  quite  forgotten  the  agreement  that  it  should  be  lett 
to  me,  on  the  right  wing,  to  regulate  the  puce  during  the  retreat. 
In  onler  to  eiwutc  the  comntiasion  entrusted  tu  me,  I  rode  with 
some  officers  from  heiglit  to  height,  na  near  na  possible  to  the 
«neiny  surroundinc;  us.  I  discovered  tho  dircrtion  as  well  as  the 
intentkin  of  this  inurcb,  and  was  nble,  with  map  and  ehronometiir 
to  hand,  to  meaaure  off  with  the  eompaas  the  djstances  which  the 
beads  of  his  columns  bad  still  to  traverse,  in  order  to  turn  them 
into  tinie,  aqd  compare  this  with  the  time  we  required  to  reach 
the  wood  of  Etoges.  The  enemy's  Uorae-artiller>-,  beinja;  obliged 
to  go  at  a  foot-pace  on  account  of  the  heavy  roads,  could  not 
follow  his  CATalry.  and  consequently  was  still  far  behind. 

Tbetw  caleulatifms  showed  that  if  the  Silesiau  army  ke[)t  up  a 
good  pace,  it  might  he  in  Etoges  before  the  artiller}'  of  the  cavalry 
eorp«  could  come  up.  The  cavalry,  indeed,  U"  it  fell  into  a  trot, 
could  be  deployed  on  the  plain  before  we  got  there;  but  what 
could  it  do  without  artillen? 

General  Kleist  saw  our  situation  in  tho  samo  light  aa  I 
did,  and  was  the  more  annoyed  at  the  answers  I  reeeived  to  my 
m0BM4^,  as  the  arrival  of  his  corps  in  tlie  wood  of  Etoges  was  of 
importanoo  to  tlie  whole,  while  lus  stopping  was  of  no  advautogo 
«nren  to  Capcaewi Inch's  corps.  Meanwhile,  even  after  General 
Kleist  had  punctually  obeyed  the  order  to  halt,  and  had  learnt 
tlwt  Udniu  was  ttol  in  the  wood,  he  did  not  consider  (any  moro 
thao  Prince  Augiutua  or  I),  our  situation  to  be  such  as  to  pre- 
dtulft  all  hope  of  a  favourablo  lasue.  Tlie  Field-ISlarshal  and 
Gwierol  Gneisenau  had  given  directtont<  fur  an  obstinate  defence 
of  Champeaubert — which  indeed  they  gave  up  in  const-quence  of 
my  counter-representations,  but  nevertheless  tht^  is  the  strongest 
pioof  that  thoy  too  uoiisidercd  our  situatioa  much  le^a  perilous 
than  it  has  appeared  to  Mitchel.  If  he  has  admitt^^d  my  exelama- 
ttou  "  Wu  must  hold  fast  together/'  as  a  proof  that  iL  must  have 
bem  ao  anawer  to  aome  such  expresaion  as  "  Wo  muat  separate— 
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The  Commissary  of  the  army  had  received  in- 
structions on  the  7tli  of  February  to  establish  a 
ma^^azine  at  Chfilons,  wliich  shoidd  furnish  the  Sile- 
aian  army  with  provisions  for  a  fortnight.  We 
found  there  the  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
sent  to  collect  contributions,  with  important  maga- 
zdnea.  Of  forage  (which  was  particularly  scarce) 
we  found  enough  heaped  up  in  two  churches  to 
suffice  the  army  for  ten  days.  A  cargo  of  shoes 
just  arrived  supplied  the  necessities  of  York's  and 
Sacken's  corps.  We  had  thus  the  means  of  either 
awaiting  our  reinforcements,  or  of  advancing  towards 
Paris,  with  a  fi^ah  supply  of  provisions. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg's  desire  to  deliver  a  battle 
on  the  Seine,  in  concert  with  the  Silesian  army, 
decided  the  Field-Marshal  to  march  off  to  the  left 
on  the  1 9th  of  February,  so  that  York's  and  Sacken'» 
corps  had  not  oven  two  days  to  recruit. 

The  reunion  of  the  Silesian  army  at  Chalons 
forms  a  natural  resting-place,  and  offers  a  good  oppor- 
timity  for  thorougljy  examining  General  Clatiscwitz's 
criticism  on  aßairs  from  the  battle  of  La  Rothicre 

wc  must  «are  ourselves  a»  well  as  we  c*n/*  or  still  more,  "  We 
mtut  yield,"  tliitt  would  be  a  \ery  wroug  assmuptiou.  Not  only 
I  beard  no  such  cowardly  expression,  but  I  muAt  protf«t  against 
the  pottsibility  of  ittt  bi'ing  uttered  by  as  officer  of  either  corp». 
With  tlie  spirit  that  luiimated  the  Sileeiim  amiy,  I  even  doubt 
that  it  could  hard  passed  the  lips  of  a  common  soldier.  If  a  femalo 
sutler  uow  hud  used  suuh  on  exprcBston,  she  would  have  bocn 
cudgelled. 

My  words  referred  to  the  ordinarj"  mode  of  knepinfi  tho 
brigadea  apart  in  eorubats,  which  iu  an  open  plain,  and  befort!  such 
a  great  mass  of  cavalry,  exposed  us  to  thu  danger,  Tir..,  that  single 
bold  horsemen  dn.<thed  into  the  intervals  between  the  brigades,  and 
roialed  na  in  the  licat  of  the  fray  to  fire  ou  each  other,  or  to  baa 
prccioua  time  by  halting. 
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to  tlic  nüddlo  of  February.  This  criticism  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  "Campaign  of  1814,"  in  the  soventh 
volume  of  his  works,  published  in  1835  by  Diimler, 
at  lierliu. 

Even  before  the  appearance  of  this  work,  writers 
had  been  disposed  to  publisli  critical  remarks  on  the 
events  of  this  campaign  ;  but  these  were  paitly  built 
upon  such  inaccurate  facts,  and  partly  composed  with 
so  little  care  and  correctness,  and  with  such  weak 
powers  of  judgment,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
refute  them.  But  here,  in  the  person  of  General 
CSftusewitz,  a  man  stepped  forward  who  failed  in 
nothing  but  in  the  correct  exposition  of  the  events 
and  motives  of  action,  who  firmly  believed  that 
he  held  in  his  hands  all  the  fine  threads  of  tho 
entangled  web,  and  to  whose  censure  we  sliould  be 
often  obliged  to  assent,  if  everything  had  been  as  he 
imagined.  Here,  therefore,  a  refiitation  is  called 
for. 

In  the  liiatorical  narrative  of  this  section,  from 
page  335,  nearly  all  is  misrepresented.  Page  339 
consists  almost  entirely  of  inaccuracies. 

Greneral  Clausewitz's  first  and  principal  censiu-e 
relates  to  the  Field-Marshal's  separation  from  Princo 
Sdiwarzcnbcrg  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothi^re.  He 
8ays,  page  398  :  "Instead  of  making  use  of  the  vic- 
tory to  pursue  and  scatter  the  onemy*8  principal 
army,  BUicher  and  Schwarzenberg  separate." 

Pages  335  and  336,  he  reckons  that  the  allied 
troops  at  ]ja  Kothi^re,  without  the  Guards,  and 
without  Colloredo  and  Wittgenstein  (who  were  close 
at  Imnd)  wore  74,0U{>  strong,  and  Napoleon  only 
40,000.  Now  as  tho  Guard»,  Colloredo,  and  "Witt- 
genatein,  amounted  to  60,000,  and  consecjucntly  the 
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allied  army  had  134,000  against  40,000,  let  xis  ask 
how  should  this  more  than  triple  force  have  rolled 
along  behind  Napoleon  on  one  and  the  same  road, 
without  provisions  ? 

And  if  110,000  remained  behind  Napoleon,  and 
25,000  stnick  off  to  the  right,  can  this  be  called  any- 
thing but  a  pursuit  ? 

Page  399,  ho  calls  this  march  of  BlUchcr's  pre- 
cvpiioie  and  mistaken. 

Page  400,  he  says  that  by  this  deviation  of 
Blücher*s,  we  got  out  of  the  right  line. 

Page  405,  that,  after  the  victory  of  La  Rothi^re, 
the  Allies  grew  presumptuous. 

Page  406,  that  they  parted  from  irresolution  and 
want  of  unity. 

As,  in  pages  415  and  416,  the  critic  explains  the 
circumstances  of  the  Silesian  army,  while  advancing, 
quite  correctly,  to  prove  that  Bliicher's  troops  lifid 
beeil  used  with  good  e^ionomiy^  it  is  the  less  intelligible 
how  he  can  censure  the  march  which  brought  Blücher 
to  Sommcsous  by  daybreak  on  the  4th,  and  to 
Sezanne  on  the  5th. 

By  this  movement  Macdonald  was  decisively 
parted  from  Napoleon,  while  the  Grand  Anny  kept 
its  direction  with  seven  corps,  and  did  not  want,  and 
indeed  could  not  even  miss,  the  eighth  corps  absent 
ftx>m  the  Silesian  army  in  the  battle  of  La  Bothiere. 
The  critic  would  have  undoubtedly  judged  differently 
had  he  known  all  the  facts  as  they  Iiave  been  laid 
down  here  from  the  reports. 

But  page  417  shows  how  astonishingly  he  mis- 
represented to  himself  the  motives  of  the  battle  of 
La  Rothiere,  where  he  asserts  that  Schwarzenbcrg 
did  not  wish  to  give  battle,  but  only  to  let  BlUchcr 
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attempt  one  with  a  portion  of  his  forces.     The  state 
of  the  cftse  was  as  follows : — 

On  the  29th  of  January,  about  midnight,  when 
the  Field-Marshal  had  the  burning  town  of  Brienne, 
with  Napoleon,  in  front,  and  did  not  wish,  for  good 
peasons  (the  enemy  had  sho>vn  at  least  30,000  men 
that  day),  to  accept  battle  on  the  following  day,  he 
had  the  power  of  retreating  in  two  directions  : — 

1.  On  the  chauss^e  to  Joinville,  whence  he  had 
come,  and  where  he  had  found  General  Lanakoy. 
Count  Pahlen  had  come  in  the  morning  in  this 
direction  with  Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard,  whose 
whole  corps  was  probably  there  already ;  therefore 
on  the  31st,  the  Field-Marshal  could  have  united 
his  forces  with  York's  and  Wittgenstein's  in  the 
direction  of  Joinville,  and  formed  a  fighting  force  of 
65,000  men,  which  would  have  been  so  superior  to 
Napoleon's  that  the  Allies  would  have  had  no  reason 
to  avoid  him.  This  wajs  the  simplest,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  the  most  inviting  movement.  But  the 
Field-Marühal  coidd  also 

2.  Retreut  on  the  cliaussee  leading  to  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  From  Bar-sur-Aube  to  Trannes  this  chaussöe 
funus  a  long  defile,  of  which  the  position  at  Trannes 
makes  the  tMe-dii-ponL 

By  talking  the  direction  of  Joinville,  the  Field- 
Marehal  would  have  left  Napoleon  at  Uberty  to  t^ke 
ponession  of  this  defile,  and  throw  the  Grand  Army 
into  the  embarrassment  of  not  being  able  to  develop 
its  forces  in  pathless  districts.  He  therefore  made  a 
mcrifice  when  ho  took  up  the  position  at  Trannes, 
but  ft  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  lias 
acknowledged  this  better  than  the  critic.  Afler 
BlQclker  had  taken  up  this  i>osition,  it  was  quite  at 
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tho  option  of  the  Grand  Army  to  raanceuvre  or  to 
fight.  It  could  do  tlie  first  upon  Troyes,  while 
BlUchcr  held  the  position  at  Trannes ;  Napoleon 
would  then  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  por- 
tion at  Brienne. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  preferred  a  battle,  and 
was  right.  He  bestowed  the  command  of  the  centre 
on  the  Field -Marshal,  who  was  acquainted  ^nth  the 
ground  and  all  the  localities  of  Brienne  :  this  again 
is  worthy  of  prmse.  M 

The  battle,  in  which  we  took  sixty-five  cannons, 
was  consequently  no  fxtteinpt,  but  waa  begun  with  the 
resolution  to  employ  even  the  reserves,  if  the  four 
corps  engaged  could  not  effect  their  object.  That 
the  reserves  did  not  engage  iu  the  fight,  can  be  no 
matter  of  rej)roaeh  to  Schwarzenberg :  they  were 
ready  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
conKiirc,  that  Witti^enstein  covered  us  on  the  right 
wing  against  Macdonald  and  Sebastiani,  and  Collo- 
redo  against  Mortier  on  the  lefl,  and  that  these  two  ^A 
coi*ps  were  left  out  of  the  battle  ;  but  then  the  critic  " 
ought  to  have  stated  where  he  would  have  employed 
them.  We  had  in  front  more  troops  than  we  could 
deploy,  and  Wrede  already  outflanked  Marmont.         ^| 

The  reproach  that  the  Allies  grew  presumptuous  " 
after  the  victory  of  La  Rothicre,  is  the  most  uniadled      i 
for  of  all.     It  does  not  apply  to  the  Grand  Army,  H 
which  marched  humbly  enough   by  Bar-sur-Aube 
upon  Troyes, — nor  to  Blücher,  who  from  the  3rd  to  the 
8th  of  February  busied  himself  merely  with  getting 
his  rear  clejir  to  CliAlons,  and  making  a  phice  of  arms  ^ 
of  Vitry.     On  the  morning  of  tho  Öth,  while  Napo-  H 
leon  was  still  at  Nogent,  the  Field-Marshal  was  in 
tho  line  from  Epemay  to  Etoges,  consequently  in 
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no  way  inviting  for  Napoleon,  who  must  have  re- 
solved, even  the  day  before,  upon  the  march  to 
Sezanne,  since  he  got  there  on  the  9th.  But  Sacken 
did  not  advance  to  Montmirail  till  the  9thj  whicli 
opened  a  prospect  of  success  to  Napoleon. 

But  if,  perchance,  Sacken  had  remained  on  the 
9th  at  Etoges,  what  advantage  would  Napoleon  have 
reaped  from  his  march,  praised  as  so  masterly  ?  No- 
thing but  lost  time.  Let  us  honestly  confess  it, — luck 
fiivoured  him  in  this  expedition. 

There  are  again  numerous  inaccuracies  in  the 
narrative  of  the  occuiTences  of  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 

It  is  said  in  page  422,  that  BlUcher  decided  that 
Sacken  and  York  should  reunite  their  forces  at  Mont- 
mirail : — he  never  thought  of  it. 

Page  423,  that  Blücher  marched  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sezanne,  where  he  supposed  Napoleon  to  be, 
d  pursued  the  enemy  to  La  Fore  Champcnoiso. 

Wo  never  supposed  that  Napoleon  had  mado 
any  halt  at  Sezanne,  nor  was  there  any  hostile  force 
between  Sezanne  and  the  Field-Marshal. 

Pages  423,  424,  that  York  reached  Montmirail 
after  Sacken  :■ — York  was  not  there  at  alL 

Page  425,  that  Blücher  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his 
corps  on  the  1 3th  of  February,  in  the  camp  at  Ber- 
g^res : — he  first  heard  of  it  during  the  combat  of 
ihe  14th. 

Page  426,  that  Napoleon  came  with  40,000  men, 
to  meet  BlUcher  who  bad  55,000  : — it  should  be  :  who 
had  Hkewi.se  40,000,  but  divided  in  three  positions; 
for  neither  time  nor  distance  would  allow  the  15,000 
who  were  following,  to  be  brought  up  to  Olsuvicw's 
combat,  or  those  of  Sacken  or  York. 
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What  can  be  expected  from  criticism  based  on 
auch  incorrect  statements  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 
Beside  many  things  on  which  the  critic  was  wrongly 
informed,  there  were  others  of  which  he  was  quite 
ignorant.  Amongst  these  are  the  circumstances  of 
Kleists  corps  being  called  off  to  the  Grand  Army, 
and  Winzingerode  being  sent,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  Field-Marshal. 

Page  428,  he  calls  the  march  to  La  Ffere  Cliampe- 
noise  a  movement  not  fully  considered. 

Page  429,  he  again  censures  tliis  movement, 
and  says :  "  Blücher  would  apply  a  blister  where 
bleeding  was  necessary." 

This  proves  sufficiently  that  the  critic  was  quite 
ignorant  of  Blüchers  motives,  and  flatly  imputed 
wrong  ones  to  him,  which  he  could  easily  censure, 
he  had  pronounced  them  to  be  such  beforehand. 

Had  he  known, — 1.  That  Kleist  was  called  away; 
and,  2.  That  Blücher  was  always  the  same  in  good 
or  bad  fortune,  the  most  obedient  and  punctual  of 
Lieutenant-Generals  ;  that  he  never  made  difficul- 
ties, and  alwa3rs  executed  faithfully  the  commissions 
he  received  in  order  to  preserve  the  confidence 
bestowed  on  him,  and  to  be  able  to  act  the  more 
freely  when  he  stood  alone,^had  he  known  all  tliis, 
he  must  have  said  here,  aa  in  page  416,  that  the 
troops  of  the  Silcsian  army  were  used  with  good 
economy. 

Page  4/JO,  there  is  again  a  motive  invented  for 
Field-Marshal  Blücher.  '*  Blücher  advanced  on  the 
13th,  because  he  believed  Napoleon  to  be  marcliing 
off  against  the  Grand  Army."  Now,  on  the  same 
page  his  advance  that  day  is  censm-ed,  in  conse- 
quence indeed  of  two  facta  utterly  incorrect : — 
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1.  That  on  the  10th,  he  sent  orders  to  the  two 
coT\yR  to  fomi  a  junction  at  Montmirail ;  and, 

2.  That  lie  heard  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  corps 
before  he  marched  off  on  the  13th. 

When  in  such  important  points  the  materials  are 
fidso,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  any  but  a  perverted 
judgment. 


Let  ua  now  resume  the  thread  of  events.  How 
Ficld-Marfthal  Bhicher,  on  the  summons  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  joined  him  on  the  2()th,  in  order  to 
give  battle — how  he  again  separated  from  the  Grand 
Army — and  rejoined  it  once  more  after  the  battle  of 
Laon,  on  the  day  of  the  affaire  of  La  Faro  Cbam- 
penoise,  in  order  to  march  together  to  Paris, — ia 
all  mnile  out  so  clearly  in  tlie  7th  section  of  the 
"History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1813-14,"*  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  corrections  or  further  explanations 
here,  especially  as  the  critic  testifies  his  approval  of 
the  resolutions,  marches,  &c. 

General  Winmngerode,  who  arrived  at  Rheinis  at 
the  time  of  the  Field-Marshal's  separation  from  the 
Grand  Array  (23rd  Fehruary),  was  an  experienced 
soldier,  who,  one  might  have  thought,  could  have 
been  trusted  for  using  the  right  means  of  attaining 
a  clearly  prescribed  object.  On  tlie  26th,  General 
Winzingerode  announced  to  the  Field-Marshal,  from 
RhoiiUH,  tliat  he  was  going,  in  accordance  witli  his 
orders,  to  advance  from  Kheims  in  the  direction  of 
Meaux.  The  most  advantageous  line  to  take  in  this 
advance,  considering  the  country  and  the  roads,  was 
from  Fismes  by  Oulchy-le-Cliateau. 

•  See  Part  ni. 
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According  to  the  information  sent  from  Rlieims 
on  the  26th,  Winzingerode  could  conveniently  reach 
Ouk'Ly  by  the  1st  or  2nd  of  March  ;  and  this  was 
what  the  Field-Marslial  expected.  But  instead  of  J 
following  the  instructions  of  his  leader.  General  von 
Winzingerode  joined  with  General  von  Bülow  to  take 
Soi&sons,  a  miserable  nest,  which  had  been  token  by 
Czeniitschew  with  a  few  battalions,  and  again  aban- 
doned. Some  cadres  and  recruits  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  place;  and  47,000  effective  troops 
invested  this  nest,  instead  of  6,000,  the  utmost  that 
would  have  been  necessary. 

Even  when  Winzingerode  learnt,  from  the  aide- 
de-camp  despatched  by  the  Field-MarahaJ  from  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  that  tlie  latter  was  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Mame,  he  remained  in  cantonments  in 
the  vallyy  of  the  Aisne  without  stiixing. 

The  Fiehl-Marshal  had  resolved,  that  if  he  found 
Generals  Winzingen^ile  and  Biilow  with  40,000  men, 
or  even  tlie  former  alone  with  3(),0U0,  he  would  begin 
to  act  on  the  ofll'nsive,  and  give  battle  with  some 
80,000   men   to   Napoleon,  who   could   not   oppose      i 
50,000.     But  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  tliis  idea,  fl 
as  up  to  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  March  no  troops 
from  the  northern  anuy  joined  the  Sile?iiati  at  Oidchy- 
le-Chäteau.     He  decided  on  retreating  behind  the 
Aisne,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  baggage ;  it  was  sent      , 
forward  by  Frames  and  BeiTy-au-bac.  ^M 

The  anny  was  to  begin   to  move  about   noon, 
and  to  follow  the  baggage  to  Fismes,  where  it  would 
find  a  strong  position  behind  the  V6le,  from  whence  j 
it  could  \vithout  difficulty  cross  tl\c  Aisno  at  Ponta-  H 
vaire  and  Berry.     General  von  Winzingerode  wrote,     ' 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd  or  3rd,  on  the  'subject  of 
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negotiations  on  foot  for  tlie  capitulation  of  Soissons, 
witli  as  much  importance  as  if  they  demamled  the 
whole  of  his  strength  and  that  of  the  47,000  men 
investing  the  place. 

The  Field-Marshal,  who  perceived  that  if  Soi**sons 
was  not  in  our  hands  by  the  4th,  its  blockade  must 
be  raised,  and  was  quite  ignorant  how  it  was  to 
be  effected,  or  what  preparations  Winzingerode  had 
mado  at  Vailly  for  crossing,  repaired  to  Busancy. 
On  his  way  thither  he  received  the  news  that  Soissons 
liad  capitulated,  and  that  nothing  more  hindered  their 
march  tlirough  that  town.  As  wo  could  certainly 
cross  the  Aisne  most  conveniently  there,  I  proposed 
to  let  the  baggage  proceed  in  the  old  direction  ;  but 
to  order  the  troops,  who  were  still  on  the  main  road 
from  Oulchy  to  Soiswons,  not  to  turn  off  to  the 
right,  but  to  continue  their  march  by  Soissons. 
This  waa  agreed  to,  and  8|mrüd  them  a  circuit. 

I  -wafl  not  present  at  the  first  interview  between 
the  Field-Marshal  and  his  two  new  generals,  there- 
fore I  do  not  know  whether  any  words  of  censure  fell 
from  liim.  I  can  only  assert  this  much,  that  the 
Field-Marshal  had  a  g^eat  partiality  for  Winzinge- 
rode, whom  he  counted  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Bwonhvmen  of  Europe,  and  that  he  loved  Billow  for 
hifl  fiery  chivalrous  character.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  battle 
at  Oulchy,  as  "  the  swaggerer  Napoleon"  (the  name 
he  jfave  liim  since  Prince  Wenceslas  Lichtenstein 
narrated  to  him  his  last  conversation  witli  Napoleon) 
so  much  deserved  a  sound  tiirashing. 

When  afterwards,  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  the 
Field- Marslud  made  hia  corps  march  past,  Bülow 
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standing  at  his  side,  I  was  present.  Our  men 
looked  remarkable,  with  their  thin  faces  blackened 
by  bivouac  smoke,  and  long  strangers  to  the  luxury 
of  a  razor,  but  ■with  an  expression  of  energy  and 
bt)dily  strength — witli  tattered  cloaks,  badly  patched 
trowsers,  imblackened  leathers,  and  unpoUshed  arms, 
— the  cavalry  on  thin,  ill-cleaned,  but  neighing 
horses,- — all  with  a  true  martial  bearing. 

My  eyes  were  constantly  turning  involuntarily  to 
Btilow  and  liis  suite,  on  whose  faces  I  fancied  I 
could  the  more  easily  read  what  waa  passing  in 
their  tnindy,  as  I  had  just  met  a  portion  of  Billow's 
cor|)s,  in  fine  brilliant  new  uniforms,  with  pink  and 
white  cheeks,  neatly  curled  locks  and  gUttering  arms. 
"Some  rest  will  do  these  men  good,"  said  Bülow, 
with  great  seriousness,  of  our  tattered  soldiers,  while 
perhaps  he  meant  in  his  heart :  **  my  men  too  may 
soon  look  tlie  same."  From  his  suite  more  was 
heard. 

General  Gneisenau,  who  had  known  many 
these  persons  from  the  time  when  the  Tugeml-hund 
was  a  power,  and  who  had  learned  to  esteem  them 
as  vigorous  and  honourable  men,  asked  me  if  I  liad 
observed  the  impression  our  ragged  troops  hadmadei 
on  our  trim  ones,  and  told  me,  laughing,  that  one 
of  his  old  friends  had  given  him.  a  lecture  on  the 
means  of  sparing  the  troops.  This  occurrence  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  any  alteration  in  hisi 
views,  since  he  never  spared  himself,  and  did  too 
much  himself  to  demand  little  from  othe'i"s.  I,  too, 
had  been  treated  to  some  such  phrases,  but  I  soon 
settled  the  matter  by  stating  the  fact-,  that  the 
spruce  red-cheeked   youths  of   Billow's  corps   bad 
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still  much  to  do  before  they  could  come  up  to  our 
tattered  soldiers  of  the  Silesian  army,  out  of  whom 
the  wind  had  already  sifted  all  the  light  chaff. 

The  next  day  I  encountered  a  conversation  of 
quite  a  dificrent  kind.  The  fusion  of  the  two  corps 
of  York  and  Klüist  was  stated  to  be  a  trouble- 
some occurrence,  at  a  time  when  every  one  could 
foresee  that  peace  was  no  longer  distant ;  because 
then  the  Allied  Powers  would  claim  advantages  to 
be  drawn  from  the  war,  according  to  the  measure 
of  strength  each  brought  with  it  to  the  Peace 
Congress. 

I  granted  this  in  theory,  but  1  rated  the  intel- 
lectual jwwers  developed  so  much  higher  than  the 
materia]  ones,  that  it  was  just  by  these  soldiers 
of  the  Silesian  army,  tattered,  accustomed  to  every 
privation,  proved  and  respected  l>y  all  Europe,  that  I 
wislie<l  tlie  iuipreHsiou  wliicli  each  Pru.ssian  demand 
would  make  on  the  Allies,  to  be  calculated.  I 
felt  my  superiority  in  this  discussion  so  strongly, 
tlmt  I  did  not  like  to  continue  it,  because  the  cause 
for  wliich  I  spoke  was  pure,  while  that  of  my  oppo- 
nent, to  say  tlie  least,  was  not. 

The  Field-Marshals  mode  of  action  since  the 
opening  of  the  war,  lay  clearly  exposed :  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashained  of  it.  Chance  led  him  to  take 
the  part  of  a  leader  in  the  way  to  battle  ;  and  as  ho 
had  fallen  into  it  without  affectation,  he  could  not 
without  affectation  ^ve  up  his  part. 

Bülow  had  chivalrously  decided  the  fate  of  three 
fcttles,  and  the  honor  of  the  Pru.ssian  army  was  quite 

well  maintained  as  that  of  the  Silesian  army. 
Circumstances  had  not  imposed  so  many  privations 
on  his  corps ;  they  had  favoured  him,  he  had  not  beea 
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obliged  to  bivouac.  Who  would  censure  him  on 
that  account  ?  but  there  was  no  merit  in  tliia,  and  to 
wish  to  set  him  high  above  the  Field-MarshaJ,  b^ 
cause  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  fatigue  hia 
troops  by  forced  marches  or  bivouacs,  was  arrogance. 
But  it  was  more  than  this,  when  Billow's  followers 
tried  to  set  their  unbeaten  General  above  tho  Field- 
MarKhal,  because  the  latter  had  just  been  defeated 
single-handed  by  Napoleon,  and  had  retreated  before 
him ;  while  the  former  had  forced  a  miserable 
tumble-down  place  with  a  weak  garrison  to  capitu- 
late. And  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the 
opinion  exjjressed,  that  it  would  have  gone  badly 
with  the  Field-Marshal,  if  Billow's  coqis  had  not 
opened  Soissons  to  him,  to  cross  the  Aiane,  I 
repelled  at  once  this  presumption. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  capitulation  of  Sois- 
eons,  a  man  was  employed  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  overweening  boaster ;  and  the  notion  he 
entertained  of  having  done  something  quite  extraor- 
dinar^',  was  supported  by  the  opinion  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Billow's  corps,  that  he  had  been  the 
saviour  of  tlie  Field- Marshal. 

Later,  when  letters  arrived  from  the  Grand  Army, 
every  one  poured  out  congratulations  that  the  Field- 
Marshal  aud  tho  brave  Silcsian  anny  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  destruction  by  the  surrender  of 
Soissons.  General  von  Gueisenau  was  so  sensitive  to 
this  truly  ridiculous  rumour,  that  he  searched  out  it« 
origin;  and  told  me,  some  time  after,  that  General 
Bulow  had  used  expressions  in  a  report  to  the  King, 
wliich  a>uld  only  lead  to  the  assumption  tlmt  without 
the  capitulation  of  Soissons  the  Field-Marshal  would 
have  been  lost 
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These  were  the  means  employed  to  g-ive  an 
importance  to  the  fall  of  Soissons  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  largo  hlockadintr  force  engaged,  and 
for  Its  consequent  failure  in  meeting  the  Silesian 
army. 

However,  all  this  might  have  passed,  as  it  was 
without  influence  on  the  present  and  future.  But 
General  Gneiscnau*s  old  friends  claimed  the  whole  of 
Lis  time, with  great  success.  Ailer  every  conversation 
he  had  with  them,  I  found  him  absent  and  gloomy. 
Nay,  some  days  later,  this  man,  generally  so  clear- 
sighted, began  to  consider  our  situation  as  uneasy, 
critical,  i^nd  dangerous.  Wlien,  on  seeing  this,  I 
took  my  little  tablet«  &om  my  pocket,  and  compared 
the  numbers  of  combatants,  taken  frum  the  daily 
reports,  of  the  armies  united  on  the  Aisne— above 
]  00,000  men,  —  with  the  forces  which  Napoleon 
opposed  to  us;  and  when,  moreover,  I  mentioned 
the  service  we  had  rendered  the  Grand  Army  by 
moving  towards  Paris,  and  showed  that  everything 
was  now  tending  to  a  happy  end, — Gneisenau,  who 
was  generally  so  indei>endent,  adduced  the  appre- 
hension, that  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  our  army, 
wo  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  good  conditions  of 
peaoe  at  the  Congress ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  foil  into 
the  same  train  of  thought,  and  ahnost  used  the  same 
words  I  had  heard  from  Bülow  s  fullowers. 

To  hear  such  opinions  repeated  by  Gneisenau  was 
the  last  thing  I  expected ;  and  it  struck  me  forcibly, 
when  I  inmiediately  perceived  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  false  turn  of  mind,  if  I  could  not 
manage  to  bring  him  back  to  the  right  way.  I  have 
often  found  by  experience  that  there  is  nothing  so 
hard  to  coniutc  as  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  jxthtics, 
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when  it  is  firmly  rooted,  by  becoming  the  basis  of 
any  line  of  conduct.  Gneisenau  wished  to  nvoid 
admitting  what  ho  must  have  begun  by  asserting, 
namely,  that  our  allies  would  act  trickinj^Iy  and 
faithlessly  towards  us.  To  admit  this  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  to  wish  to  make  it  current  in  the 
world  through  General  Gneisenau,  was  an  idea  which 
could  only  spring  from  an  intriguing  or  ill-organized 
head.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  cArry  on  a  confutation 
with  the  necessary  coolness,  or  without  bitterness  ;  I 
therefore  left  the  political  question  quite  in  the  back- 
ground, and  merely  spoke  against  the  proposition 
which  Gneisenau  had  deduced  as  its  result ;  namely, 
that  we  ought  to  pass  from  this  active  mode  of 
warfare  into  a  passive  one,  that  the  Grand  Army 
likewise  might  do  soraetliing  at  last. 

These  words  did  not  sound  pleasantly  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle ;  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  prove  that, 
whether  we  took  an  active  or  a  passive  course,  a 
battle  was  unavoidable. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  impress  Gneisenau 
with  the  notion  that  Napoleon  would  not  attack  us, 
and  that  he  would  quietly  withdraw  when  he  found 
us  in  the  strong  position  of  Laon  ;  but  that  if  he  did 
attack  us,  this  would  be  an  infallible  proof  of  his 
great  superiority,  and  then  prudence  would  recom- 
mend our  not  accepting  a  battle  ;  we  ought  raUier, 
under  the  protection  of  our  superior  cavalry,  to  avoid 
fighting.  To  such  false  conclusions  I  could  oiüy 
reply,  that  I  hopt;d.  "  if  Napoletin  did  attack  us.  that 
we  should,  according  to  our  old  custom,  go  at  the 
Ttglit  time  to  meet  him,  as  we  had  done  in  the  battles 
on  the  Katj'.bach,  of  Leipzic,  and  La  Rothiere,  in 
order  that  the  &me  the  North^n  army  had  justly 
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Grosabeeren,  Dennewntz,  Leipzic,  and  in 
e  Netherlands,  might  not  be  pe- 


le  con' 
rilled  by  the  Silesian  army." 

1  was  obliged  to  bo  contented  with  this :  I 
thought,  '*  With  time  comes  counsel,"  Meanwhile 
my  opponents  gained  ground,  and  to  my  sorrow  I 
could  not  help  observing  that  my  relation  to  Ge- 
neral von  Gneiaenau  altered  daily.  Instead  of  our 
former  open,  confidential  consultations,  my  propo- 
sitions were  now  rejected  shortly  and  coldly,  as 
unsuitable  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time; 
and  I  felt  some  bitterness  that  the  mfluence  of 
strangers  should  so  totally  have  warped  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  who,  from  his  position  with  Field- 
Marsljal  Blucher,  and  tlie  confidence  his  great  mili- 
tary* glory  had  inspired  in  the  Sovoreigiw  and  all  the 
Allies,  exercised  such  an  important  iuüucnce  on  the 
terminatiou  of  the  two  years'  struggle.  To  continue 
for  a  short  time  the  exertions  which  agreed  so  well 
with  GneisenauH  noble  character,  was  all  that  waa 
now  wanted.  If  in  my  heart  I  felt  deeply  wounded 
and  depressed,  I  endeavoured  all  the  more  to  per- 
severe unchanged  in  ray  official  duties. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  enemy's  cavalry  came 
as  far  as  Corbeny,  without  its  being  reported  to  the 
Field-Marshal. 

On  the  Gth,  when  Napoleon's  approach  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  General  Winzingerode,  he  gave 
orders  to  assemble  the  corps  on  the  plateau  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Lette,  and  repaired  himself  with 
Lis  suite  towards  the  lefl  wing.  I  rude  quickly 
forward.  Wlion  I  got  to  Craonue,  the  rilie-firing  of 
L  the  rear-guard,  consisting  of  two  battalions,  had 
I    begun   in  that  place.      Winzingorodc's  corps   had 
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assembled  on  the  plateau  an  hour  after  the  t 
consequently,  contrary  to  express  orders,  the  rear- 
guard was  not  posted  at  the  passage  at  Berry,  nor 
the  corps  in  Cmonne,  which  would  have  fumiahcd  a 
singularly  strong  position  for  a  corps  iiaving  a  plain 
in  front, — just  what  we  required  with  our  great 
superiority  in  cavaln*. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  retake  the  lost  Craonne, 
as  the  rear-guanl  consisted  of  otily  two  battalions,  and 
Winzingerode  was  much  too  distant  with  his  corps, 
I  sent  an  officer  to  infonn  the  Field-Marshal  of  the 
loss  of  Craonne,  and  of  the  strong  position  Napoleon 
had  thereby  gained  against  us,  in  consequence  of 
General  Winzingerode's  disobedience. 

I  rode  to  meet  the  Field-Marshal,  and  made  my 
report  as  follows : — "  General  Winzingerode,  who 
ought  to  have  occupied  with  his  corps  the  impreg- 
nable position  of  Craonne,  and  posted  his  numerous 
cavalry  in  the  plain  in  front,  has,  insto^  of  this, 
given  up  possession  of  both  to  Napoleon,  who 
is  now  as  firmly  et^tablished  as  ourselves  on  the 
plateau.  To  attack  him  in  the  strong  position  he 
has  gained,  would  cost  us  many  men,  and  is  the  less 
advisable,  as  no  superiority  of  forco  can  avail  in  this 
attack,  when  the  attacking  party  cannot  bring  more 
men  into  action  than  the  defending  party.  As 
Napoleon  will  undoubtedly  now  proceed  himself  to 
attack  us,  since  time  presses  him,  but  does  not  prefls 
US,  we  ought  to  wait  for  him.  But  as  the  greatest 
part  of  our  cavalry,  nearly  20,000  strong,  must  be 
withdra'ft'n  from  the  plateau,  since  we  cannot  employ 
it  there  ;  and  a^  we  can  find  position  behind  {losition, 
in  wbicli  not  more  than  10,000  men  can  be  deployed, 
and  as  the  occupying  two  such  positions,  vith  a 
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ire  of  20,000  men,  -would  suffice  to  resist  Napo- 
leon's forces  without  danger,  I  propose  :— 

"  1.  That  imniodiate  orders  should  bo  ^ven  to 
the  corps  who  are  ikjw  «u  the  iiiarchj  to  halt  and 
bivouac  on  the  plateau,  wherever  they  are. 

"  2.  That  a  corps  of  cavalry  of  10,000  horse  with 
40  j£^ns  should  be  formed,  and  ordered  to  march  off 
immediately  to  the  left,  to  cross  the  Lette,  and  tiike 
thu  direction  of  Craonne,  fiom  whence  it  luay  fall 
on  Napoleon's  rear  at  daybreak.* 

"  3.  That  orders  shovdd  be  given  to  Billow's  corps 
to  march  off  immediately  and  take  possession  of 
LaoD. 

'*  4.  That  instructions  should  be  given  to  York 
and  Kleist,  to  be  in  marching  order  by  daybreak ; 
and, 

"5.  That  the  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Sacken, 
and  York,  should  be  drawn  up  in  defence  of  the 
platean.f" 

The  Field-Marshal  assented  at  once  to  my  pro- 
positions. Winzingerode  contrived,  by  offering  some 
unmeaning  excuiies,  and  declaring  himself  very 
willing  to  destroy  Napoleon,  to  induce  the  Field- 
Marslial  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  10,000 
horse  destined  to  turn  tlie  enemy.  I  was  not  a 
little  fi'ightened  when  I  heard  of  this  appointment, 
and  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  whole 
thing  would  turn  out  a  failure.  It  had  seemed  to 
me  the  most  natural  and  simple  plan  that  the  Field- 
Marshal  himself  should  cross  the  Lette  with  these 


>  TItis  proposilioa  waa  moJe  at  fire  p.h.   It  birnnie  dark  about 
Ttto  <iii*UiiU'0  to  bo  truvented  wna  fuur  IcAgue«,  and  the  tiniB 
^•U(iwi>d  Tor  tluH  wiiit  Iwi-Ive  huunt. 

t  These  eorpd  together  aiiioimtcd  to  about  70,000  mcu. 
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10,000  horse,  and  Lasten  their  march  to  Corbeny; 
and  that  he  should  then  draw  York  and  KJeist  to 
some  point  on  the  right  bank,  from  whence  they 
could  take  Napoleon  on  the  right  flank,  and,  if  he 
did  not  care  for  that,  in  the  rear. 

What  would  have  become  of  Napoleon,  if,  m- 
volvcd  in  a  fight  with  Sacken  at  Bray,  or  turned 
on  the  side  of  Aillcs  or  Vauclere  by  York  and 
Kleist  supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  had 
been  forced  to  make  front  on  three  sides,  without 
liaving  any  means  of  retreat  but  by  the  impassable 
valleys  from  the  plateau  to  the  Aisne?  With  the 
bridgeless  Aisne  and  Soissons  occupied  by  us,  such  a 
retreat  must  have  ended  in  a  complete  defeat. 

By  General  Winzingerode's  fault  the  proposed 
mananuTc  was  not  put  in  execution.  The  Field- 
Marshal  could  do  nothing  but  inform  General 
Sacken  of  this,  and  order  him  to  retreat  on  Laoa.- 
But  this  order  reached  the  plateau  too  late :  a  most 
bloody  struggle  had  begun. 

Sacken  retreated,  according  to  his  instructions, 
from  one  position  to  another,  as  far  as  Froidemont. 
Napoleon's  eagerness  in  tlie  pursuit,  in  which  how- 
ever he  could  not  touch  Sacken,  showed  what  results 
we  should  have  liad  if  Winzlngerode  had  acted  up 
to  his  instructions. 

The  Russian  corps  reached  Laon  in  very  bad 
humour.  The  loss  of  Sacken's  and  Winzingerode'a 
coq)8  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable,  but 
disproportionately  great  in  superior  officers.  The 
Russian  generals  looked  upon  this  fight  aa  altogether 
useless,  and  the  dead  as  wantonly  sacrificed.  They 
did  not  accjuit  the  Field-Marshal,  though  tlie  fault 
was  committed  by  one  of  themselves.     The  Field- 
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Marshal  ought  to  have  known  that  the  easy,  dig* 
obedient  Wiiizingerode  was  not  fit  for  such  a  com- 
mand. 

Although  the  result  of  the  day  might  not  be 
liked  by  Bulow  s  followers,  yet  chance  willed  that  in 
their  opinion  the  Prussian  troops  had  sußered  no  loss 
at  all.  General  Gneiaenau  however  thoucfht  differ- 
ently,  and  declared  himself  adverse  to  my  views. 

A  conversation  I  had  with  General  Bülow,  led 
me  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  sparing  the  Pnissian 
troops  did  not  originate  with  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
part  in  the  influence  exerted  on  General  Gneisenau. 

The  Uussian  generals,  Von  Sacken,  Count  Wo- 
ronzow,  Wasiltscliikof,  and  others,  spoke  with  their 
usual  openness,  by  which  1  perceived  that  they  were 
quite  strangers  to  tliese  notions  o^  kei-jnwj  tfie  Prus- 
aian  troops  out  of  the  fight.  I  endeavoured  to  quiet 
and  soften  them  ;  and,  while  I  totally  denied  that 
any  alteration  had  occurred  m  tlie  principles  which 
guided  the  Silesiau  array,  I  referred  to  the  impend- 
ing battle,  which  we  might  hope  would  terminate 
the  war. 

General  von  Gneisenau  was  besieged  by  his  old 
fiiends  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  very  difficult 
for  me  to  see  him  alone,  which  indeed  he  probably 
wished  to  avoid,  as  he  knew  my  dislike  of  their 
political  principles. 

My  health  liad  hitherto  withstood  the  great 
exertions  unavoidably  attached  to  my  employments. 
I  was  accustomed  to  be  disturbed  in  sleep,  for  a 
night  seldom  passed  without  my  being  awakened 
ttp  several  times  ;  my  natural  cheerfulnes-s  raised  mo 
above  the  usual  little  annoyances.  But  the  vexation 
I  hod  endured  since  our   arrival   at  SpissouH  told 
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upon  me  so  mucb,  that  I  was  taken  with  a  violent 
fever  on  the  evening  of  the  7tü,  which  continued  on 
the  8th. 

General  Gueisenau  was  aware  that  since  our  de- 
parture from  Mery,  I  had  been  studying  the  position 
of  Laon  very  carefully,  and  that  I  had  weighed  ma- 
turely all  it«  advantttges  and  disad vantages.  He  had 
paid  no  attention  to  t^ds  subject,  but  depended  on 
my  studies  for  taking  possession  of  the  position,  and 
resuming  the  offensive  from  thence.  He  therefore 
required  my  assistance,  and  the  more  ui>^ntly  as 
there  was  no  superior  officer  at  Laon  prepared  to 
draw  the  advantages  possible  from  the  position. 

Napoleon's  movements  led  ue  to  conclude  that  he 
would  attack  ua  at  Laon. 

The  Cossacks  had  captured  one  of  Napoleon's 
secretaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CraonnOp  and 
brought  1dm  to  Laon.  He  was  a  Hanoverian,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1806,  executed  secret  couuniseions 
for  the  French  to  the  Pi-ussian  general  Lecoq,  at 
Hameln.  I)elii)erate  in  his  answers,  he  seemed  to  ■ 
make  it  liis  object  to  exaggerate  Napoleon's  power  fl 
and  resources,  and,  with  an  aifectation  of  German 
frankness,  to  make  each  individual  who  spoke  with 
him  believe  that  Napoleon  had  marched  with  60,000 
to  70,000  men  to  the  battle  of  Craonne,  and  had  two 
Marshals  behind  him,  coming  from  Fismes,  with 
about  20,000. 

A  ti-ue-hearted  German  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  Napoleon  wns  a  contradiction  in  itself.  Ac- 
cidentally the  man  was  known  to  me  by  name,  ae  sa 
contemptible  that,  in  his  present  position,  I  could 
content  myself  i^ith  laughing  in  his  face  at  such 
declarations.    This  scamp  was  brought  to  Gneisenau, 
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who  instead  of  treating  him  with  contempt,  as  he 
would  have  done  formerly,  gave  ear  to  his  state- 
ments, so  that  (as  I  afterwards  leamt)  he  believed 
in  this  strength  of  Napoleon. 

On  the  8th  of  Mai'ch  I  coDected  all  my  strength, 
and  after  orders  had  been  given  to  draw  up  tho  array 
behind  the  heights  of  Laon,  I  entered  into  a  long 
statement  of  the  details  of  our  position,  and  tlie 
measures  we  ought  to  take.  Gneisenau  agreed,  and 
placed  great  importance  on  my  health  permitting 
me  to  join  in  the  battle,  wliich  wo  foresaw  would 
take  place  the  following  day.  My  fever  had  so 
far  abated  the  following  morning,  that  I  was  able  to 
perform  my  duties  till  evening,  when  it  returned 
violently. 

The  battle  of  Laon,  as  well  as  Napoleon's  mis- 
takes, and  the  use  we  made  of  them,  are  related  in 
my  "  History  of  tho  Campaign/'  &c.*  I  will  only 
obeervo  here,  as  it  is  the  proper  place,  that  firom  tho 
moment  the  fog  cleared  oß',  I  atood  with  my  tele- 
»oopo  resting  on  an  old  wall  of  tho  ruined  castle, 
watching  the  thret;  approaches  which  were  at  Napo- 
leon*s  command  for  his  marcli  to  Laon. 

I  oonsidered  it  uiost  imjirobable  that  he  should 
iittQck  our  right  wing,  as  that  was  the  strongest  point 
of  our  i>oHition.  It  would  have  l^en  most  desirable 
for  us  that  the  oflFensive  combat  should  take  place  on 
the  road  between  Laon  and  Rlioims.  l>eoauHe  in  this 
direction  General  Count  St.  Priest,  with  IG.OOO  men, 
must  come  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  had  not  already 
arrived. 

The  hill  and  town  of  Laon  were  occupied  by 
17,000  men,  and  this  garrison  quite  sufiioed  to  defend 
•  See  Purt  III.,  Beclion  7. 
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them  against  the  strongest  adversary,  long  enough 
to  allow  of  liis  being  attacked  in  flank  and  rear. 
00,000  men  stood  covered  behind  the  hill  to  sui>- 
port  its  defence,  till  the  aggressor  should  become 
wearied,  when  they  might  crush  him  by  a  vigorous 
attack  with  superior  numbers.  This  was  the  general ! 
disposition  prescribed  by  the  locality,  but  particular  I 
circumstances  intervened. 

The  garrison  of  Soissons  had  orders  to  approach  i 
the  army  at  Laon  by  La  F^re,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  these  troops  could  arrive  on  the  chausa^e  from« 
La  F5re  to  Laon,  about  noon  on  the  9th.      lliis" 
necesäitated  a  disposition  which  should  secure  the 
prescribed  direction  of  their  march  till  noon  on  the 
9th ;  and  accordingly,  op  the  8th,  Winzingerodes 
corps  was  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  posted 
parallel  to  the  cliauss^e  from  La  Fere,  keeping  tho^ 
village  of  Classy  occupied  in  front,  H 

Wlien,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
(much  earlier  than  was  expected).  General  Kudc2e-H 
witsch  arrived  behind  Laon  with  tlie  troops  from^ 
Soissons,  the  reason  for  leaving  Winzingerode  in  hia 
advanced  position  ceased  ;  and  this  corps  would  have 
been  ordered  to  move  into  the  covered  position  be- 
hind the  Iiill,  had  not  some  fresh  circumstance  just' 
then  occurred  which   made  it  necessaiy  to  take  &, 
diflfereut  course. 

When  the  fog  dispersed,  we  discovered  the  enemy's 
left  wing  on  the  Soissons  road  to  be  so  weak,  that  wo 
could  with  certainty  assume  it  to  be  impossible 
Napoleon  could  venture  to  attiick  the  strong 
position  of  Laon  with  this  small  number  of  troops. 
Towards  noon  we  indeed  knew  that  a  hostil^H 
column  was  marching  on  the  chauss^e  from  Rheims 
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to  Laon  ;  but  we  could  not  reasonably  suppose  that 
two  wings,  separated  by  so  great  a  distance,  without 
a  cetUre,  would  coiumencc  a  serious  attack.  I 
therefore  conjectured  that  either  a  centre  would  still 
make  its  appearance  in  the  direction  of  Bruy^res, 
or  that  Napoleon  intended  to  unite  with  Maimont, 
either  by  moving  to  the  right  himself,  or  by  making 
him  move  to  the  left.  In  the  first  case  Winzin- 
gerode's  corps  would  be  at  hand  (with  his  left  wing 
on  the  pivot  Laon),  to  keep  Napoleon  in  check,  or 
to  beat  him  at  the  passages  of  the  Ardon  brook, 
Chivy,  and  Leully,  and  to  assist  later  in  the  general 
battle. 

I  proposed  to  prolong  the  right  wing  by  giving 
the  distinguislied  General  Wasiltschikof  the  com- 
mission to  go  round  by  Clacy  with  his  cavalry  and 
powerful  horse-artiller}',  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
wing.  By  this  measure  AVinzingerode's  corps  would 
Temain  unweakened  in  its  position,  and  General 
Wamltschikof  be  left  independent  in  his  movements. 
If  Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be  turned  in  this 
manner,  we  might  assume  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  to  the  right  to  meet  Mai'raont.  We 
oould  decide  on  no  other  oflensivo  movement  until 
wo  )iad  discovered  iiis  intentions. 

My  proposition  was  received.  Even  before  Wa- 
ältöohikof  proceeded  as  far  as  Mons-en-Laonnais, 
some  of  the  enemy's  divisions  advanced  to  Ardon 
and  established  themselves  there.  We  continued 
on  the  defensive,  until  we  discovered,  by  means 
of  teleocopes,  that  Napoleon  had  formed  a  Hank 
against  Wasiltschikof,  and  engaged  in  a  cauuonade 
with  him. 

This  was   the  moment  for  tlie  definitive  dispo- 
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sition  of  the  battle.  General  Billow  received  orders 
to  attack  Ardou  vigorously,  and  to  separate  tbo 
enemy's  left  wing,  under  Napoleon,  from  the  right, 
under  Marmont ;  in  doing  this  he  was  much 
assisted  by  his  reserve  uf  cavaliy  on  the  plain 
between  Leully  and  Bniyeres.  This  order  was  most 
successfully  executed,  and  the  result  proved  that 
Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  going  to  meet  Mar-  ^ 
mont,  siuce  he  fell  back  upon  LeuUy.  H 

The  next  thing  was  to  fall  upon  Marmont,  with 
all  our  disposable  forces,  to  aiiiuhilate  hiru.  In  this 
movement  we  had  to  consider  the  hill  of  Laon, 
with  its  garrison  of  17,000  men,  as  a  fortress  to 
bo  Icfl  to  itself;  we  could  then  dispose  of  all  the] 
rest  of  the  troops  for  our  attack  upon  Marmont.] 
But  the  question  was,  whera  should  wo  catch  him  ? 

The  wind  came  from  the  west.  Marmont  must] 
have  heai'd  (on  arriving  at  iV'tieux)  Napoleon's, 
firing;  and  therefore  it  seemed  probable  that  he  hadl 
marched  from  Fetieux  by  Parfondiy  upon  Bruyeres.  [ 
Then,  as  it  grew  dark,  he  could  have  arrived  be- 1 
tween  Bniyeres  and  Leully,  and  the  attack  upon  J 
him  must  therefore  be  made  iu  this  intermodiatä] 
space. 

It  was  settled  that  the  attacic  should  be  made' 
by  the  corps  of  York  and  Kleist,  supported  by 
Sacken  and  Langeron,  and  they  received  orders 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  But  it  was  no* 
oessary  first  to  discover  where  Marmont  was  to  bo^| 
attacked,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Field -Marshal 
sent  mc  to  the  left  flank.  When  I  got  to  Chauiwua 
I  found  two  12-poundor  batteries  of  Kleists  corps ^ 
brought  up,  and  the  cannonade  was  just  opened 
some  batteries  raised  by  Mannont  at  Athis,     I 
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longer  doubted  that  the  whole  of  this  hostile  coq)8 
was  on  the  chaussde  from  lihemis,  although  it  could 
not  be  reckoned  at  more  than  20,000  men. 

The  advance  of  this  corps  on  the  chau&s^e  was 
the  most  desirable  thing  that  could  hajipen  for  our 
diBpofiitiou,  aa  it  "was  only  necessary  to  fall  with  an 
extended  front  upon  Mai-mont,  who  was  wholly 
kulated. 

The  Field  -  Marshal  and  General  Gneisenau, 
from  their  point  of  obser\'ation  on  the  mined  castle 
of  Loon,  had  discovered  by  the  cannonade  at  Athis 
that  Marmont  was  on  the  chaussee,  and  had  not 
left  it  to  turn  towards  Bruyeres.  I  therefore  met 
General  Count  Golz,  who  was  already  briuging  to 
Generals  York  and  Kleist  the  order  to  attack,  as 
well  as  directions  to  Genemls  Sacken  and  Langeron 
to  advance  to  support  tliera. 

The  cannonade  on  the  road  from  Rheims,  had 
been  indeed  scarcely  heard  on  the  heights  of  Laon. 
It  was  therefore  probable  that  Napoleon,  who  could 
not  see  so  far,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

The  Field-Marshal  quitted  his  point  of  observa- 
tion when  night  came  on  :  his  indispositiou  com- 
pelled him  to  lie  down,  but  never  was  a  General 
more  sure  of  victory  than  he  was  after  he  had 
despatched  the  order  to  attack.  Marmont  had  run 
into  the  net, — whether  by  his  Emperor's  orders  or 
by  his  own  want  of  caution,  has  never  been  clearly 
made  out. 

The  conduct  of  this  defensive  battle  on  the  Field- 

MarölmJ's  part  was  very  simple,  and  so  was  tlie  attack 

on  the  other  side. 

■        From  Napoleon's  position,  with  his  right  wing  at 

I  LeuDy,  his  left  behind  Clacy,  and  both  resting  on  the 
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Ardon  brook,  he  could  not  possibly  proceed  to  attack 
the  hill  of  Laon  in  eaniost,  as  long  as  Winziu- 
gerode'a  corps  of  25,000  men  were  posted  behind 
Clacy.  We  must  therefore  look  upon  his  attacks 
as  mere  attempts  to  prove  the  firm,  attitude  of 
the  Field-Marshal  and  of  the  Russian  leader  behind 
Clacy. 

Nevertheless,  in  perusing  the  report  of  the  battle, 
which  appeared  in  1843,  twenty-nine  years  later,  in 
the  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1814,  we  find  the 
description  of  a  battle  fought  with  alternate  advan- 
tage, and  the  results  of  which  were  quite  uncertain' 
until  its  conclusion.  This  impression  is  occasioned 
principally  by  the  writer's  treating  the  partial  fights^ 
both  important  and  unimportant,  as  all  of  equal 
consequence :  there  arc  besides  some  inaccuracies 
in  the  narrative.  He  says,  in  page  87,  that  the 
Field-Marshal  retired  from  tiie  field  of  action  about 
noon,  on  account  of  indisposition :  this  is  incor- 
rect. When  I  returned  from  the  left  wing,  jui 
as  it  l>egan  to  grow  dark,  to  the  point  whore  th 
Field-Marshid  had  remained  since  the  morning, 
found  him  still  on  the  same  spot ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  given  all  the  orders  for  the  day 
we  led  him  to  his  dwelling.  In  the  same  page 
read  that,  "  in  the  attacks  this  day  on  the  enemy' 
left  wing  very  difturent  results  would  have  been 
obttvined,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  Field-Marshal 
to  head  them  himself."  This  is  a  hard  accusation 
against  the  leaders,  who  deserve  it  the  less,  as  the 
ctjntrary  can  be  proved,  namely,  that  all  the  Field- 
Marshal's  important  orders  on  this  day  were 
a^  '  \  executed  as  if  he  had  been  able  to 
1  person. 
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The  writer  of  this  report  makes  no  mention  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Soisaons  gan-ison  at  Laon  by  La 
Fhro  ;•  he  appears  too  not  to  have  even  known 
the  reasons  why  Winzingerode's  corps  was  stationed 
behind  Clflcy,  either  in  reference  to  its  covering  tlie 
march  from  Soissons,  or  of  keeping  Napoleon  closely 
shut  in  by  the  Ardon  brook.  We  can  therefore 
excuse  him,  when,  in  page  88,  he  is  so  indignant 
tlmt  the  offensive  movements  of  the  Allies  produced 
no  result,  whereas  the  Field-Marshal  considered 
their  preventing  Napoleon's  leaving  his  enclosed 
position  a  sufficiently  satisfactoiy  one. 

After  midnight  a  staff  officer  arrived  at  Laon 
frwni  F^tieux,  sent  by  General  von  York  to  give  a 
verbal  report  of  the  combat  which  had  completely 
dispersed  Mannont's  forces;  ho  had  lost  his  artillury, 
above  fifty  guns,  and  had  tied  towards  Berry-au-Bac. 
York  continued  Uie  pureuit,  not  to  allow  h'un  time  to 
destroy  the  bridge  at  Berry. 

General  von  Gneisenau  sent  this  officer  to  me ; 
he  answered  all  ray  questions  circumstantially  by  my 
Ixjcl-sido,  so  that  T  was  able  to  plan  the  disposition 
for  the  10th.  I  assumed  as  its  basis  that  Napoleon 
would  no  longer  be  in  a  condition,  now  that  his 
Marshals  were  so  thoroughly  betiten,  to  attack  the 

•  He  hB8  mnde  the  mistake  of  copying  from  Wngner's  report 
of  tho  bnttlr,  thnt  th»  garrison  nrrived  nt  Cbevrigny  on  the 
vrening  of  the  Ttb,  which  waa  quite  impoBsible  in  time  and  space. 
Oencrol  Coiuit  I^npteron  »aya  in  Inn  report: — "  Lo  Gt^n^nil  Rud- 
it«ch  endoua  toutcB  lea  pieces  trouvi-ea  ii  Soissons,  ct  bruin  lea 
Le  manque  total  de  chariutii  le  foi\a  do  Inisser  les  bltwaÖB, 
qui  furtajt  pris,  ct  Boigiii-8  par  Ic»  ennerais.  11  mnrclm  par  Coucj, 
8t.  Gobin,  trt  Chjimica  (fuubouri;  de  I^a  Fon«),  ct  vint  me  rojoindre 
fiTi%  de  I^ooD,  lo  0  Mars,  k  dix  beure«  du  mutiu." 
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Silesian  army,  almost  triple  in  force,  especially 
such  a  strong  position  as  tliat  of  Laon.  Now  that 
we  bad  (^rrisoned  Bruy^res,  and  carefully  separated  ^ 
him  from  his  Marshals,  he  could  only  communicate  ™ 
with  them  by  roundabout  ways.  Even  had  he  heard 
the  firing  on  the  chauss^e  from  Laon  to  Elieims,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  he  must  have  remained 
ijxnorant  of  the  nijjht  combat,  in  which  there  was  no 
firing ;  so  that  it  was  possible  ho  did  not  know  of 
the  defeat  of  his  Marshals  until  after  daybreak,  and 
consequently  he  might  not  have  retreated.  Now  as 
we  could  not  touch  him  in  the  pursuit  on  the  chausa^ 
to  Soissons,  we  must — 

1.  T^t   York   and    Kleist    pnrsuc   the   defeated 
Marshals,  and  in  doing  so,  cany  out  these  two  objects, 
— to  hinder  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Berry-  fl 
au-Bac,  and  eiFect  a  junction  with  General  Count 
St.  Priest. 

2.  We  must  divide  the  troops  still  left  at  Laon 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  under  Winzingerode 
and  Bidow  must  remain  in  the  position  of  Laon, 
until  it  was  aawrtaintxl  that  Napoleon  had  retreated, 
in  which  CÄse  they  must  follow,  and  force  him  to  a 
battle  ;  and  the  second  portion  must,— 

3.  March  under  Sacken  and  Langeron  towards 
Chevrigny,  on  the  Lette,  parallel  to  Napoleon's 
lino  of  retreat,  in  order  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to 
wheel  to  the  i*ight  in  case  he  drew  off*,  or  to  anti- 
cipate him  on  the  plateau  between  Aisne  and 
Lette,  if  he  delayed  too  long. 

According  to  this  disposition,  the  army  would 
liave  divided  into  three  portions,  whereof  one,  under 
York  and  Kleist,  would  consist  of  about  25,000  mezi, 
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and  the  two  others  of  about  35,000  each,  i.  e.,  just 
Napoleon's  strength  after  his  loss  at  Craonne.* 

As  I  could  not  leave  ray  bod  without  exposing 
mj'self  to  all  the  consec^uencea  of  checked  perspira- 
tion, I  sent  my  aide-de-camp  Von  Gerlach  to  General 
Gneisenau,  with  the  written  disposition,  and  in- 
structions to  explain  everything  to  him  verbally. 
He  reported,  on  hi»  return,  that  General  Gueisonau, 
as  well  as  the  Field-MarsLal,  had  understood  it  all 
perfectly,  and  accepted  the  disposition  unaltered,  as 
the  Field-Marshala  signature  testified.  I  therefor© 
made  out  the  orders,  and  by  daybreak  was  infonned 
that  all  the  corps  were  already  marching  to  their 
destinations. 

With  great  tranquiUity,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
the  day  just  dawning  would  bring  us  important  re- 
sults, I  repaired  to  the  Field-Marshal,  whose  large 
ante-room  was  cjuite  filled  with  officers.  Amongst 
them  I  observed  many  Russian  generals,  who  were 
oome  to  congratulate  him  on  tlie  result  of  the 
previous  day,  and  also  some  inquisitive  people  and 
critics,  and  those  cmakei-s  who  are  to  be  found  at  all 
hcad-quurtera,  when  great  events  frighten  them. 

In  pushing  my  way  tlirough  the  crowd,  I  ob- 

ed  General  Gneisonau  standing  at  a  window, 
conversing  with  an  old  friend.  I  approached,  to 
report  myself  well  again  ;  the  General  called  out  to 
me,  "  It  is  well  you  are  come — the  disposition  must 
be  altered  immediately."  I  stepped  nearer,  supposing 
that  be  had  received  some  important  news  of  the 
enemy.     He  went  on:  "The  disposition  you  l»ave 

•  T  do  not  include  in  thia  the  14,000  to  10,000  men  under 
Oeuerol  Cuuni  Ht.  PricHt.  whu  mif^lii  be  exiwctod  to  ibrin  a  juiic- 
tioQ  with  Xork  and  Kleiat  on  tho  i2tli  of  Maruh. 
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planned  is  too  bold^  and  might  brir^  us  to  destruction. 
All  tho  four  corps  who  have  set  out  must  be  recalled 
immtfiliately.  Napoleon  tatU  attack  us  about  t^n ; 
Bulow  and  Winzingerode  cannot  withstand  hiin 
alono;  the  entire  forces  of  Sacken  and  Laugeron 
will  be  required  for  this," 

Jt  is  hard  to  describe  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  this  weak  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  a 
man  I  esteemed  so  highly.  I  tried  to  represent,  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  that  Napoleon's  attack  was  juet 
the  most  desinvble  thing  that  could  happen  to  us,  if 
Sacken  and  Langeron  took  him  in  flank  and  rear; 
but  as  Gneisenau  would  not  at  all  give  in,  I  entreated 
him  t-o  retire  from  the  bustle  of  the  ante-room,  into 
another  apartment  where  we  might  be  alone,  and  I 
could  explain  to  him  quietly  all  the  circumstances. 
He  replied  tJiat  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  besides, 
the  Field-Marslml  was  sick,  and  he,  as  his  deputv, 
could  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
exposing  the  army  to  such  danger  as  that  in  which 
I  had  placed  it 

1  asked  whether  information  had  already  arrived 
of  Napoleon's  being  still  in  his  position.  As  no 
one  could  give  any  certain  answer,  I  represented 
the  necessity  there  was  of  first  discovering  wh^ 
ther  our  opponent  was  not  already  in  full  retreat. 
I  saw  that  this  public  discussion  between  us  would 
lead  to  nothing,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly was  already  drawn  to  our  dispute ;  so,  as  my 
holies  were  standing  at  the  door,  I  offered  to  ride 
to  a  height  before  the  to\STi,  on  which  there  was 
a  windmill,  from  whence  Ave  could  overlook  tho 
villages  among  which  Napoleon  had  been  seen 
the  previous  day.     Gneisenau  consented  to  tliis. 
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The  foreign  influence  which  revealed  itself  here 
in  so  incomprehensible  a  manner  made  me  fear  that 
my  absence  might  bo  taken  advantage  of,  to  send 
out  the  intended  counter- orders  by  the  officers  I 
usually  employed  to  convey  my  orders ;  I  therefore 
took  all  my  aides-de-camp  with  me. 

I  met  with  General  Count  Woronzow  at  the  wind- 
miU,  near  which  I  erected  my  telescope;  his  out- 
posts had  reported  to  him  that  the  enemy  waa  still 
posted  opposite  them,  aa  on  the  previous  evening. 
Woronzow  waa  uncertain  whether  this  might  not  be 
a  cloak  to  mask  their  retreat,  which  was  very  easy  in 
Napoleon's  covered  position.  At  this  time  (it  might 
be  eiglit  o'clock)  there  waa  notlnng  whatever  to  be 
eeeni  neither  bivouac  fires  nor  masses  of  troops.  I 
sent  word  of  tlds  to  General  Gneisenau,  and  delayed 
my  return,  hoping  eoon  to  announce  something  more 
definite.' 

Alter  quietly  considering,  and  repeatedly  inves- 
tigating every  circumstance,  I  could  not  find  any 
good  foundation  for  the  complaints  made  of  my  dis- 
poßitiou;  the  ideas  forced  upon  General  Gneisenau 
could  oidy  liavo  originated  in  the  political  prin- 
ciple of  sparing  the  Prussian  troops,  however  mis- 
placed it  was  here,  wlien  the  question  was  only  of 
rea])ing  the  fruits  of  a  battle  already  won.* 

The  maimer  in  which  I  was  again  treated  by 
General  Gneisenau  on  this  occasion,  and  shghted 
for  new  selfish  advisers,  after  such  a  long  and  firmly 
established  friendship,  woutided  me  deeply  ;  but  I 
forced  myself  to  suppress  my  feelings,  clearly  seeing 

•  I  nftcrward»  licard  timt  my  opponoiita  had  told  OcuenU 
Qntniteuau  X  wna  »ick,  aud  thai  this  hold  dittpttsitiou  bon:  oU  the 
trues  of  an  altuL-k  of  lever. 
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to  what  dLscord  in  tlie  head-quarters  of  tho  Silesian 
army  it  must  lead  if  it  bocame  public,  and  ixiiat 
miscliief  it  must  do  the  ppod  cause.  I  was  only 
quite  determined  not  to  let  my  hand  be  uaed  for 
intrigues  or  counter-orders. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  Colonel  Ton  Grolmann, 
chief  of  tlie  staff  of  Kleist 's  corps,  came  to  the  wind- 
mill, to  louk  for  the  Field-Marshal,  for  whom  he  had 
a  njcKsage  from  General  von  York.  He  a:*ked  me 
^"Why  do  they  make  us  halt?"  It  was  tJien  I 
first  leame<l  that  immediately  after  I  witlidrew  from 
that  unlucky  ante-room,  orders  had  been  dispatched 
to  all  the  corps  on  march  to  halt  wherever  the  order 
reached  them.  Colonel  von  Grolmann  considered  this 
as  much  a  misfortune  as  I  did.  I  knew  that  General 
Gneisenau  had  a  great  value  for  his  opinion,  and 
therefore  urged  him  to  explain  it  to  him,  and  to 
try  to  pixjcure  tlie  onler  to  continue  the  march. 
He  rode  to  Laon,  but  could  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt.* 

Some  of  the  enemy's  patrols  made  their  appear- 
ance. After  nine  o'clock,  General  von  Sacken  came 
to  the  windmill,  more  enraged  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  "  You  know,  General," — thus  he  solemnly  ad- 
dressed me — "  what  respect  I  have  hitherto  felt  and 
sliown  for  all  that  proceeded  from  the  Field-Marslial ; 
but  for  four  days  I  have  totally  missed  the  spirit  that 
formerly  guided  everything  licre.  Why  have  they 
altered  the  disposition  which  would  Jiave  enabled  us 
to  give  Napoleon  his  death-blow  ?" 

*  T  heard  later  thut  Grolmann  urged  General  OneiBcnau.iDie 
was  determuied  tu  recall  Sacken  luid  Langeron,  at  Iea»t  to  allow 
Tork  and  Kleist  to  coutumc  tlielr  mart'h  to  tbe  plriteau  between 
the  Letto  and  Aisne,  for  the  puriK>ac  of  getting  between  it  and 
Soiuons  and  Napoleon.    AU  this  was  refused. 
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On  my  answuring  that  the  march  was  only  de- 
laycdf  1  learnt  that  by  a  ßocond  order  the  four  corps 
had  been  wjiiujiandw!  to  return.  Thu«  the  opportu- 
nity was  completely  lost,  if  not  of  utterly  destroying 
Napoleon's  cooped-up  army,  yet  at  least  of  capturing 
all  his  artillery  on  his  retreat. 

Napoleon  escaped,  and  there  was  general  displea- 
sure in  the  allied  armies,  which  was  increased  by  the 
defeat,  a  few  days  later,  of  General  Count  St.  Priest, 
by  the  same  French  army  which  ought  not  to  havo 
escaped  unpunished  from  the  defilea  of  Etouvellea 
and  Chivy. 

I  had  not  spoken  to  any  one  of  what  had  occurred 
— not  even  betrayed  by  a  word  what  I  thought  about 
it ;  nevertheless,  the  misunderstanding  between  Gene- 
ral Gneisenau  and  me  was  soon  remarked,  and  the 
occasion  of  it  guessed.  General  von  York  liad  not 
iSxiled  to  notice  the  change  that  had  taken  place  at 
head-quarters;  and  being  resolved  not  to  be  the 
sport  of  intrigues,  he  left  his  corps,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  impaired  health.  Such  a  public  step  could 
not  but  produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  General  von 
York  to  renaaiu  the  short  time  that  must  elapse  till 
the  conclusion  of  peace :  ho  yielded.  I  took  the 
same  resohition  to  wait  quietly,  although  1  foresaw 
that  there  waä  an  end  to  the  actions  of  the  Silesian 
army. 

On  the  11th,  we  had  to  proceed  on  our  march,  for 
there  w«'is  no  more  forage.  I  proposed  marching 
towards  Rheiuis,  to  form  a  junction  with  GoncnU 
Count  St.  Priest,  and  then  advance  ujwn  Paris.  In 
this  I  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from  General 
Guciseuau.  He  wished  to  rcjx>sc  and  scatter  the  army, 
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and  even  to  spread  it  out  to  the  right  towards  La  F^re, 
which  would  have  removed  us  entirely  frora  the  Grand 
Army.  I  repreftented  to  him  that  tliis  separation 
from  the  Grand  Army  would  be  a  doubtful  measure ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  all  that  was  now  extended  to  the 
right  must  come  back  again  by  Laon  to  the  left.  Bat 
it  was  in  vain. 

At  last  I  discovered,  from  some  expressions  that 
fell  from  General  Gneisenau,  that  the  quarters  of 
BlUow's  corjjs  had  been,  without  my  knowledge, 
previously  arranged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aisne, 
in  the  rich  district  of  Noyon,  six  miles  from  Laon. 
In  this  Capua  selected  for  Bulows  corps,  six  divys 
were  quite  lost.  Had  we,  as  I  wished,  pushed  on  to 
Neufchatel  and  Bethel,  wo  should  have  arrived  there 
on  the  1 2th  or  13th.  We  could  have  restored  the  con- 
nexion \^ith  the  Grand  Aitqv,  drawn  St.  Priest  near 
us,  given  the  am^y  three  days'  rest,  and  reacJied 
Bheims  on  the  1  7th,  or  ChtLlons  on  the  18th;  whereas 
(according  to  this  unsuitable  and  perverse  disposi- 
tion) we  could  only  arrive  there  on  the  23rd  and 
24th.  My  remonstrances  and  disapproval  were  of  no 
avail. 

York  and  Kleist  advanced  to  Corbeny  and 
Craonne,  and  were  unable,  on  account  of  the  general 
movement  to  the  right,  to  do  more  than  guard  the 
bridge  of  Berry-au-Bae  with  advanced  posts,  though 
it  ought  to  have  been  covered  by  a  division.  After 
the  defeat  of  St.  Priest  on  the  1 3  th,  we  had  to  bear 
the  disgrace  of  seeing  M;irmont  destroy  the  bridge 
before  our  eyes,  after  driving  away  our  advanced 
posts. 

Every  day  I  urged  on  our  departure,  and  that 
tliis  state  of  rest  should  be  brought  to  a  doae ;  but  a 
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new  and  ridiculous  reason  for  delay  was  brought  for- 
ward. All  kinds  of  gossip  were  current  in  BüloVs 
coqjs,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Swo<len,  who  had  certainly  tiilked  a  great  deal  of 
ridiculous  nonsense  after  his  arrival  at  Li^ge,  which 
had  led  to  the  coQclusion  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
march  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  still  iiuagined  that  the 
French  would  call  bin»   (tlie  Crown  Prince)  to  tlie 

1    throne  of  France  in  the  room  of  Napoleon. 

^b     An  attempt  was  made  to  instil  into  Gneisenau 

'  the  notion  that  the  Crown  Prince,  offended  at  losing 
the  command  of  the  corps  of  Biilow  and  Winzin- 
gerode,  might  advance  with  his  Swedes,  and  attack 
UB  in  the  rear  ;  and,  therefore,  the  army  could  not 
proceed,  or  abandon  the  central  point,  Laon.  How- 
ever, this  was  something  too  extravagant,  and 
Gneisenau  let  it  drop,  in  consequence  of  my  remon- 

i^trances. 

H[  As  we  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  Napo- 
leon since  the  afiair  of  Kheims,  and  news  arrived 
that  he  had  ordered  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to 
TUthel  fi-om  tiie  fortresses  in  the  Ardennes,  it  was 
thought  possible  that,  in  order  to  M-ipe  away  the 
disgrace  incurred  at  Laon,  he  might  bring  up  all 
his  disposable  forces,  and  attack  us  from  Rethcl, 
taking  «»  in  flank  wherever  he  found  us  scattered, 
and  could  roll  us  up.  Although  1  had  very  Uttle 
fiiith  in  this  movement,  it  did  me  good  service,  in 
getting  the  army  re-assembled  on  the  1 5th. 

At  this  time,  and  until  our  entrance  into  Paris,  the 

Field-Marshal  was    much   indisposed ;  still   he  was 

able  to  hear  reports  on  all  important  matters,  and  to 

ugn   the  resolutions  as  usual.      A    change  in  the 

ief  command  would  have  been  very  hazardous ; 
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the  Field -Marsliai  indeed  wished  to  remain  with 
the  army,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  ready  to  re- 
sume the  command  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
reeovered.* 

In  our  furtlier  progress,  after  crossing  the  Aisne, 
I  again  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
old  friend  was  again  at  hand,  and  was  able  to 
effect  more  by  speaking  than  by  \vTiting,  In  drawing 
out  the  disposition  for  the  march  to  IWis,  I  assumed 
that  Soissons  (in  which  there  could  be  but  2,500  or 
3,000  men  at  most),  would  not  be  attacked,  but 
blockaded  on  the  right  bank  by  Cossacks,  and  on 
the  left  by  3,000  men,  who  could  intrench  them- 

•  Tlio  Russian  Genurul,  Count  Langeron,  was  next  m  wni- 
ority  to  the  Fiold-Mnrehal,  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  being 
nliligpd  to  undertake  tlie  coiumanj.  TTiia  was  further  increased 
when  he  visited  him  and  found  him  quite  worn  out.  Ou  coming 
out  of  his  ruom  he  said  to  me,  "Au  nom  de  Dieu,  trousportoiu 
0Ü  cadavre  avec  noua !" 

At  page  127  of  tho  before-mentioned  report  of  the  battle  pub- 
lished in  1843,  the  siekness  of  the  Field-lMarshal  ia  ao  represented 
aa  to  lead  one  to  eont'lude  it  to  have  been  an  abaence  of  mind 
amounting  to  incapacity.  There  ia  no  denying  that  there  cxiated 
at  that  time  a  party  whose  interest  it  was  to  spread  this  opinion; 
they  did  not  venture,  however,  to  express  it  openly,  oa  the  physi- 
cians and  constant  attendants  on  the  Field-Marsltal  could  prove 
the  contrary.  Wlien  this  work  appeared  in  IS43,  the  greatest 
p:irt  of  these  witnesses  were  dead.  Lieutenant- General  Count 
Kostitz,  who  had  been  first  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Blücher,  unde- 
ceived the  author,  who  expressed  Iiie  willingness  to  be  set  right, 
and  indeed  print€<d  the  correction  in  the  lltb  Number  of  the 
"AVeekly  Military  Gazotto"  for  IGth  March,  IS  W.  Tliia  conw 
tion  affirms  wiiat  was  true;  "that  the  Field-Itlarshal  waa  able 
from  his  room  to  conduct,  as  usual,  the  operations  of  tho  Stlesian 
army,  but  not  a  battlt>,  where  ho  wns  wunt  to  be  always  in  the 
hottcflt  of  the  fight."  To  this  I  must  add  thai  be  did  in  fact 
IHmduct  all  the  operations  until  the  battle  of  Paris;  and  he  wu 
i  to  be  kept  buck  from  Joining  cvea  iu  this  battle,  with  a  £ 
OTCr  his  eyes. 
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sdves  on  the  road  to  Paris.  To  this  General  Gnei- 
aunau  objected ;  he  would  have  it  beeieged,  aod 
bombarded  witli  red- hot  balls.  T  represented  to 
liim  that  these  exertions  were  useless,  and  would 
scatter  our  forces,  as  in  that  case  it  woiüd  be  neces- 
•ary  to  leave  6,000  men  before  this  nest 

Through  this  resistance  on  my  part,  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  everything  had  already  been 
arranged  with  Billow's  corps,  who  were  to  take  the 
materials  for  the  siege  from  La  Fere,  which  he  had 
taken,  and  that  he  was  to  give  up  the  conduct  of  the 
si^e  to  General  Von  Borstell,  who  was  expected  to 
anire  from  Belgium  with  9,000  men, 

"  But  till  then  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  I  asked. 

"TlU  then  Billow's  corps  must  conduct  the  siege^" 
was  the  answer. 

In  vain  I  shook  my  head,  observing,  "  What  will 
Billow  say  to  a  commission  which  is  hardly  fit  for 
the  commander  of  a  brigade?"  The  whole  corps 
went  oiF  to  this  glorious  destination.  I  was,  and  am 
still,  convinced  that  General  Bülow  was  a  stranger 
to  this  intrigue,  but  I  cannot  at  all  understand  that 
he  should  not  have  observed  that  this  siege  must 
Af^iear  to  nil  well-informed  officers  of  the  allied 
armies  a  pretence  to  cover  other  objects.  A  woll- 
informcd  officer,  of  high  rank,  said  to  me  when  ho 
road  the  disposition,  "  Borstell  will  never  como 
now." 

From  the  day  Bülow's  corps  was  detached  from 
the  Silesiaii  army,  General  Gneisenau  was  again 
himself,  strong  and  vigorous  in  judgment,  and 
energetic  in  action  ;  and  from  this  time  till  the 
peace  of  Paris,  not  the  aiighteat  difference  of  opinion 
again  arose  between   us.      I   avoided   speaking  to 
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lilm  oa  disputed  points,  although  he  not  only  gave 
me  opportunitit3s,  but  even  seemed  to  wish,  that  I 
aliould.  He  had  private  accounts  of  the  siege  of 
Soissons  from  his  friend,  which  he  communicated 
to  me,  to  give  me  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  , 
this  operation.  I  never  made  any  answer,  nor  once 
mentioned  tlie  name  of  Soissons  or  Billow's  corps 
until  we  entered  Paris.* 


SUIM'LEJIENT  TO  PAKT  L 

The  Baron  von  dem  KnesGbeck,f  General  of 
Infantry,  was  one  of  a  number  of  Prussian  oflBcers 
who  were  already  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
their  profession  when  the  war  of  180G  broke  out^ 
and  hud  carefully  studied  the  Frcncli  Revolution, 
and    closely   observed    Napoleon's    military    career. 

•  "When,  un  account  of  the  conipkiiit  in  hi»  eye»,  Field-Marslial 
Blücher  garo  up  iu  Fnris  the  coiuinnml  of  the  Hilexiau  nriuy,  and 
when  Hi»  Majruty  (H>iifern'il  thu  ttupreuie  comiimnd  over  tbu  carps 
of  York,  Klei»t,  bikI  Biilow  (to  which  waa  alao  attached  that  o\cr 
the  corps  of  tho  Eltjctor  of  Uesfle  aad  l)uke  of  Gotha — at  that 
time  before  Luxemburg  and  i^Iuiiiz)  on  the  Kus»iun  gpueral 
Barchiy,  Oeiieral  Oneiseiiau  resigned  bis  ofHce  of  Chief  of  the 
Stufl"  of  the  Stlc»inn  Army;  and  by  Hia  Majesty*»  order  I  repaired 
to  the  head-quartera  of  General  liarclay,  as  chief  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Pniitsian  nnd  Oenoan  divisions,  while  (ieneral  von  DiebitRch 
(äubwxjuently  Princo  »Sabal kansky),  waa  appointed  Chief  of  tbo 
Staff  of  the  Kussiau  ornty. 

Though  I  may  have  »uceeeded  in  porforming,  till  our  entnmoe 
into  PartB,  my  dillu-ult  duty  in  the  Silesiaii  army,  as  the  intereMt 
of  tJie  King  and  8tate  required,  still  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  should 
be  fiüly  juBtitied,  both  for  my  own  »ake  a?id  that  of  the  State,  in 
decliuing  tu  tuxnyt  again  a  potiitiüu  äuch  as  I  held  in  the  Silemn 
army. 

t  Who  died  a  Field-Marshal  in  1848. 
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As  Aide-de-canip  to  General  von  Küchel  in  Pots- 
dam« he  became  better  knomi  to  the  King  ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Auürstadt,  being 
then  Quarteruifuiter  of  tlie  King's  staff,  he  rendered 
him  the  important  personal  service  of  saving  him,  by 
his  preaenco  of  mind,  from  wliat  seemed  jdmost  inevi- 
table (Äptivity.  The  royal  pair  felt  towaixls  him,  in 
consei^uence,  gratitude  that  lasted  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Carve,  not  far  from  Kerlin  ;  the  King  liad  accepted 
his  offer  of  resuming  his  services  the  moment  his 
Majesty  coidd  make  use  of  them.  Here,  in  complete 
retirement,  he  watched  public  events,  and  occupied 
himself  almost  exclusively  with  the  thought  how 
Europe,  so  heavily  oppressed,  coidd  be  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  parties  in  his  native 
country  ;  but,  true  to  his  principles,  he  would  engage 
in  DO  secret  combinations  whereof  he  did  not  know 
tiie  objects  and  the  leaders  ;  he  entertained  the  firm 
belief  tliat  he  sliould  still  witness  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1809,  he  hastened  secretly 
to  the  Austrian  aimy ;  but  he  failed  in  liis  object, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  mortified  home.  This  fact 
however,  o^  well  as  his  whole  journey,  remained  a 
secret 

In  1811  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Napoleon  had  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Rnseian  Umpire ;  this  wus  the  circumstauce  wliich 
Kncsebock  had  so  long  considered  as  the  last  and 
only  means  of  leading  to  the  much-desired  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  for  which,  in  his  solitude,  he  had 
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prepared  himself  by  deep  study.  He  proceeded 
Berlin,  a  stranger  to  the  political  views  entertained 
there,  though  he  knew  all  the  persons  who  had  gained 
any  influence.  He  was  valued  for  his  judgment  and 
the  services  Ijc  Imd  rendered ;  he  was  known  to  be 
a  great  friend  to  the  Hussian  army^  and  a  perBonal 
admirer  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  his  arrival  was 
therefore  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
general  opinion,  that  Prussia  ought  to  summon  all 
her  strength  to  reconquer  her  lost  provinces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russian  armies  which  were  to  be 
set  in  motion  forthwith. 

His  assistance  was  expected  against  the  so-cullüd 
Frencli  party,  who  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the 
Hussian  Empire,  and  recommended  the  alliance  with 
France  as  the  only  means  of  safety  for  Prussia,  whoee 
fortresses  w^ere  in  French  hands. 

But  a  report  began  to  spiead  that  Knesebecrk  was 
against  the  alliance  wdth  Russia,  and  recommended 
that  with  France.  People  remarked  that  his  old 
friend  Scharnhorst,  (who,  since  the  new  organization 
of  the  army,  stood  nearest  the  King),  kept  aloof  froiu 
him  ;  and  they  were  still  more  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  report,  when  Knesebock  set  otf  for 
St,  Petersburg,  with  the  ostensible  mission  to  make 
a  last  attempt  to  induce  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
maintain  peace.  Napoleon  had  given  his  consent  to 
this  mission  :  Knesebeck  departed  on  aledgea,  tlte 
9th  of  February,  1812,  furnished  with  French  pass- 
ports, and  with  special  recommendations,  as  the 
French  Embassy  took  care  to  propagate  in  Berlin,  to 
lAuriston,  the  French  Ambjinsador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

He  came  back  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  his 
miasion  was  considered  a  complete  failure.     It  was 
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nd  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  declared  that 
le  sincerely  wished  for  peace,  of  which  indeed  he 
idd  give  no  better  proof  than  by  protecting  most 
Icmnly  that  he  would  not  overstep  his  o\vn  boun- 
daries ;  but  that,  novertlieless,  if  he  were  attacked 
within  them,  he  shouid  know  how  to  defend  liim- 
eelf. 

If  this  answer  was  calcidated  to  convince 
Europe  that  Russia  was  not  the  party  desirous  of 
war,  yet  with  it  sank  all  the  hopes  of  those 
PrussiaDS  who  had  urged  on  the  alliance  with 
Russia.  There  wa«  now  no  other  course  left  for 
Prussia  but  the  French  alliance,  nor  for  all  Prussian 
officers  who  would  not  boar  arms  against  Russia,  but 
to  get  their  discharge.  Knesebeck  returned  to  his 
fc^litude,  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  mission 
^ven  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  became  Adju- 
tant General  to  the  King  in  1813,  when  he  was 
dispatched  from  Breslau  to  meet  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, with  some  diplomatic  commissions.  This  was 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  previous  secret  mission 
to  Vienna,  which  rendered  him  particularly  well 
(|ualified  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding,  not 
only  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  but  also  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  as  Austria  had  not  yet  re- 
the  alliance  with  Fninco.  VVlion.  however, 
•ntingent  furnished  by  Austria  was  withdrawn 
from  the  French  army,  which  was  hiwtoning  to  the 
Rhino,  there  no  longer  existed  any  motive  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  a  good  understanding  between  her 
sad  HuHHia. 

By  these  negotiations,  which  led  to  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  relations  between   Russia  and  Austria, 
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General  von  dem  KneseWk  giiined  a  well-deser\*od 
conßdence  in  Vienna ;  and  tliis  was  the  »täte  of  things 


when  the  war  of  1813  began. 


I 
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In  the  year  1 792,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  la- 
ment, in  which  Knesebeck  then  served,  being  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Schenck's  fiiailier  bat- 
talion, in  which  1,  a  youth  of  seventeen  and  a  hal^ 
was  serving,  had  winter-quarters  in  common. 

Knesebeck  observed  my  desire  to  improve  my- 
self, and  bcoame  my  kind  useful  friend,  ae  he  was 
already  my  bean  UU<d.  From  this  connection  (after 
time  had  apparently  more  equalised  our  difterence  in 
years),  sprang  up  a  cordial  friendship,  which  wad 
never  interrupted,  and  which  bore  during  the  years 
of  war  good  fruits  for  the  service  of  the  state :  as 
holding  the  position  he  did,  near  the  Sovereigns, 
Knesebeck  knew  through  me  what  was  required  in 
the  Silesian  army,  and  what  we  were  able  to  do; 
while,  through  him,  I  learnt  what  was  the  particular 
object  the  Sovereigns  had  in  view.  ^ 

The  "  Tugondbund/'  that  is  to  say,  the  heads  of" 
it,  had  since  1812  irreconcilably  spUt  witli  Knese- 
beck, and  they  had  just  as  little  confidence  in  me. 
But  when  General  Gneisenau  discovered  that  I 
quietly  held  on  my  course,  a  stranger  to  all  parties, 
and  that  through  my  friend  Knesebeck  I  had  infor- 
mation of  all  important  occurrences  at  Uie  royal 
head-quarters,  employing  my  secret  intelligence  for 
the  good  of  the  Silesian  army,  he  knew  how  to  turn 
this  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  He  had 
hoard  that  at  Bautzen  I  commissioned  an  aide-de- 
camp (who  was  going  back  to  the  King)  to  inform 
General  von  dem  Knesebeck   from  me   "that  the 
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abandonmeat  of  the  Kreckwitz  heights,  attacked 
on  three  sides,  was  necessary."  He  had  learnt  that 
Knesebeck  had,  in  consequence,  defended  this  mea- 
sure, that  the  King  even  liad  fully  apj)roved  it,  and 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  likewise  convinced,  by 
the  reasons  given,  of  its  necessity  j  he  therefore  saw 
in  me  a  means  of  putting  himself  well  with  the 
Sovereigns,  to  which  he  must  cling ;  the  rather  as 
his  iavourite  wish,  of  having  the  Russian  colonel 
Von  Clauflcwitz  apjx)inted  to  my  office  in  the  Silesian 
anny,  had  been  denied  him.  He  accordingly  encou- 
raged me  the  more  willingly  to  keep  up  a  confi- 
dential correspondence  witli  Knesebeck,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  I  never  defended  the  measures  of  the 
Grand  Army,  when  I  was  convinced  that  something 
better  would  or  should  have  been  done.  This  explains 
how  General  Gneisenau,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  per- 
gonal confidence  of  the  Sovereigns,  maintained  him- 
vif  in  an  honourable  position  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Silesian  army,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  my  especial  care  to  preserve  for  him,  recognizing 
the  great  value  to  the  army  of  liis  numerous  emi- 
nent quaUties,  which,  as  long  as  BUicher  commanded 
as  General-in-Chief,  were  indispensalile. 

£ut  I  considered  Knesebeck  quite  as  necessary 
to  secure  the  happy  issue  of  the  war,  having  wit- 
neesed  the  great  confidence  wluch  the  Sovereigns 
placed  in  him,  altliough  I  did  not  at  tliat  time  know 
how  well  grounded  was  the  cause  of  it. 

In  1819,  I  returned  from  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  I  found  General  von  Phull 
(who  had  left  our  service  in  1807)  as  Uussian  Am- 
Imssador.  I  had  never  seen  this  learned,  interesting, 
but  uncouth  man,  since  the  conference  of  Erfurt  in 
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1806 ;  but  I  was  kindly  received  by  him,  and  as  he 
only  lived  in  the  past,  he  willingly  read  to  me  his 
plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1812,  with  all 
\i3  details.  The  first  section  went  down  to  the  con- 
centration  of  the  Bussian  annies  in  the  camp  at  | 
Driesa,  tlie  remaining  sections  continued  the  retreat 
on  the  road  to  Moscow.  I  was  struck  with  the  care- 
fulness with  which  the  subsistence  of  the  retreating 
armies  was  calculated,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
mana^d,  that  the  enemy  on  his  advance  should 
find  neither  provisions  nor  men,  cattle  nor  horses ;  as  U 
likewise  with  the  precautions  taken  for  preventing, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  population  retreating  with 
the  army  from  impeding  the  movements  of  tba 
troops. 

According  to  Phulls  designs  the  magazines  were 
to  have  been  established  on  the  right  and  left  of  h 
the  road  from  Smolensku  to  Moscow,  but  the  road  ■ 
itself  left  quite    free.      The  army   was  to    retreat 
fighting  in  divisions  selected  beforehand.     When-  fl 
ever  it  made  front,  provisions  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  camp  from  both  right  and  left ;  and  when, 
to  avoid  being    forced    into   a   decisive    battle,   it 
became  necessary  to  continue  the  retreat,  measure» 
were  taken  for  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  cattle 
and  provisions,  to  abandon  their  villages ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  Öy  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  army,  but 
into  tl»e  woods  on  the  right  and  Icft^  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  witli  the  road  to  Moscow. 

With  regard  to  the  correctness  of  tlie  theory  I 
could  not  raise  a  doubt,  though  I  certainly  could  as 
regards  tho  possibility  of  its  practical  execution,  hh 
the  Russian,  perhaps  even  more  than  a  native  of 
highly  cultivated  nations,  clings  to  his  clod. 
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Pliull  maintained  tliat  the  whole  plan  was  based 
on  the  strength  of  character  and  few  want«  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  on  tlie  consequent  possibility 
of  his  leading  a  nomadic  life  in  his  woods.  With 
no  other  people  could  such  a  project  be  carried 
througli.  PhuU  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Em- 
peror had  fidly  approved  the  whole  plan  of  opera- 
tions, but  that  he  had  given  out  the  first  portion 
only  (namely,  as  far  as  the  concentration  in  the 
camp  at  Drissa)  as  the  disposition :  he  had  recom- 
mended to  him  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  rest, 
wliureby  lie  had  been  deprived  of  all  means  of  de- 
fending his  plan,  since  his  first  part  must  have  the 
appearance  of  patchwork,  contemplated  apart  from 
all  the  other  portions.  The  tumultuous  scenes  which 
had  obliged  the  Emperor  to  remove  him  from  the 
army  had  proved,  moreover,  that  the  superior  Rus- 
sian ofl[icers  had  not  been  "  i»  la  hauteur  "  to  compre- 
hend his  plan  correctly,  far  less  to  honour  and  to 
execute  it. 

When  (I  believe  after  Phull's  decease)  I  com- 
municated all  this  to  Knosebeck,  he  replied,  '*  Yes, 
it  is  all  literally  true."  I  had  not  doubted  it,  but 
eeveral  officers,  who  had  been  present  in  the  camp  at 
Dnssa,  disputed  the  fact  of  Phull's  having  thought 
of  anything  beyond  this  point;  some  proof  was 
therefore  required  for  Phull's  justification,  which  I 
wished  to  have,  as  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  his 
love  of  truth.  Knesebeck  grew  serious,  and  re- 
plied,— "  I  could  give  the  proof,  but  duty  closes 
my  lips."  These  words  sufficed  to  close  mine  too 
on  this  matter ;  for  I  quite  agreed  that,  however 
confidentially  we  constantly  conversed  about  persons 
and   circumstÄnccs,   and   state   measures   which   wo 
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could  not  call  good,  my  noble  friend  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  violate  a  promise  given,  or  disclojsc 
another's  secret. 

In  the  bcginninor  of  May,  1844,  tlie  tliird  part  of 
"  Portraits  from  Life,"  (by  Hormcyer),  fell  into  my 
liandsj  in  which  I  foimd  a  report,  delivered  by 
Knesebeck  to  liis  King,  on  his  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  spring  of  1812.  The  first  question  tluit 
forced  itself  on  me  wae,  la  this  report  genuine? 
The  second, — Why  is  it  written  in  French?  and,  if 
it  was  not  a  fabrication  by  Hormeyer,  who  had  been 
previously  accused  of  falsifying  statements,  then 
how  could  this  report  get  int/)  Hormeyer*s  hands? 
I  could  imagine  nothuig  but  treaclicry ;  cither  that 
it  had  been  abstracted  from  the  state  archives  of 
Prussia,  or  purloined  from  the  papers  of  the  usually 
cautious  Kneselieck. 

Setting  aside  the  general  interest  which  pertained 
to  this  report,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Prussia, 
the  conclusion  testified,  that  the  fact  of  the  power 
of  an  inferior  Russian  force  to  place  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  w^ay  of  a  superior  enemy,  had 
been  clearly  recognised  by  the  authorities  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Were  the  report  genuin^,  the  incon- 
testable conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  it  would  bo, 
that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  taken  the 
resolution  not  to  step  out  of  its  boundaries,  but  to 
wait  and  see  whether  Napoleon  would  take  the  im- 
portant step  of  bringing  a  war  within  the  confines 
of  this  great  empire,  whereof  the  aim  was  its  subju- 
gation, and  for  wliich  he  had  only  insignificant 
motives  to  allege ;  and  we  sliould  then  be  obliged 
to  admit,  likewise,  that  the  Cabinet  had  (juite  agreed 
on  a  defensive  plan,  which,  though  it  could  not  ensure 
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■might   at  least  hold  out   a  prospect  of  a 
favoumble  issue  to  the  war. 

I  could  never  give  up  the  notion  that  Napoleon 
secretly  wished,  and  muat  have  wished,  that  Prussia 
might  rt'juct  the  alliance  he  ofiered  to  her,  and  ally 
Lerseli*  with  Russia,  on  condition  that  Russia  should 
send  armies  us  iar  as  the  Elbe  for  her  protection.* 


At  that  time  Napoleon  had  no  fears  of  the 
defection  of  Austria,  and,  in  tliis  case,  he  could 
choose  the  field  for  a  decisivo  battle  between  the 
Elbe  and  tlie  Oder,  or  tlie  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 
To  this  battle  he  might  have  brought  ,'j()0,000  men 
to  oppose  250,000,  with  a  good  basis  for  his  line  of 
operations,  and  subsistence  for  his  forces,  in  the  pos- 
06880071  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and 
Vistula. 

By  this  means  he  would  have  lived  at  the  cost  of 
the  Prussian  state^  which  he  could  thus  chastise  with 
a  semblance  of  right,  in  punishment  of  its  defection  ; 
and  it  migtit  further  be  with  certainty  foreseen  that 
the  Eraperor  Alexander  would  be  obliged  to  accept 
peace  at  a  great  sacrifice,  as  he  would  otherwise  run 
the  risk  of  being  forced  into  it  by  his  own  people, 
who,  if  the  war  continued,  would  consider  themselves 
sacrificed  to  foreign  interests. 

On  these  grounds  I  a^nsidered  it  for  the  real 
welfare   of  Prussia  neitlier  to  seek  nor  accept  the 


•  "  Partraitii  from  Info,"  2nd  part,  |>aeo  80.  Report  of  the 
Chuni-rllor of  HtatP  to  hi»  King,  Xovc-mbi-r  2,  iHll,  givf»  u)l  tbo 
dcnuutil«  mode  bv  Nnpulifin  luj  c-ouditiuim  of  jtn  nllianeo.  Tlifsi» 
were  t»o  hnni,  thut  ne  iuvoluutarily  eoino  to  the  coiidutuoii,  that 
tKcj'  were  inti'ndrd  to  drire  PruBjuia  into  the  dp»perato  rc»nlutiou 
of  throwing  hrrM-lt'iiito  the  nrmi  ofKuisiu. 
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Russian  alliance,  and  that  it  was  also  the  inter 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  act  in  the  same 
views. 

In  1 844,  my  frienil  Knesebcck  was  In  the  country, 
whither  hu  had  retired  on  tlie  loss  of  his  wife. 
Homieyer's  indiscretion,  I  thought,  would  be  very  | 
disagreeable  to  liim ;  and  I  considered  it  a  friend's 
duty  to  write  to  hira  (on  the  fith  of  May,  1844)  the 
account  of  the  printing  of  his  report,  together  with 
the  three  questions  above  mentioned,  in  case  he 
might  judge  it  necessary  to  take  some  steps  against 
this  pubhcation.  To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer, 
which,  from  its  importance  to  history,  I  copy  here 
verbatim. 


"  Rtklershoft]  near  TIalberstadt, 
"May  20th,  1844. 

"  Your  dear  confidential  letter  of  the  6th  inst.^ 
honoured  old  tiiend,  has  done  me  good  in  my  soh- 
tude  and  quiet  sorrow,  and  the  more  so  ag  these  art) 
the  first  lintss,  at  any  length,  from  your  hand  that  I 
have  received  for  many  a  day;  and  l)ecause,  in  the 
second  place^  they  diverted  my  thoughts  from  the 
mournful  subject  which  engroased  them,  and  carried 
me  back  to  an  epoch  when  the  greatest  event  of 
many  centuries  was  preparing,  in  which  it  was  my 
destiny  to  bo  deeply  involved,  although  in  a  secret 
and  unostentatious  manner. 

"  Such  was  the  case  with  the  mission  on  whicli  I 
was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  the 
ostensible  report  of  which,  delivered  by  me  at  the 
time,  Herr  Hormeyer  has  now  reprinted  in  the  third 
part  of  his  '  Portraits  from  Life.'  I  say  reprinted, 
for,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  is  already  pubUshed  in 
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the  7th  vi)lume  of  the  'Correspondence  inedite,' 
which,  as  was  «aid  at  the  time,  was  published  by 
Jomini  soon  after  the  peace,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  papers  in  part  taken  from  Na- 
poleon in  his  flight,  in  part  left  behind  by  him  in 
Paris.  Whether  this  ia  true,  is  a  question  I  leave 
ODdmdod. 

"  Now  what  relation  this  has  to  my  memoir,  I 
wiD,  in  friendly  confidence,  tell  you  faithfully. 

"The  genuineness  of  the  words  I  cannot  deny,  as 
I  have  comjiared  them  with  the  brouillon^  which, 
written  by  my  own  hand,  is  stUl  preserved  amongst 
my  papers.  But  how  came  it  to  be  published  ? 
Heaven  knows.  With  my  consent  it  was  not  done, 
nor  has  it  been  purloined  from  me.  I  therefore 
conjecture  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  it  was  really 
foond  amongst  the  papers  taken  from  Napoleon, 
as  was  told  me  when  I  first  found  it  in  the 
'Correspondence  ini^dite  ;'  and  this  is  possible,  for, 
by  the  wish  of  the  Chancellor  of  State,  I  had  to 
write  this  rejjort,  so  tliat  it  could  be  conmmnicatcd  to 
St.  Marsan,*  and  by  him  to  Napoleon  ;  and  I  took 

m  myself,  at  the  same  time,  to  foretell  therein  the 
kto  which  afterwards  befell  him ;  though,  indeed, 
it  could  not  be  foreseen  that  Heaven,  too,  would 
Mttst  OS  with  the  scourge  of  an  early  frost,  and  pass 
such  a  doom. 

'*  But,  in  order  to  explain  the  affair,  T  must  now 
go  back  a  good  deal  farther. 

"You  know  that  in  180ß  T  made  the  winter  cam- 
paign with  the  RusHUinft,  and  at  head-quarters  partJy 
of  Bemiingsen,  partly  of  Tolstoy,  1  took  part  in 

•  Tlic  Man|ui«  <Ie  St.  ^rnreaii,  u  PicdiiuiiiU'w  nnhloman,  at  tliul 
limi.'  mnbnanniiiir  fniin  Nujiulroii  t«  llic  i-nurt  of  Ufrlin.— Kd. 
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several  small  actionß,  and  in  the  battle  of  P 
in  particular,  whicli  I  may  say  I  condiH.'ted,  and 
gained  thereby  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
army.  When,  in  fche  spring  of  1807,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  joined  the  army,  Tolstoy,  who  was  then 
Adjntant-General,  recommended  me  to  bis  special 
notice,  and  the  Emperor  simimoned  me  to  him  at 
Bartenstein.  Here  it  was  that  I  learnt  to  know  and 
appreciate  his  noble  ht-art,  whoso  only  desire  was  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  ccnd  a  sort  of  mutual  conli- 
dence  arost;  between  us,  on  the  strength  of  which  ■ 
I  undertook  my  mission  to  St  Petersburg  in  1812,  ' 
to  lay  before  him  the  plan  of  the  campaign  I  had 
made  out  in  my  solitude  at  Carve,  which  was 
indeed  followed  in  toto.  To  explain  to  the  Emperor 
my  ideas,  how  the  war  must  be  conducted  to  effect 
the  delivery  of  Europe,  was  my  secret  errand,  which 
was  never  perfectly  known  even  to  the  ClianceUor 
of  State  ;  the  King  alone  was  fully  informed  of  it. 

"  But  to  get  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  appear 
accredited  there,  required  an  official  and  ostensible 
commission,  and  this  consisted  in  my  once  more 
attempting  to  mediate  peace  between  the  two  par- 
ties, and  using  every  effort  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  St.  Marsau  wa«  infonned  of  this,  and 
through  him  Napoleon  ;  I  set  off  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  the  consent  of  the  French,  and  furnished 
witli  French  passports  and  recommendations  to  Lauris- 
ton, — joyful  at  having  any  pretext  to  get  access  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  ky  my  ideas  before  him, 
and  deaf  to  all  the  execrations  which  followed  me, 
when  it  was  reported  that  1  was  not  dispased  to  let 
the  Russians  advance  into  our  countiy  as  far  as  the 
Vistula,  and  fight  out  the  struggle  on  our  native  soil, 
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which  was  then  the  niling,  indeed  universal  opinion, 
in  order  to  unite  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Rus- 
ns  against  the  French.  The  King  alone,  who  had 
iited  me  an  interview  without  other  witnesses,  and 
had  listened  to  me  quietly  above  two  liours,  agreed  with 
mo,  but  said,  '  Here  all  are  of  another  opinion ;  and 
the  Emperor  will  beg  to  be  excused  from  allowing  the 
French  to  enter  upon  his  territory.*  I  replied,  that 
with  the  noble  heart  I  knew  the  Elmperor  to  possess 
this  would  still  be  possible,  if  he  were  convinced 
that  by  this  way  only  he  would  ensure  the  victory. 

" '  Then  I  will  send  you  oflP,  but  you  will  faro 
finely  ;  tell  him  only  that  we  stick  to  our  old  friend- 
ship, but  1  cannot  now  help  marching  against  liim  ;  I 
should  otherwise  lose  the  whole  country,  but  I  hope 
all  will  soon  change.* 

"  Tliese  were  my  instructions  for  the  secret  niis- 
$icn;  and  as  I  guessed  from  the  words  which  fell  from 
Scharrihorst  and  Lieven  that  both  were  working  to 
get  the  Russians  to  advance  immediately,  in  order  to 
farce  Prussia  into  an  alliance  w^ith  them  more  quickly, 
,   J  did  not  delay  a  moment,  only  first  making  a  strin- 
^^jfent  stipulation  with  the  Chancellor  of  State,  on  no 
account  to  give  up  another  fortress  to  Napoleon.     In 
my  ra])id  passage  through  Königsberg  I  saw  some 
Russian  stafl-officers  already  arrived,  and  York  dis- 
closed to  me  that  he  had  secret  orders  to  put  himself 
in  comumnication    with  them ;  I  begged  him  only 
to  wait  till  I  came  back  from  St.  Petersburg :  Lo 
asswered,  '  I  understand,  and  will  tack.' 

"  With  my  carriage  put  upon  a  aledge  I  hurried  on, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  after  my  departure  from  Berlin 
(for  that  time  extraordinary  speed)  I  reached  St. 
Petersburg.    Here  I  found  three  opinions  prevailing: 
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one  party,  to  wKicli  Bagration  belonged,  wished  trt 
push  forward  as  far  as  possible  ;  Barclay  de  Tolly  only 
aü  fur  as  the  Vistida  ;  PhiüJ  saw  nothing  but  his  camp 
at  Drissa ;  the  Emjjeror,  lastly,  agreed  to  accept 
the  struggle  on  the  Kuäsian  frontier,  but  would  in  no 
caee  overstep  it.  All  considered  themselves  uncon- 
querabie  with  their  300,000  men  under  arms,  and 
no  one  would  believe  me  when  I  spoke  of  Napoleon's 
coming  with  perhaps  double  that  force :  even  tho 
Emperor  was  much  irritated  when  I  once  remarked 
that  300,000  seemed  tome  too  few. — 'Comment!' 
ho  exclaimed;  *  vous  comptez  300,000  Ru&sea  pour 
ricu?  vous  qui  avez  fait  la  campagne  avec  nos 
troupes  ?' 

"I  answered  that  I  hod  seen  how  bravely  they 
fought,  but  ho  had  also  two  other  allies,  on  wliich  1 
reckoned  quite  as  much ;  Uiese  were  space  and 
time.  He  had  both  in  his  favour,  if  he  took  tlie 
field,  and  did  not  make  peace  ;  and  against  these 
Napoleon's  genius  (for  which  the  Emperor  entertained 
the  greatest  respect)  would  and  could  as  little  avail  as 
his  superiority  in  numbers.  His  superiority,  on  the 
contrary,  would  only  put  more  hindrances  in  his  way: 
that  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  had 
such  advantages  over  her  opponent,  which,  if  pro- 
perly used,  must  ensiure  Napoleon  s  downfall ;  that 
consequently  he  (the  Emperor  Alexander)  appeared 
to  me  called  by  Providence  to  restore  freedom  to 
the  world,  and  to  loose  it  from  the  chains  in  which 
it  languished;  that  this  indeed  wa.s  properly  hh 
aim  and  hi:i  object.  And  this  was  also  the  view 
of  the  King,  my  master ;  who  would  for  tliis  end 
submit  to  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  fighting  a  time 
against  him,  his  best  firiend  on  earth.    That  to  attain 
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this  great  object,  it  mattered  not  wliother  20,000 
Prussians  more  fought  against  him  ;  but  what  did 
matter  was,  that  he  nhould  begin  the  struggle  Mnth 
his  opponent  in  the  right  waj ;  and  in  order  to  lay 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  before  his  wisdom,  I 
had  undertaken  this  official  mission  to  him,  and 
the  King  my  master  had  sent  nie.  That  I  trusted 
to  the  noble  feelings  and  sentiments  in  his  breast, 
and  hoped  lie  would  be  gracious  enough  to  hear 
me. 

*'  *  Eh  bien,  vous  me  ddvelopperez  vos  iddes  :  je 
vtms  domierais  des  audicnceK  privees.' 

"  He  then  appointed  an  hour  about  midnight, 
and  indicated  to  me  a  secret  door  in  the  Winter 
Palace,  by  which,  whenever  a  Cossack  should  stand 
there,  T  might  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  the 
Cossack  would  show  me  the  way.  Now  while  I 
spent  the  mornings  with  Komanzow,  in  trifling  talk, 
mod  the  afternoons  mostly  with  Lauriston,  at  that 
time  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  partaking 
of  his  good  dinners,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
night  I  frequently  found  the  Cossack  before  men- 
tioned, who  conducted  me  to  the  study  of  the 
Emperor,  who  there  made  me  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  his  armies,  as  well  as  the  diÄe- 
rcnt  plajis  proposed  to  him  for  carrying  on  tlie  war, 
and  listened  with  great  attention  to  my  observations, 
objections,  and  private  hints,  graciously  bestowing  on 
me  his  unlimited  confidence.  In  this  way  I  was  at 
Ica^  a  dozen  times  with  liim,  and  made  him  futuiliar 
with  the  idea  of  always  giving  ground  while  fighting, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  never  sacrificing  his  fighting 
powers;  and  of  considering  the  line  to  Moscow  as  the 
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basis  of  operations  which  Napoleon  would  oe: 
choose. 

"This  last  opinion  gave  rise  to  much  discussioii, 
as  Alexander  at  that  time  firmly  believed  that  Napo- 
leon would  choose  St.  Petersburg  as  the  aim  of  hia 
operations.  When  1  took  leave  of  him,  he  said  to 
me,  holding  fast  my  hand  iu  his,  '  Dites  au  Roi,  que 
si  je  venaia  ti  Kazan,  jc  ne  ferai  pas  la  paLs.' 

"I  held  Iiis  baud  long  cla^sped  in  mine:  he  em- 
braced me  cordially,  and  was  much  moved  when  I  H 
told  him  that  I,  for  my  part,  would  never  Üght  against 
him;  and  that  when  he  heard  1  had  re-entered  the 
service  of  my  King,  he  might  look  upon  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  King  believed  the  moment  come  for  publicly 
embracing  again  the  Kussian  party.  ^H 

"Tluis  I  departed  from  St.  Petereburg,  on  the^ 
7th  of  March,  I  believe.  Tliat  my  representations  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  Emperor,  I  felt  quite 
convinced,  and  the  rest  I  hoped  would  follow  from  H 
Napoleon's  own  advance.  Near  Riga  or  Dorpat,  in 
the  night,  I  met  with  Czemitschef,  who  was  hun^-ing 
from  Paris,  where,  as  is  well  known,  be  had  got 
possession  of  nmny  important  papers.  The  postiHona 
wanted  to  exchange  horses.  We  mutually  recognised 
each  other  by  our  voices.  Wlien  I  asked  what  news 
he  brought,  he  called  out  to  me  :  *  La  nouvelle  que 
600,000  homnies  marchent  contre  nous;*  and  I 
begged  him  to  ask  the  Emperor  whether  I  had  not 
been  right. 

"  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  an  ostensible  report  of  my  oflficial  mission, 
which  might  be  communicated  to  St.  Marsau  and 
Napoleon. 
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"  I  had  considered  the  matter  on  the  journey.  I 
had  already  worked  at  it  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  as 
the  official  object  of  uiy  mission  was,  properly  sj)eak- 
ing,  to  dissuade  both  parties  fi-om  war,  I  thought 
that  1  might  very  well  introduce  into  my  report  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  aggressor  would  encounter 
in  a  war  with  Russia,  In  soint;  measure,  as  a  prophecy 
for  my  o\m  satisfaction  ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
what  you  have  read  in  Homieyer. 

**  When  the  Chancellor  communicated  the  report 
to  St.  Maraan,  the  latter  was  quite  dehghted  with  it : 
he  begged  me  to  come  to  him,  and  told  me  that,  if 
anything  could  deter  Napoleon  from  this  war,  it 
would  be  the  military  observations  intraduced  by  ihq 
at  the  end  of  the  report.  The  report  itself,  ho  added, 
waa  too  long  for  Napoleon,  but  he  would  send  him 
immediately  the  concluding  observations  by  express; 
and  it  now  occurs  to  me,  that  on  the  same  forenoon, 
by  the  Chancellor's  wish,  I  gave  additional  strength 
to  my  observations,  by  briefly  adding,  that  the  greatest 
genius  would  be  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  distance  and  time  opposed  to  the  aggressor 
who  should  attempt  to  }>enetrate  into  Russia ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  remark  so  worded  stood  in  the 
report  which  St.  Marsan  sent  off — the  one  found  in 
Napoleon's  papers,  and  copied  in  the  '  Correspon- 
dance  incite.'  As  I  have  not  got  the  latter  at 
hand,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it  with  certainty.  In 
my  jMipers  I  find  it  only  as  it  appears  in  Hormeycr ; 
and  my  brouillony  which  I  can  show  you  when  I 
have  an  opportunity,  is  also  written  in  French,  ns  I 
frequently  employed  that  language  in  my  political 
miBsions,  though  I  am  not  (^uite  master  of  it,  and 
write  it  incorrectly.    But  the  precision  of  expres- 
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sion  which  the  French  tongiio  possesses,  and  the! 
satisfaction  of  gi^nng  literally  the  words  of  a  conver 
sation  spoken  in  French,  often  induced  me  to  do  sop 
I  had  more  reason  for  it  in  this  instiuxce,  as  the 
ostensible  report  of  the  mission  to  St.  Petersburg 
was  intended  for  the  French.  ^^^^ 

"Now  then,  my  dear  old  friend,  I  have  told  yo!^ 
in  perfect  confidence,  and  with  the  garrulity  of  old 
age,  all  that  I  can  at  this  moment  recall  to  my 
memory  about  this  mission.  My  life  is  drawing  U^f 
an  end.  What  I  have  done  in  the  world,  and  wliat 
I  am  justified  in  calling  my  own  work,  is  buried  in 
silence  and  known  to  no  one.  It  is  therefore  par- 
donable, if  in  my  77th  year  I  open  my  heart  to 
friend  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  and  you  will  not 
abuse  my  confidence.  M 

*'  And    now   that    I    feel    disposed   to    chat,   I™ 
must  tell  you,  in  addition,  the  great  satisfaction  I 
received  fr^m  what  Napoleon  himself  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  report  in  question.     When,  in  1S14,  ^H 
again  saw  St.  Marsan  at  Paris,   lie  said  to  me,  tha^^ 
he  wished  to  impart   a    fact  which  would  give  m€ 
pleasure  ;  and  he  then  told  me  the  following  : 

"  When  he  quitted  Bi-eslau,  in  tlie  s|)ring  of  1813 
after  we  had  declared  against  Franco,  he  met  Naj 
leon  at  Mainz  :  he  saw  him  there  for  a  few  niinut« 
only,  and  dehvered  his  report.     He  wished  me  to 
guess  what  was  one  of  the  first  questions  Napoleon 
put  to  him.     He  asked  him  whether  he,  St.  Marsan, 
recollected  a  report  by  a  Prussian  officer,  which  he 
had  sent  to  him  in  the  preceding  year,  before  the 
Kussian  war  broke  out,  and  the  name  of  ihe  officer. 
On   St.  Marsans  mentioning  my  name.  Napoleon 
immediately  said  :    '  Get  homme  a  tres  bien  juge  k 
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afiaires  et  Lj  »ituation  des  choses  ;  il  ne  faut  pas  le 
pordro  do  vue.  Est  ce  qu'il  eat  employ^*  ?  *  St. 
Marsan  replied  that  bo  believed  so,  for  he  bad  seen 
me  in  Breslau,  where  I  liad  arrived  just  two  days 
before  St.  Marsan's  departure,  on  njy  return  from  a 
secret  miflsion  to  Vienna,  in  order  U:>  proceed  thence 
immediately  to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whom 
I  met  at  Plocks ;  but  St.  Marwan  knew  nothing 
about  my  Vienna  mission.  Napoleon  then  hemmed 
in  a  thoughtful  manner,  and  spoke  about  the  Russian 
campaign. 

"  Now  that  Napoleon  should  have  thought  of  that 
report,  a  year  after,  when  everji-bing  bad  occurred 
just  as  I  had  predicted,  is  certainly  remarkable 
enough,  and  gave  me  tlie  greatest  satisfaction  1  could 
receive  on  the  subject. 

"Now,  dear  and  honoured  friend,  I  have  faitlifuUy 
related  everything  to  you  with  the  strictest  trutii  ; 
and  you  will  i)erceive  therefrom  that  I  may  feel  quite 
tranquil  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  that 
report,  of  which  moreover  I  am  wholly  innocent; 
and  to  this  hour  I  am  ignorant  how  it  came  to  be 
published,  since  the  printed  report  is  not  the  privato 
report  of  my  secret  commission,  which  I  have  now 
infidentially  communicated  to  you. 

"  The  delicacy  of  feeling  towards  me,  which 
tlie  King  on  this  occasion  again  so  gi-aciously  evinced, 
has  touched  me  deeply.  A  friend  could  not  be- 
have more  lovingly  towards  another!  If  you  have 
an  opportunity,  present  my  warmest  thank»  in 
return. 

•'  But  enough,  this  letter  is  already  too  long  :  I 
have  spoken  too  umcb  of  myself,  and  fear  that  I  have 
become  wearisome.     Excuse  the  old  man,  and  oon- 
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tinue  as  you  have  been  so  many  years,  my  friend  as 
I  ara  Üiiiut, 

V.  D.  Knesebkck.** 


To  this  letter  I  have  to  add  the  remark,  that 
subsequent  conversations  my  friend  admitted  to  me^ 
that  there  must  always  renmin  a  gap  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  if  tlie  vwtives  of  our  King  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  for  disguising  the  truth  in  the 
records  intended  for  posterity,  were  kept  secret. 
Yet  he  did  not  wsh  to  quit  this  world  with  an* 
appearance  of  personal  assumption,  and  left  it  to  me, 
after  his  death,  to  give  to  hiatoiy  what  appertained 
to  it. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  I  might  have  given] 
more  ;  that  I  might  have  displayed,  together  with 
the  ripened  judgment  and  clear  understanding  of 
one  of  the  greatest  strategists,  his  richly  endowed 
mind ;  to  this  I  must  reply,  that  what  I  have  done 
was  with  a  full  consciousness.  The  man  who  can- 1 
not  be  stirred  up  by  noble  natures  and  great 
thoughts,  may  indeed  excite  astonishment  as  an 
unerring  calculating  machine ;  but  to  liim  only 
whose  heart  and  understanding  are  kept  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  is  reserved  the  power  of  inspiring 
confidence. 


Hormeyer  has  furnished  the  materials  for  judging 
of  the  letter  dated  May  20th,  1S44,  by  giving  the 
before-mentioned  report  of  November  2nd,  1810. 
Tliis  report  reveals  circumstances  as  they  stood  on 
that  day.  The  letter  of  my  deceased  friend  shows  J 
how  mattere  stood  in  the  middle  of  March,  1812,  o 
his  return  fix>m  St.  Petersburg. 
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PART  II. 

FROM  THE  FIBST  PEACE  OP  PABI8  TO  THE  CON- 
ÜHESS  OF  Ä1X-LA-C11APELLE.~ADD1T1ÜN8  AND 
SUPPLEMRVr.  — TilE  CONGRESS  OF  AIX-LA- 
CUAPELLE,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  PEACE  OF  PARIS  (1814),  TO  THE  SECOND 
PEACE  IK   1815. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  (1814),  the  Emperor  of 
Kosaia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  fulfilled  tholr  pro- 
mise to  the  Prince  Regent,  of  paying  a  visit  to 
England.  Blücher  ace^-'ptcd  the  invitation  which 
had  also  been  sent  to  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
kthe  favourite  of  the  Enghah  nation,  and  tliat  Ins 
speeches  (in  which  love  of  one  s  country,  and  it« 
delivery  from  a  tyrant's  oppression,  were  predom- 
inant) always  found  a  favourable  hearing  with  th»: 
multitude.  He  liad,  indeed,  accustomed  himself  t) 
public  speaking  in  great  assemblages,  and  delivered 
hifi  speeches  with  so  much  expression,  that  they 
never  failed  to  produce  effect.  As  might  have  been 
foreseen,  he  met  with  great  applause  in  England. 

Count  Gneisenau  and  I  were  invit-ed  as  being 
attached  to  the  Field  -  Marshal,  but  I  could  not 
think  of  accompanying  him,  as  1  had  to  direct  the 
lim^7*8  march  back,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  tlie 
Staff  t<j  General  Count  Kleist  von  Nollendorff,  who 
undertook  the  command  of  an  army  which  was  to 
remain  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

The  old  Genuan  boundaries  on  the  side  of  Franco 
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•were  restored  to  their  limits  before  the  revolution  ; 
the  district  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  under  Prince  Schwa  rzenber^,  extended, 
according  to  the  agreement,  from  the  southem 
limits  of  Germany  to  the  Maine,  and  as  far  as  the 
Moselle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  line  of 
demarcation  was  to  continue  only  till  the  Congress 
should  have  airanged  tlie  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
fortrefis  of  Mainz,  being  the  point  of  miion  of  the 
armies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  was  to  be 
garrisoned  by  Austrians  and  Prussians  conjointly. 
According  to  this  agreement,  a  governor  and  a  com- 
mandant of  Mainz  were  to  be  named  by  both 
Powers,  and  instructions  given  to  the  garrison 
defining  their  respective  rights  and  duties.  In 
defaidt  of  the  local  knowledge  necessary  for  such 
instructions,  it  was  settled  that  they  were  not  to  be 
planned  in  Paris,  but  on  the  spot,  b}-  General 
C^ount  Kleist  and  the  Austrian  general  Frimont. 

General  Kleist  had  to  take  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Aix-la-Chajielle,  where  the  scat  of  government  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  was  already  established ;  for  the 
King  had  conferred  on  him  the  administration  of  the 
province  conjointly  with  President  Sack.  This  last 
appointment  was  si>  disagreeable  to  General  Kleist, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  iu  vain,  as 
the  State  Chancellor  replied  that  it  depended  on 
himself  to  undertake  a^  much  of  these  affairs  of  the 
general  government,  as  the  time  left  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  would  allow. 

Tlie  officers  and  officials  appointed  at  head-quar- 
ters proceeded  from  Paris  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while 
General  von  Kleist  traveDed  with  me  and  some 
aides-de-camp  by  Luxembui^  to  Mainz,  where  he 
and    General    Frimont    concluded    the    convention 
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about  tlie  oampation  of  Mainz,  which  was  afterwards 
accepted,  as  appropriate,  by  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  in  its  essential  points  has  been  maintained 
to  tiiia  duy.  Friuiont  and  Kleist  both  dreaded  this 
business  excessively,  and  foresaw  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. I  was  their  common  confidant  on  this  point, 
and  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  affair  by  a  prepa- 
ratory ccnference. 

General  Frimont  u'as  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man 
of  strong  character,  who  investigated  everj-  circum- 
stance in  a  sensible  way,  in  doing  which  his  con- 
ciliatory and  pleasant  manners  assisted  him  ;  Gene- 
ral Kleist  was  just  like  him.  Before  the  hour  of 
the  conference  approached  I  ali'eady  saw  that  no 
difference  woiild  arise,  though  both  sat  down  to  the 
green  table  with  anxious  feelings. 

I  had  undertaken  to  deliver  and  conduct  tho 
protocol ;  after  some  hours  the  affair  was  settled, 
and  my  two  generals  were  so  rejoiced  at  the  happy 
result  that  they  enihraced,  and  a  fiiendship  sprang 
up  between  them  which  continued  through  life. 

Prince  Scliwarzenberg  had  said  to  me,  after  some 
conversation  we  liad  together  in  Paris,  alwut  the 
qualities  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  officers  who 
wore  to  command  together  in  Mainz:  "Avant  tout, 
pfts  trop  de  zole." 

Genera!  Kleist,  who  in  addition  to  his  abov^ 
mentioned  qualities,  was  a  noble-minded  and  good- 
»aturud  man,  knew  very  little  of  me,  as  we  had  had 
no  official  cMjnnexion  since  180fi,  when  he  was  report- 
ing aide-de-camp  to  the  King.  He  had  great  know- 
ledge of  business,  and  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  compUcated  aÖkirs ;  but  he  was  often  deficient 
in  tho  composure  necessary  for  tho  inquiries  which 
ought  to  precodo  decisions.     He  rendered  justice  to 
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Field-Marshal  Blilcher  as  a  soldier,  but  he  did  not 
like  his  company.  The  man  of  fine  manners  was 
displeased  with  the  Field-Marshal's  coarse  and  often 
rude  outside,  and  his  indecorous  way  of  talking, 
which  constantly  embarrassed  him,  and  often  made 
him  blush. 

General  Gneisenau  he  found  too  unpolished  and 
dofrmatical  for  intercoui-se,  as  a  younger  general 
With  these  opinions,  he  kept  the  Field-Marshal's 
whole  head-quarters  at  a  distance ;  and  I,  who  mixed 
with  them  without  expressing  any  opinions,  was  one 
of  those  he  wished  to  avoid.  My  appointment 
therefore,  as  head  of  his  staff,  was  not  agreeable  to 
him^  as  his  reserve  clearly  indicated.  I  went  on 
simply  performing  my  duties.  When  he  saw  that  I 
did  not  smoke,  nor  pky, — that  I  did  not  like  equi- 
vocal speeches, — that  I  was  not  dogmatical  but  obe-  M 
dient,  he  drew  nearer  to  nic,  and  to  the  end  of  his  ™ 
life  esteemed  me  not  unworthy  of  his  friendship. 
The  successful  negotiation  with  Frimont  constitute 
the  beginning  of  this  now  epoch,  in  Avhicb  he  gave 
me  his  full  confidence  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the 
service. 

On  his  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  General 
Kleist  felt  .still  less  disposed  than  lie  had  been 
in  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  civil  administration. 
President  Sack  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honourable,  but  coarse  and  arrogant  man.  He  main-  f 
tained  this  reputation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  he  gave 
moreover  full  swing  to  his  nepotism,  and  shewed 
little  talent  for  the  higher  order  of  administration. 
Kleist,  who  had,  in  addition  to  the  Prussian  corps 
d'arm^e,  the  Saxon  and  Hessian  contingents  under 
his  orders,  was  fully  occupied  with  this  command. 
He   had    received   instructions,   sanctioned    by   the 
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Sovereij^s,  to  dispose  of  his  different  corps  d'arra^, 
in  o^xordance  with  wliich  ono  of  the  corps  might 
be  transferred  to  Marbursf  and  its  environs,  on  con- 
dition of  its  remaining  iu  nuirchin^  order.  This 
seemed  a  hint  to  send  the  Hessian  troops  there, 
as  it  would  be  much  easier  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence in  their  own  country.  Hio  Elector  had  given 
the  command  of  this  contingent — a  corps  of  12,000 
or  14,000  men,  raised  in  1814 — to  his  son,  the 
Electoral  Prince,  who  blockaded,  and  afterwards 
garrisoned  Luxemburg  with  them. 

General  Kleist  directed  His  Highness  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  to  march  to  Marburg  and  take  up  his 
quarters  there ;  and  iu  informing  him  of  the  con- 
ditions amiexed,  he  explained  tliat  his  reason  for 
assigning  this  position  to  this  corps  in  particular, 
was  to  facilitate  their  maintenance,  and  relieve  the 
inhabitants  from  the  burden  of  quartering  strangers. 

The  Elector  did  not  receive  General  Kleist's  at- 
tention in  the  rij;fht  sense  ;  he  removed  the  command 
from  his  son,  phioed  the  corps  on  a  peace  footing, 
and  dispersed  it.  The  expostulations  of  the  Electoral 
l*rinoe  were  fi-uitless,  so  he  gave  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  General  Kleist,  who  took  the  whole  thing 
much  to  heart.  In  his  good  nature,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  wTiting  to  the  Elector,  and  exiwsing  liimself 
to  tlie  greatest  rudeness.  My  remark,  that  I)o  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Elector,  who  must  be  treated 
with  diplomaticalh',  for  which  he  had  no  authority, 
brought  everything  right  at  last 

The  Saxnn  corps  quartered  in  Coblentz  was 
ordered  to  Marburg  in  place  of  the  Hessian  corps; 
as  it  was  necessary,  in  obedience  to  the  instnjc- 
tions,  that  one  corps  should  be  placed  there ;  and  a 
Prussian  staff-officer  was  sent  to  Cassel  to  arrange 
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with  the  Ministry  about  quarters  and  subsistence. 
The  Elector  would  not  believe  the  intelligence;  he 
sent  for  the  staff-ufficer,  and  tried  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  him  by  announcing  himself  a  Pms- 
sian  General,  who  had  already  filled  that  dignity 
when  Genenil  Kleist  was  hardly  a  major.  He  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
tlmt  troops  in  their  own  country  should  receive 
orders  from  no  one  but  their  sovereign.  When,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out  that  the  statf-officer  had  no 
authority  to  prevent  what  the  Elector  had,  in  his 
anger,  called  an  execution, — when  he  learnt  from 
him  that  General  Kleist  only  followed  liigher  orders, 
and  that  the  question  whether  his  Highness  had 
power  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the  alliance 
and  disband  his  troops  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  same  Sovereigns  who  had  so  lately  rendered  him 
stjch  service  in  replacing  him  on  the  throne, — then 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  perceive  that  he  had 
been  over-hasty,  and  that  he  had  entangled  himself 
in  a  bad  business.  His  propensity  to  excessive  par- 
simony had  induced  him,  against  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  to  take  the  hasty  and  impolitic  step  of 
dismissing  his  troops ;  a  step,  moreover,  which  could 
not  be  justified  after  the  diplomatic  communications 
he  had  received  from  Paris. 

Before  the  Saxon  corps  (after  the  Elector  luid 
retrieved  his  blunder)  could  march  back  to  Coblentz 
from  their  quarters  in  Hesse,  another  event  occurred 
which  subsequently  led  to  importajit  results,  and 
must  therefore  be  mentioned  here. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  King  of  Saxony 
had  been  brought  prisoner  to  Friedrichsfelde,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  pohtical  change  must  take  place 
in  Saxony.     The  paitisans  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
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ling  the  clemency  of  the  Sovereigns,  believed  that 
tht'V  could  render  this  change  unimportant,  if  they 
laid  before  the  Congress  of  Vieima  petitions  from 
the  faithftd  Saxon  subjects,  praying  for  the  resto- 
ration nf  their  king.  One  part  of  the  plan  was  to 
procure  similar  petitions  also  from  the  troops,  and 
from  the  corps  of  officers  by  regiment«. 

Tlie  time  of  the  «lantonnient  in  Hesse  was  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  these  addresses,  by  emissaries 
vho  travelled  from  phxoo  to  place,  and  worked 
upon  all  the  officers  individually.  This  affair,  so 
mysteriously  carried  on,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
General  Thielmann,  who  commanded  the  coqjs  as 
Russian  lieutenantGeneml ;  he  collected  all  the 
addresses,  and  sent  them  to  General  Kleist,  for  him 
to  decide  further  about  them.  These  addresses  were 
very  peculiar,  mystical,  and  diplomatic,  and  so  com- 
posed tliat  they  could  not,  when  dispatched  to  Vienna, 

treated  of  as  an  innocent  matter. 

Genera!   KIrist  sent  me  to  Coblentz  to  speak  to 

1  the  officers  individually  on  the  subject.      I   said 

them   that   they   had   served    their    King  with 

levotion  until  the  battle  of  Leipzic  :   that  in  this 

battle,  however,  the  Saxon  army  had  come  over  to 

ti8,  and  renounced  their  King's  policy  and  their  obo- 

dlence  to  him.     But  their  acting  thus  was  the  cause 

tlieir  country  being  treated  as  an  ally  and  not  as  an 

r;my.    Now,  instead  of  waiting  quietly  for  a  decision 
ut  Saxony,  the  corjis  of  officers  had  stepped  for- 

.pd;  and,  supported  by  political  grounds,  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  King,  whom  ten  months  before 
Üiey  liad  ahandone<l  on  account  of  his  ])olitical  ten- 
dencies. Tlii.s,  to  say  the  lefust,  seemed  inconsistent. 
The  Sovereigns  Imd  called  upon  the  Saxon  army,  as 
Germans,  to  assist  them  in  the  war  against  Na|)oleon : 
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they  had  obeyed  the  call :  they  had  left  the  King,  -who 
would  uot  co-operate ;  and  by  so  doing  imposed  on 
the  Sovereigns  the  duty  of  caring  for  their  ititure  and 
that  of  Saxony ; — but  now  they  wished  to  leave  ns 
again,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their 
captive  King.     What  did  this  mean  ? 

I  Boon  discovered  (as  is  always  the  case  in  secret 
unions)  that  tliis  mysterious  affair  of  the  addresses 
had  produced  the  most  confused  notions,  out  of  which 
these  persons  could  not  extricate  themselves.  Those 
who  remained  consistent  were  so  overawed  that  no 
one  ventured  to  speak  out  plainly  :  it  was  as  if  a 
dagger  threatened  them,  if  they  did  not  declare 
themselves  for  the  King's  restoration. 

Eight  months  later,  when  the  option  was  given 
them,  one-half  of  these  officere  entered  the  Prussian 
service.  This  remark  will  suffice  to  show  how  the 
addresses  originated. 

Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine  we  found  a  kind  of  stolid  indifference  prevail- 
ing towards  Cennany,  her  language  aiid  customs. 
All  interests  had  turned  to  France :  commercial 
relations  were  almost  wholly  broken  off  with  Ger- 
many :  the  line  of  custom-houses  on  the  Rhine,  and 
the  difficulties  of  crossing  that  river,  contributed  to 
this  result.  Between  Mainz  and  Wesel  there  were 
no  pont<^on  bridges.  The  French  Government  had 
carefully  separated  the  province  from  Gennany,  in 
order  to  transform  it  more  surely  and  quickly  into 
French  departments.  The  officials,  as  well  as  those 
who  aspired  to  become  such,  required  the  French 
language  and  customs;  it  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  everything,  from  fashion  down  to  domestic 
habits,  was  brought  from  Paris, 

In  this  state  of  things  the  German  language  was 
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Almost  forgotten.  In  1314  we  met  with  few  natives 
on  the  left  Lank  of  the  Riiine  who  could  write  or 
q>eak  Geriium  corrcctlv.  With  Gennan  works,  iiow- 
ever  important,  which  Ixad  appeared  since  the  war  of 
the  Revohition,  no  one  was  acquainted.  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  French  posaesfiion  after  hardly  twenty 
years'  rule.  Ten  ywirs  more,  and  the  German  cha- 
racter would  have  perished  for  civt. 

After  the  removal  of  the  troojia  had  been  arranged, 
and  their  Hubsisteiice  secured,  and  when  conse- 
quently there  remained  no  regular  work  for  the  staff 
and  cncrineer  corpa  to  do  with  the  troops,  1  directed 
the  engineer  officers  to  sketch  a  system  of  fortification 
against  France,  from  Mainz  to  Nimeguen ;  and  I 
connnisfiioned  the  staft"  to  reconnoitre  the  districts 
still  unknown  to  us,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine, 
whose  fate  was  to  be  decided  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

On  the  Rhine  we  had  garrisoned  the  fortresses  of 
Mainz  and  Wesel.  Coblentz,  with  Ehrenbrei  tat  ein, 
lay  in  ruins,  and  Düsseldorf  was  razed.  Cologne  liad 
walls  and  ditches,  but  was  untenable.  Wesel  and 
Düsseldorf,  being  situated  on  the  riglit  bank,  were 
properly  French:  and  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Mainz, 
being  situated  on  the  left  bank,  German  p)ints  of 
defenix».  Napoleon  had  fonnerly  spent  much  money 
on  the  fortification  of  Juliers  ;  when  however  he 
acquired  Wesel,  he  allowed  Juliers  to  go  to  ruins. 
Making  the  Rliine  the  basis  against  France,  Jidiere 
stood  on  the  second  line,  Luxemburg  and  Saar  Louis 
on  the  first. 

Tlie  distance  between  the  first  and  second  lines 
vna  great;  if,  therefore,  we  decided  on  fortifying  Co- 
logne, a  junction  road  from  thence  crossing  through 
the  Eifel— and  if  we  settled  to  fortify  Coblentz  and 
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Namur,  a  connecting  road  between  the  two  latter 
fortreases — would  l>o  uioBt  convenient  and  desirable. 

At  tlie  spot  where  tlie  two  new  roads  through 
the  Eifel  would  cross  each  other,  I  projected  building 
a  fortress  with  great  spaces  for  magazines. 

Ehrenbreitstein  had  been  blown  uj)  carelessly  by 
the  French  officers :  here,  as  everywhere,  they  used 
half  the  }>owder  furnished  for  blowing  it  up,  and  sold 
the  other  half  for  their  own  profit.  I  ordered  the 
old  fortifications  to  be  examined:  they  were  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

I  now  decided  on  fortifyinj;^  Coblentz  and  restor- 
ing Ehrenbreit-stein  ;  also  on  fortifying  Cologne  with 
the  fortress  in  the  Eifel.  Drawings  and  plans  were 
made,  and  I  sent  them  all  to  Vienna. 

The  Würtemberg  general,  Vahrenbühler,  had 
designed  and  sent  to  Vienna  a  plau  for  the  defence 
of  Soutli  GJermany  against  France,  from  the  confines 
of  Switzerland  to  Mainz.  Thus  the  members  of 
Congress  wore  in  possession  of  full  information 
about  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  German  fron- 
tiers towards  France,  even  before  the  coimtries  on 
the  confines  had  been  apportioned. 

Tlie  ordinary  daily  duties  of  the  General  Staff 
had  grown  somewhat  lax  during  the  three  last 
campaigns ;  this  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  ;  with 
this  object  I  made  the  youug  officers  take  to  sur- 
veying during  the  summer;  and  I  established  a 
dmwing-class  for  the  winter,  and  directed  rcconuoia- 
sances.  Tliis  was  very  useful  to  us :  when  Napo- 
leon reap[niared  in  France  m  March,  1815,  and  we 
were  again  obhged  to  march  against  him,  many  of 
these  officers  were  then  fit  to  be  employed  on  Staff 
duty. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  proti*acted  to  a  most 
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unpleasant  length.  The  negotiations  about  the  par- 
titiou  of  Saxony  in  particular  wure  bt-'coming  very 
diaagreeable,  and  it  behoved  Pruswia  to  show  the 
utmost  composure  and  moderation  in  this  affair.  All 
•who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  PruäsioDä  iu  Vienna,  testify  that  they  hit  the 
right  medium. 

I  had  myself  undertaken  to  report  to  the  General 
in  command,  upon  every  point  relative  to  the  Saxon 
army.  When  the  line  of  division  was  determined, 
lisU  were  made  out,  indicating  which  soldiers  of  the 
coqjs  remained  to  the  kingdom  of  Haxony,  and  which 
had  their  home  in  the  portion  tmnsferred  to  Prussia. 
The  apportionment  of  non-commissioncd  officers  and 
soldiers  was  to  be  made  accordingly.  With  respect 
to  officers,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  receive  into  his  service  every  Saxon 
officer  who  expressed  the  wish  to  enter  it ;  and  ho 
made  this  offer,  in  order  that  those  officers  who  might 
bo  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  tlio  anuy  on  the 
return  of  the  King,  should  find  positions  in  the  IVus- 
sian  army,  no  matter  in  which  of  the  two  divisions  of 
Saxony  they  were  bom. 

It  was  assumed,  in  publishing  this  measure,  that 
the  Saxon  corj)s  would  remain  together  till  the  King 
of  Saxony  should  liave  signed  his  peace,  and  releai^ed 
from  their  oatha  that  portion  of  his  anny  which, 
according  to  the  treaty,  was  to  leave  him. 

Many  of  the  suj)erior  and  subaltern  officers  of  the 
Saxon  army  announced  to  me  their  intention  to  enter 
the  Prussian  service,  requesting  me  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  tliis  secret,  that  they  might  not  coiue  into 
any  unpUaisant  collision  with  tlie  ijntJtt'it  of  the  Sax<m 
party;  others,  still  more  anxious  and  cautious»  begged 
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to  be  excused  declaring  any  intention  until  the  King 
had  released  them»  and  the  division  had  actually  tak&& 
place.  These  T:\'ishe.s  seemed  to  me  and  my  Com- 
manding General  quite  fair,  and  they  were  stated  to 
be  so  in  the  reports.  We  then  quietly  waited  for 
the  King  of  Saxony  to  perform  his  part. 

When,   however,    Napoleon  re-appeared   oq  tlie 
stage,   everything  took   a  different    form.      Ui 
quaiuted  with  what  waj^  then  going  on  at  Vienna, 
limited  my  attention  to  what  occurred  in  the  Saxon? 
contingent,  in   which  there  existed  a  Saxon  and 
Prussian   party,  whereof  the   first  was  active  and 
bluätering,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  quietly  ex-S 
pectant.  " 

The  fonner  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
King's  suite,  and  received  their  definite  instructions 
fiK)m  them.  My  position  as  reporter  made  it  not 
difficult  for  me  to  discover  what  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  those  around  the  King,  wlio,  removed 
from  his  country  and  the  affairs  of  government,  was 
living  in  captivity.  Ac^cording  to  their  views,  the 
division  of  t!ie  country'  was  a  great  misfortune  and  a 
crying  injustice.  They  thought  they  might  reckon 
on  Austria's  opposition,  and  on  Napoleon's  assistance,fl 
if  fortunately  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself 
on  his  tlirone.  Thty  therefore  recommended  the 
keeping  up  a  good  Saxon  spirit,  as  the  King  would 
contrive  to  protract  everything,  and  woxdd  certainly 
sign  no  renunciation  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope 
lefl  ofNapoKxm's  star  remaining  above  the  horizon. 
The  Saxon  trooj^  had  oidy  to  remain  constant,  and  , 
to  resist  a  division  with  eneigy.  f 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1815,  Field- 
Marsliul  BlUclier,  with  General  Coimt  von  Gneisenau, . 


joined  the  army  and  undertook  the  command.  The 
Saxon  troops,  who  had  been  tampered  witli,  began  to 
be  very  uneasy. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  misgiving,  tlie  Field- 
^Carshal  concentrated  the  whole  Saxon  corps  around 
lege,  and  placed  four  battalions  of  them  in  the 
town,  where  he  had  taken  u]>  his  head-quarters,  with- 
out having  a  man  of  the  Prussian  troops  with  him. 
Had  the  news  arrived  here  tliat  the  King  of  Saxony 
had  absolved  them  from  their  oaths,  the  division 
would  have  proceeded  quietly;  but  when  intelligence 
came  from  Vieima  that  this  act  was  being  constantly 
■  postponed,  and  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  King, 
orders  were  ^von  to  proceed  with  the  division  forth- 

■  with. 
It  was  indeed  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  for  we  were  very  near  the  out- 

K  break  of  the  war ;  but  tl\o  execution  of  tliis  order 
involved  great  difficulties :  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and   jirivates  could    easily  be  separated,  as 

■nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  corps  belonged  to  the 
Prussian  portion  ;  but  then  came  the  question,  who 
ahould  command  these  unorganizt^d  troü])s,  since  the 
officers  could  not  yet  declare  themselves  definitively. 

P  The  Field-Marshftl  assembled  the  Saxon  Gencrab, 
to  advise  with  thorn,  and  to  bring  about  an  arrange- 
ment ay  gently  as  poshible  ;  but  before  this  could  be 
accompÜKhed,  the  fact  that  tlie  division  Mas  to  proceed 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  became  kno\s'n,  and 
this  appeared  to  the  leaders  of  the  old  Saxon  i>arty 

Hthe  right  moment  for  resistance. 

I       The   battahon  of  Guards — already  prepared  for 

fthis  step — came  en  massej  without  officers,  in  front 
of  the  Field-Marshars  dwelling,  shouting  a  Viva! 
to  the  King  of  Saxony.     Some  Saxon  officers,  how- 
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ever,  persuaded  the  unarmed  soldiery  to  return  to 
their  quarters.  The  Field-Marshal  made  the  batta- 
lion march  out  iastantlv,  und  iissij^cd  them  quarters 
in  Namur,  in  the  midst  of  the  2nd  Prussian  corps 
d'annöe. 

Some  hours  later,  however,  the  three  other  bat- 
talions made  their  appearance  before  the  Field-Mar- 
shal's house,  with  loud  cries,  and  anued  with  sabres, 
80  that  the  house-door  had  to  be  instantly  locked; 
the  windows  of  the  house,  and  especially  of  the  room 
in  which  the  Field-Marshal  was,  were  smaslied  with 
stones. 

I  was  aware  tliat  the  house  had  a  second  outlet 
into  another  street.  By  this  way  I  got  out,  and 
hastening  with  some  staff  officers  to  the  nearest  main- 
guard,  I  summoned  the  Saxon  officer  on  guard  to 
follow  rae  to  restore  order,  which  he  did.  The  rioters 
gave  way  for  a  moment,  but  encouraged  each  other 
again  by  wild  shouts,  and  with  dnv^u  sabres  drove 
the  guard  farther  and  farther  back.  All  exhortations 
were  useless,  for  tho  loud  roar  of  voices  allowed  no 
one  t<)  hear  his  own  words.  I  attempted,  witli  some 
Prus.sian  officers,  to  keep  back  the  foremost,  but  they 
attacked  us  with  sabre  cuts,  one  of  which  would  have 
seriously  wounded  me,  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by 
my  epaulette.  One  may  imagine  from  this,  what 
danger  threatened  the  Field- Marshal  had  the  rioters 
got  at  him. 

I  drew  the  guard  back  into  tlie  house,  caused  the 
door  to  be  bolted,  and  conducted  the  Field-Marshal 
out  through  the  back  door,  where  our  horses  stood 
ready ;  liis  suite  rode  witli  him  quietly  out  of  the 
town. 

Some  days  before  this  occurrence,  the  Field-Mar- 
shal had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  for  the  following  morning,  half-way  be- 
tween Lit'ge  and  Brussels. 

When  we  returned  from  thence,  the  Prussian 
troops  who  had  been  ordered  into  the  town,  were 
aLready  arrived.  The  three  Saxon  battalions  had 
renounced  obedience  to  their  officers,  and  driven 
them  from  the  front ;  then,  under  leaders  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  they  niardied  off,  with 
loud  shouts  of,  "  After  the  Guardl" 

Next  day,  it  came  out  that  these  battalions  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  villages  in  the  direction  of 
Hannut.  They  were  surroiuided  by  PniHsian  troops 
and  disarmed,  as  well  as  the  battalion  of  Guaixls  in 
Namur. 

I  had  learnt  from  several  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  mutinous  soldiery,  tliat 
tiie  latter  had  been  led  on  by  only  a  few  well-kno^v^l 
scamps.  I  desired  the  list  to  be  given  to  me :  it  was 
handed  in  from  tliree  difierent  quarters,  with  seven 
names,  the  same  on  each  list.  The  Field-MarshaJ, 
and  Generals  Count  Gneisenau  and  Grolmann,  voted 
for  the  decimation  of  these  battalions.  This  measure 
seemed  to  me  too  hai-sh,  a«  perhaps  in  this  way  not 
a  single  seducer,  but  only  the  soduced,  might  bo 
caught  Instead  of  all  this  bloodshed,  I  proposed  to 
bun»  the  standard  publicly  which  had  been  disho- 
noured by  mutiny,  and  to  call  upon  the  battalions 
to  give  up  their  ringleaders  on  pain  of  decimation : 
the  Field-Marshal  consented  to  my  proposal.  The 
three  battalions  gave  up  seven  ringleaders,  who  were 
immediately  disarmed,  and  shot  in  front  of  the  nmti- 
neer» :  six  of  these  were  on  the  listÄ  1  had  received. 
We  had  therefore  the  comfort  of  a  double  assurance 
that  no  innocent  person  had  been  punished. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Saxon  anny  had 
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kept  quite  clear  of  the  mutiny,  and  awaited  submis- 
bively  the  settlement  of  the  partition. 

Tlie  Field-Marshal  tmnsferrcd  his  head-quart^ra 
to  Namur  ;  and  it  was  here  that,  in  answer  to  my 
petition  to  the  King  to  place  me  in  the  line  for  this 
campaign,  I  was  informed  that  my  wish  would  be 
gratified  later,  but  that  for  the  present  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  English  head-quarters,  to  keep  up  the 
connexion  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Field-Marshal  Blücher. 

Little  as  this  appointment  accorded  with  ray 
wishes,  and  slight  as  were  my  expectations  of  being 
able  to  render  important  services  in  this  post,  I 
readily  obeyed,  although  in  my  early  studies  of  the 
English  language  I  Lad  not  got  beyond  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  and  "Thompson's  Seasons." 

On  my  departure  General  von  Gneisenau  warned 
me  to  be  much  on  my  guard  >vith  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  for  that  by  his  relations  witii  India,  and 
his  transactions  with  the  deceitful  Nabobs,  this  dis- 
tinguished general  had  so  accustomed  himself  to  du- 
plicity, that  he  liad  at  last  become  auch  a  master  in 
tlie  art  as  evon  to  outwit  the  Nalxiba  themselves. 

In  Brussels  I  relieved  General  von  Roeder,  who 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  about  to  leave  these 
head-quarters,  where  he  felt  annoyed  by  daily  c-auses 
of  oflence.  But  m  iact  his  irritability  carried  him 
too  far.  Now  one  Enghshman  entered  his  room 
with  his  hat  on ;  another,  not  understanding  him, 
would  answer  him  by  a  prolonged  "Eh?"  and  then, 
again,  proper  regard  was  not  paid  to  his  rank.  I 
made  him  tell  me  everything  circumsUuitially  ;  and 
this  was  of  gi*eat  use  to  me,  clearly  showing  how 
unfair  it  is  for  any  one  in  the  mid.st  of  a  foreign  nation 
to  frame   his  expectations  on  the   ideas  he  brings 
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I  him,  instead  of  studying  the  habits  and  customs 

ioae  around  him. 

My  endeavour  to  stand  well  with  the  Duke  of 
WeHington  and  the  oflScei's  of  the  English  army,  was 
not  unsuccessful.  I  was  favoured  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  knowing,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
1813, 1  had  served  on  the  general  staft'of  Field-Marshal 
Blücher.  Tliis  procured  mo  a  tnendly  reception,  as 
the  Field-Marshal  was  in  high  repute  with  the  whole 
Cnglish  army.  It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  that 
officers  of  foreign  Powers  ]>!aax!  near  the  Generals  in 
Command  are  the  chief  intriguers  at  head-quarters. 
Against  any  such  suspicion  I  was  protected  by  my 
poeition.  In  the  ])art  assigned  to  me,  namely,  to 
maintain  the  union  between  Wellington  and  Blücher, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  1  should  endeavour  to  faci- 
litate everything  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Duke,  in 
his  arningemcnis  with  Blücher,  for  the  harmony  and 
vigorous  ronduct  of  the  army.  The  Duke  soon  per- 
ceived that,  on  every  point  discussed  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  told  him  the  simple  truth,  whether  it  con- 
cerned the  Prussian  anny  or  the  relations  between 
the  two,  and  that  he  could  meet  me  with  perfect 
confidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  perceived  that  the  Duke 
exorcised  far  greater  power  in  the  army  he  com- 
nmnded  than  Prince  Blücher  in  the  one  committed  to 
his  care.  The  nilcs  of  the  Engli.sh  service  i^ermitted 
the  Duke's  suspending  any  oflicer  and  sending  him 
back  to  England.  The  Duke  had  used  this  power 
during  the  war  in  Spain,  when  disobedience  »howtni 
itself  amongst  the  higher  officers.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
was  an  instance  of  this. 

Amongst  all  the  generals,  from  the  leaders  of 
coq)S  to  the  commanders  of  brigades,  not  one  was  to 
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be  found  in  the  active  army  who  had  been  knoAvn 
as  refractory. 

It  was  not  the  custom  in  this  army  to  criticise  or 
control  the  Commander-in-Chief  Discipline  wafi 
strictly  enforced ;  every  one  knew  his  rights  and  hia 
duties.  Tlie  Duke,  in  matters  of  service,  was  very 
short  and  decided.  He  allowed  questions,  but  dis- 
missed idl  such  as  were  unnecessarv.  His  detractors 
have  accused  him  of  being  inclined  to  encroach  on 
the  functions  of  others, — a  charge  which  is  at  variance 
witli  my  experience. 

His  Military  Secretary  and  Quartermaster- 
General  were  tried  men  ;  his  aides-de-camp  and 
t/aloptJis  were  young  men  of  the  best  families  in 
England,  who  thought  it  an  honour  to  devote  to  their 
country  and  ibs  greatest  commander,  all  the  energies 
of  their  will  and  intellect.  Mounting  the  best  horses 
of  England's  famous  breed,  they  made  a  point  of 
honour,  whenever  the  Duke  added  "Quick!"  to  a 
message,  of  riding  three  German  miles  in  the  hour, 
or  one  mile  *  in  eighteen  minutes. 

From  the  questions  the  Duke  put  to  me,  I 
gathered  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  far  he  might 
with  cerUiinty  reckon  ou  the  co-operation  of  Prii 
Blücher. 

The  Duke  had  sent  off  Colonel  Hardingef  to" 
BUicher's  head-quarters :  he  was  a  man  who  recom- 
mended himself  as  an  officer  and  a  diplomatist  by  esti- 
mable qualities  and  most  agreeable  manners.  I  was 
of  course  wholly  ignorant  in  what  light  this  colonel 
viewed  his  position  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters, 
and  what  instructions  he  had  received  on  the  subjc<;t 
from  tlie  Duke ;  but  in  all  our  conferences  I  met  him 

•  Four  Enf^lish. 
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with  perfect  frankness,  and  soon  observed  that  he  had 
received  very  good  infonuation  from  his  predecossor 
in  the  campaign  of  1814  (Sir  Hudson  Lowe)  about 
the  characters  of  the  mdividuals  at  head -quarters. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Generals 
Gneisenau  and  GrolmiUin,"\vith  whom  he  had  chiefly 
to  deal.  He  had  no  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
differences  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
war,  as  Welhngton  quite  agreed  with  them  on  that 
head,  but  he  feared  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  their 
warmtli  of  temper.  Everytliing  went  to  prove  that 
he  wished  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  maintain 
the  utmost  harmony  between  Bliicher  and  his  own 
chief  WoUington,  whom  he  so  highly  valued.  It  was 
of  course  at  the  Duke*s  option  to  transmit  his  ques- 
tions, answers,  and  propositions  to  the  Prince  througli 
me,  or  through  Hardinge;  meanwhile,  I  was  finniahed 
with  for  Ix-'ttcr  means  for  the  purpose  than  Hardinge 
was.  I  had  four  aides-de-camp,  witli  bureau  and 
orderlies ;  I  had  as  many  Held  Jägers  and  letter-car- 
riers* and  as  many  mounted  officers  as  I  required  at 
my  disposal ;  and  in  my  place  of  Quartenuaster-Gene- 
ml  of  the  Prussian  army,  at  Blüchers  head-quarters, 
General  Grolmann  was  my  deputy.  It  was  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  Duke  would  choose  me  as 
ft  mediator ;  still  this  did  very  little  towards  pro- 
moting unity  of  operations  in  a  combined  army  of 
more  than  200,000  men.  The  Duke  was  accustumed 
to  direct  aiU/ne  all  the  strategical  operations  of  his 
army;  and  in  defensive  battles  to  indicate  from  his 
central  point  of  observation  the  moment  for  assuming 
the  otfensivo.  In  this  manner  affairs  had  been  con- 
ducted in  Spain,  when  the  Duke  was  generalissimo  of 

*  Po8t-ofiiccfl  wore  always  estAbliabcd  in  time  of  war  at  oaoh 
oorpt  of  the  arm  jr. 
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the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portxigucso  armies ;  and 
yet  he  liad  leanit  from  experience  that  the  Spaniards 
obeyed  him  only  just  as  far  as  they  thought  fit,  nover 
caring  whether  the  English  and  Portuguese,  who  did 
obey  orders,  were  exposed  by  such  conduct  to  the 
danger  of  com[)lete  discomfiture. 

The  Duke,  more  than  any  one  in  Europe,  had 
reason  to  know  the  value  of  a  command  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  master-mind,  directs  great  operations 
and  battles.  He  was  necessarily  sensible  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  business  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed  could  not  now  be  continued.  In  talking 
over  his  Spanish  campaigns  and  the  years  1813  and 
1814,  I  found  opportunities  for  convincing  the  Duko 
that  I  considered  any  continued  success  impossible  for 
an  allied  army  ^\^thout  unity  in  the  measures  ooncerted. 
In  our  numerous  official  conferences  upon  our  equip- 
ments, Rubsisttince  by  requisition,  encampments  with- 
out tents,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  limits  of 
the  circle  from  whence  both  armies  must  draw  their 
means  of  subsistence,  I  purposely  introduced  remarks 
on  the  strong  points  of  our  army,  without  concealing 
the  weak  ones,  or  passing  over  the  valuable  qualities 
of  the  English  army, 

"Our  infantry  does  not  possess,"  I  told  him, 
"the  same  bodily  strength  or  powers  of  endurance 
as  yours.  Tlio  greater  mass  of  our  troops  are  too 
youitg  and  inexperienced :  we  cannot  reckon  on 
their  obstinately  continuing  a  fight  from  morning  to 
evening.  We  must  sevk  our  strength  not  in  defen- 
sive oi>orations  only,  but  in  a  simultaneous,  bloody, 
but  not  long-continued  offensive  one  ;  attacking  late 
in  the  evening,  so  that  the  fight  is  hottest  at  the  close 
of  day.  To  economise  their  strength  is  a  thing  quite 
unknown  to  our  men.      Led  by  our  officers,  they 
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expend  in  one  hour  what  might  have  taken  four 
to  consume.  By  so  doing  they  compel  their  oppo- 
nenU  to  make  unusual  exertions,  and  ju»t  at  a  time 
when  night  jirevents  heroic  deeds  and  well-performed 
duties  from  being  properly  admired.  If  they  succeed 
in  the  evening  in  penetmting  at  8ome  point,  bo  that 
the  enemy  is  forced  to  concentrate,  retreating, 
then  the  powers  of  our  army  come  out  in  their 
meet  brilliant  light — their  opponent  is  lost. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  this  :  when  the  Prince 
has  agreed  to  any  operation  in  connnon,  he  will 
keep  his  word,  should  even  the  whole  Prussian  army 
be  annihilated  in  the  act;  but  do  not  expect  from  us 
more  than  we  are  able  to  perform ;  we  will  always 
assist  you  as  far  as  we  can;  the  Piince  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  you  do  the  yame." 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Duke  held  Lis  peace 
on  these  delicate  matters.  In  his  ])lace  I  slkould 
have  done  the  same,  and  quietly  awaited  the  projio- 
fiition  already  announced,  to  concert  wliat  sliould  be 
done  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  attack  us  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  tuniod  his  force  against  the  Grand 
Army  ;  and  where  we  should  give  him  battle,  if  ho 
passed  the  confines  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  had  as  usual  prepared  these  different  cases 
officially,  and  in  German  for  Field-Marshal  Blücher, 
and  obtained  his  assent  and  promise  to  act  according 
to  my  proposals,  if  the  Duke  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  efi^ect  The  Duke,  with  map  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed my  verbal  statement  in  French  ;  he  found 
my  propositions  quite  consonant  t*)  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  assented  to  eveiything. 

I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tliis  mode  of  pro- 
oeeding  in  all  cases,  where  there  was  sufficient  time 
to  procure  the  assent  of  botli  parties :  when,  however, 
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thcro  was  danger  in  delay,  this  mode  would  not 
sufficG  :  unity  in  the  conduct  of  the  army  could 
only  be  attained,  by  nay  being  certain  that  I  was  the 
only  mediator  between  the  Prussian  army  and  the 
Enfjlish  General-in-Chiof,  and  by  my  having  ftdl 
power  to  make  and  receive,  whenever  necessary,  pro- 
jxisitions  in  the  name  of  Prince  BUicher.  General 
OneiHonau,  to  whom  I  expressed  these  views,  knew 
that  I  would  derogate  nothing  from  the  dignity  of 
the  Prussian  leader,  and  that  I  would  as  little  give  H 
occasion  to  the  reproach  that  more  might  liave  been  ^n 
done  on  our  part ;  he  acquiesced  in  my  views,  and 
the  Prince  granted  me  the  necessary  authority.  Tliis 
answered  to  the  position  conferred  on  me  by  the 
King;  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  else  required 
but  to  send  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  superior 
Prussian  Generals  to  obey  my  summons.  The  Prince 
was  obliged  to  leave  all  the  rest  to  my  tact  and 
responsibility,  wliich  I  had  not  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  throwing  oiF. 

In  taking  this  step  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  ensure  unity  in  the  impending  operations 
and  battles ;  and  as  about  this  time  I  already  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  the  internal  relation» 
of  the  English  army,  I  felt  a  strong  conviction  that, 
if  fortune  so  far  favoured  us  in  a  battle,  tliat  the 
English  anny  could  aet  on  the  defensive  while  the 
Piiii^iaus  acted  sim\iltaneously  on  the  offensive,  we 
should  obtain  a  brilliant  victory  over  Napoleon. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington  communicated  to  me 
verlmlly  all  I  wanted  to  know ;  and  as  this  included 
all  Ills  secret  intelligence  from  Paris,  I  considered 
these  communications  confidential,  and  observed  strict 
silence  on  the  subject  of  them  with  all  the  military 
envoys  at  hoad-quartors ;  amongst  these  the  fiussian 


general  Pozzo  di  Borgo  held  the  most  important 
place,  us  the  Duke  soemed  to  value  liis  diplomatic 
viewH,  which  he  tried  to  turn  to  good  account. 

After  this  statement  of  the  course  of  affairs  as 
they  gradually  got  into  form,  we  will  now  pursue 
tlie  chain  of  events. 

Field- Marshal  BUiuher  inherited  from  hi«  prede- 
cessor in  command,  General  von  Kleist,  troubleöomo 
difficulties  in  his  relations  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Nctlierlands. 

Wlien  tho  news  of  Napoleon's  return  reached  the 
Sague,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  pressed  by 
circuuLstances,  called  upon  General  von  Kleist  to 
advance  witli  the  Prussian  army  as  iaras  the  Meuse. 
General  von  Kleist  replie<l,  that,  with  the  host  will, 
he  could  nut  obey  this  summons,  as  the  subsistence 
of  the  Prussian  troops  was  not  ensured  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Government  of  the  Lower  Khine,  and 
he  had  no  money  at  his  disposal,  to  live  on  the 
Meuse  by  purchase.«,  neither  could  he  draw  supphcs 
from  ma^^faziues. 

The  King,  who  was  anxious  that  all  difficulties 
should  be  removed  a*i  speedily  as  possible,  undertook 
to  provide  subsistence,  and  to  settle  accounts  ulti- 
mately with  the  Prussian  Government,  Thereupon 
General  von  Kleist,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  advanced  to  the  Meuse; 
when,  however,  the  English  iroops  lauded  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  arrived  to  cover  Brussels, — 
which  made  it  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  would 
turn  Against  the  Netherlands  or  against  the  Gmnd 
Army  collecting  on  the  Upper  Rhine, — tho  Dutch 
Cabinet  grew  desirous  of  shaking  off  tlie  expenses 
of  providing  this  subsistence ;  and  Field -Marshal 
BlUcher  received    notice    to    withdraw    the   troops 
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a«»niu  into  the  Prussian  provinces  on  tLe  Lower 
Hhine,  or  to  pay  for  all  he  wautod  with  ready 
money,  as  the  EngUsh  did.  The  latter  was  not 
possible,  and  the  first  step  was  no  longer  the  afiaix 
of  the  Prussian  army,  but  had  become  the  general 
concern  of  the  Allies. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  previously  expressed 
the  wish  that,  if  Napoleon  advanced   against  the      . 
Netherlands,  the  two  annies,  Pinissian  and  English,  fl 
might  be  oj)posed  to  him  in  such  a  maimer  that  ^^ 
Brussels  should  not   fnll  into  his  hands  unless  he 
first  gained  a  battle.     This  was  consonant  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  and  the  Field -Marshal  liad 
accordingly  advanced  to  the  Sambre,  and  as  üir  as 
Namur.  ^J 

I  calculated,  according  both  to  time  and  distance,  ^M 
that  in  ciise  the  Field-Marshal  were  obliged  to  retire 
as  far  as  Aix-la-ChapoUc,  this  junction  of  the  two 
armies  between  the  French  confines  and  Brussels 
must  be  given  up,  and  tliat  it  could  only  take  place 
in  the  line  from  Biiissela  to  Liege.  But  then  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  English  army  on  Antwerp,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Prussian  army  towards  the 
Rhine,  would  forai  very  acute  angles  with  the  basis, 
if  indeed  they  were  still  practicable. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  found  my  calculations, 
with  their  results,  correct,  and  became  the  mediator 
with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  reconciled 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  furnish  in 
advance  supplies  for  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Duke  learned  through  me  that  the  espionage 
of  Prince  BlUcher  was  badly  organized,  while  he 
believed  himself  to  bo  verj'  secure  on  this  point,  and 
0X|iectetl  to  hear  inmiediately  from  Paris  everything 
indicating  a  march  against  tlie  Netherlands.     Bcly- 
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ing  on  this  assurance,  the  movements  of  the  com- 
bined Anglo -Dutch -Hanoverian  anny  were  arranged, 
and  the  hours  (^aU-ulatod,  from  the  moment  the  cavalry 
orderliew  were  dixpaUhetl  i'runi  Bmssels,  to  the  time 
which  the  army  would  take  to  assemble  at  one  or 
other  of  the  three  places  of  rendezvous. 

The  calculations  themselves  were  not  known  to 
me ;  but,  as  was  ultimutely  seen,  they  were  imule  on 
the  assumption  that  tlie  ordem  for  assembling  the 
troops  could  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  at  which  tliey 
could  be  delivered  by  day,  but  not  by  night.  This 
mistake  occurs  too  often  in  calculations.  In  dark 
nights  oixlerlies  cannot  ride  fast  on  cross  roadä ;  in 
the  various  cantonment-s  tLcy  find  everj"  one  sunk 
in  deep  slumber ;  and  delay  in  arriving  at  the  ren- 
dezvous is  the  inevitable  consefiugncc  of  a  calculation 
grounded  on  the  time  it  will  take  to  execute  an  order 
by  day,  and  not  by  night. 

As  it  was  probable  that  Napoleon  had  in  view  an 
attack  on  the  Netlierlands,  1  hud  taken  such  nieiwurcs 
that  I  must  hear  of  any  attack  on  the  Prussian  army 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

As  early  as  the  14th  of  June^  I  hoard,  through 
General  von  Zieten  at  Charleroi,  that  the  whole 
French  anny  was  concentrating  in  front  of  his  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  that  their  attack  would  probably 
be  directed  against  him. 

Tlio  Duko  of  Wellington,  who  usually  received 
daily  accounts  from  Paris  (from  whence  till  now  the 
diligences  went  unimpeded  to  Brussels),  had  heard 
nothinij  from  Paris  when  I  comnumicatcd  to  hiiu  the 
nowH  from  General  von  Zieten  ;  for  the  diligences  had 
not  been  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  his  spies 
had  not  yet  found  means  of  getting  to  him  by  cross 
roads.     It  seemed  improbable  to  hira  that  the  entire 
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Frencli  anny  should  advance  by  CLarieroi ;  he  ex- 
pected, in  paiticular,  that  one  column  would  show  M 
itself  on  the  groat  chaussde  to  Brussels  by  Mons,  ™ 
where  his  advanced  posts  stood. 

It  was  natural  to  assume  that  Napoleon  knew 
where  the  cantonment«  of  the  two  armies  came  in 
contact ;  and  the  nature  of  circumstances  certainly       , 
led  to  the  belief  tliat  Napoleon  would  send  forward  ^j 
a  strong  advanced  guard   in  two   oolunins,  one   of^| 
which  would  come  in  contact  with  the  right  wing 
of  Field-Marshal   Blucher,  and  the  other  w^ith  the 
Duke  of  WcllingtoUH  left,  and  thus  break  the  weak  ^j 
line  of  connection  between  the  two;  while  he  re8er\'ed  ^M 
to  himself  the  option  of  falling  on  one  or  other  of 
the  two  armies. 


The  military  measures  adopted  by  General 
Kleist,  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  lauding  in 
France,  have  been  hitherto  passed  over,  in  order  to 
record  tliera  here  in  mduterrupted  comiection,  as 
forming  the  introduction  to  the  campaign  of  1815. 

Wlien  the  news  of  Napoleon  s  landing  reached 
hend-quartors  at  ALx-la-Chapelle,  the  General  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Hhine  had  to  ask  liiniseJf : 
Will  the  French  nation  remain  faithfid  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  or  go  over  to  Napoleon  ?  The  latter  comnse 
was  to  bo  expect<Hl  from  the  French  army. 

Tlie  skeletons  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  col- 
lected on  the  Rhine,  were  the  main  forces  available 
against  Franw  within  the  confines  of  Germany. 
Ilie  Englisli  in  Belgiimi,  and  the  South  Germans, 
together  with  the  Austrian^,  were  very  weak. 
General  Kleist  was  without  instructions  for  such  a 
case.  As,  however,  it  was  quite  evident  that  decided 
menBoroB  most  be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible,  he 
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waa  ready  to  execute  tJieiu  at  once,  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility. 

In  order  to  solve  the  question  above  stated,  of 
8udj  iiuportance  to  Kleist,  I  dispatchfd  Von  Gerlach, 
my  aide-de-camp,  who  wa«  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  Paris,  \\'ith  instructions  to  bring  back  a  posi- 
tive answer.  Gerlach  waited  for  Na]>oleon's  entrance 
into  Paris,  and  brought  back  intelhgeucc  that  every 
one  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  desired  tho 
recovery  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  On  receipt 
of  this  news,  Kleist  caused  Juliers  and  Wosel  to  be 
prepared  for  defence,  Cologne  and  Coblentz  to  be 
luade  storm-proof,  a  bridge  of  hired  vessels  to  be 
constructed  between  Cologne  and  Deutz,  magazines 

^bushed,  a  poUce  introduced  to  watch  foreigners, 

A«. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  dispatched  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  Kleist,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistan^M^, 
in  cnnti  N:ipoleon  made  an  aggression  on  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  give  battle,  in  concert  with  his  son 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  in  Belgium.  It  was  in  itself  a  doubtful 
procee<ling,  to  bring  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  (which 
WM  still  but  the  framework  of  an  anuy,  whoso  basis 
was  the  Rhenish  provinces)  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Meuae,  and  to  make  it  dependent  as  an  auxiliary 
force,  without  further  stipulations ;  and  to  this  must 
be  added,  that  Belgium,  for  so  ujany  years  French 
in  language,  cuHfcoms,  and  liabits,  was  Dutch  only  by 
constraint;  moreover,  that  the  troop«  given  up  to 
her  at  the  peace  of  1814,  clung  as  old  comrades  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  still  wore  his  uuifonu 
with  the  Dutch  cockade.  Nevertheless  Kleist  could 
not  refuse ;  he  was  even  obliged  to  make  a  show  of 
good-will  to  the  Allied  Sovereign, 
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In  tlie  conferences  held  for  this  object  between 
myself  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Chief  of  the  Staff 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  I  laid  before  my  bra^'e 
fi*iend  and  colleague  a  map  of  Belg^ium,  on  which 
was  drawn  a  broad  red  lino  from  Älarchienne  on 
the  Sambre,  along  the  Dyle  by  Wavre,  to  Louvain. 
"Here  you  have" — so  I  deduced  with  German 
pedantry  from  the  subject  and  object  given — '•  the 
strategical  line  of  demarcation  prescribed  by  nature 
— a  M'est^rly,  or  English — an  easterly,  or  Pruasian 
department."  My  object  was  gained.  We  did  not 
get  a  step  farther ;  and  on  Wellington's  arrival,  all 
was  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  turned  out 
in  good  state  from  their  winter-quarters — the  recruits 
well  drilled,  all  well  fed,  healthy,  well  clothed,  in  the 
best  state  of  discipline,  and  eager  for  war.  The 
trqpps  recently  placed  on  Prusaiiui  it>oting  were  all  in 
the  same  condition,  i.  e.,  the  free  corpH  transformed 
into  battalions  of  the  line,  the  Russo-German  Legion, 
the  regiments  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  the 
still  unapportioned  Saxons. 

The  Landwehr  ordered  to  join,  rapidly  arrived. 
The  higher  jjlaces,  from  commanders  of  brigades  up- 
wai"ds,  were  filled  up  at  Vienna. 

When  the  Congi*ess  of  Vienna  concluded  on  tho 
unavoidable  necessity  of  re-invading  France,  which 
had  revolted  to  Najxdeon,  with  the  armies  of  Europe 
— an  operation  in  which  Enghmd  also  could  this  time 
take  an  important  part — it  was  considered  advisable 
on  the  i^art  of  Prussia  to  get  an  army  of  100,000 
men  in  readiucöH,  whereof  throe  corps  darmde,  or 
75,000  men,  could  march  upon  Paris,  and  25,000 
remain,  as  a  fourth  corps  in  reserve,  in  the  newly- 
acquired  Rhenish  provinces.     The  commands  in  the 
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now  army  to  be  formed  had  to  be  clistributed ;  and 
in  doing  this  advantage  ought  to  bo  taken  of  the 
experience  of  the  years  1813  and  1814.  But  here 
grwit  Uiffieulties  occurred.  It  was  no  secret  to  Europe 
that  old  Prince  Blücher,  who  had  passed  his  70th 
year,  understood  uoihing  whatever  of  the  conduct 
of  a  war;  so  little,  indeed,  that  when  a  plan  was 
submitted  to  him  for  approval,  even  relating  to 
Home  unimportant  operation,  he  could  not  form 
any  clear  idea  of  it,  or  judge  whether  it  were  good 
or  bad.  This  circumst-ance  made  it  necessary  that 
some  one  should  be  placed  at  his  side,  in  whom  he 
had  contideuoü,  and  who  pOHtH)Ssed  inclination  and 
fikiU  to  employ  it  for  the  general  weal.  Gneisenau 
ha<l  proved  himself  to  be  such  a  man  during  two 
campaigns;  and  since  it  was  by  these  very  cam- 
paigns that  Blücher  had  gained  his  European  renown, 
there  was  no  reason  for  not  entrusting  him  with  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army  precisely  as  in  the 
two  pniüt  years. 

But  the  more  it  became  known  that  Gneisenau 
really  commanded  the  army,  and  that  Blücher  merely 
acted  on  an  example  as  the  bravest  in  battle  and  the 
most  indefatigable  in  exertion,  understanding  only 
to  stimulate  others  by  fiery  speeclies,  the  louder 
became  the  discontent  of  four  generals  who  had  com- 
manded armies  in  1814,  and  wore  senior  in  commis- 
sion to  Gneisenau. 

Count  Tauontzien  had  taken  Wittenberg  by 
Htorra,  York  had  gained  a  victory  at  "Wartenburg, 
Bülow  at  Dennewitz,  Kleist  at  Culm  :  they  had  a 
European  fame,  they  were  kno^n  as  brave  and 
irreproachable  officers;  these  wore  not  men  to  bo 
offended.  We  shall  not  investigate  here  how  far 
they  had  reoiion  to  feel  hurt ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
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did  80,  and  they  had  tho  voice  of  tlie  whole  army 
with  thcni, — in  considering  "  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  under  the  coumiand 
of  a  junior  in  commission."    The  same  notion  pre-      , 
vailB  in  all  armies  where  promotion  by  seniority  la^M 
the  rule.  ^^ 

It  is  necessary  also  to  mention  here,  that  since 
the  years  ISII  and  1812,  a  mutual  disUke  had  existed 
between  these  generals  and  Gneisenau,  in  which 
Generals  von  dem  Knesebeck,  and  Borstell,  with 
most  of  the  superior  officers,  partici]>ated.  Gneise- 
nau,  Boyen,  Grolmann,  were  noted  as  the  most 
active  members  of  tlio  Tugcndbund,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  very  anti-royal  tendencies. 

Gneisenau,  wlio  tlioroughly  knew  his  antagonists, 
had  adopted  the  system  of  opposing  them  openly 
and  with  great  energy.  If  the  service  brought  them 
in  contact,  he  was  cold  and  reserved;  and  he  mani- 
fested a  determination  to  be  repulsive,  which  was 
indeed  richly  returned  to  him. 

All  this  was  known  in  Vienna.  The  Minister  of 
War,  who  had  to  submit  the  propositions  to  the 
King,  was  Gnoisenau'a  intimate  friend,  but  he  had 
adopted  another  system  for  securing  influence.  He 
met  his  opponents  with  the  utmost  candour,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  many  beUeve  that  they  enjoyed  his 
confidence. 

The  King,  who  disliked  abrupt  manners,  en- 
tertained the  opinion,  that  Boyen  was  devoted  to 
his  person  and  to  his  views  upon  the  aSairs  of  the 
state  and  army  ;  by  which  means  he  and  his  friends, 
Gneisenau  and  Grolmann,  gained  great  influence, 
although  in  consequence  of  the  position  they  had 
assumed,  his  Majesty  had  an  aversion  to  these  friends, 
which  he  let  them  feel. 
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He  knew  Bllicher  well,  and  cunsidered  him,  in 
1S15,  indispensable  in  liis  position  of  Field-Marshal 
to  the  Prussian  army.  Under  tlieae  circumstances, 
and  after  all  the  services  Gneisenau  had  rendered, 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  exclude  him  from  the 
potytion  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  which  he  had 
aJready  filled  during  two  campaigns.  The  four  senior 
generals  mentioned  above  could  not  refuse  to  serve 
under  Blucher;  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  dÜHculty, 
when  the  King  decided  that : — 

In  case  cireimistances  rendered  it  necessary  to 
name  a  substitute  to  the  Field-Marehal,  the  senior 
of  the  leaders  of  corps  should  be  appointed.  In 
Blüclier's  case,  at  his  advanced  age,  this  might  easily 
and  frequently  occur;  and  with  the  system  which 
Gneisenau  had  so  consistently  developed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  in  such  a  case  incredible  confusion  in  the 
supreme  command. 

It  was  tlierefore  resolved,  to  place  the  three  fii-st 
corps  under  the  orders  of  Zieten,  Borstcll  and  Thiel- 
raann  (all  three  junior  to  Gneisenau),  and  the  fourth 
(intended  as  a  reserve  corps  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, and  not  expected  to  be  brought  into  action) 
under  Biilow.  Tauontzicn,  York,  and  Kleist,  obtained 
other  honorable  appointments,  which  if  they  did  not 
quite  satisfy  them,  could  give  no  occasion  for  com- 
plaint. 

Generals  Count  Tauentzien  and  York  remained 
as  commandants  in  the  interior  of  the  country  (in 
the  old  provinces)  ;   General  Kleist  von  Nollendorf 

Bived  the  supreme  command  over  the  2nd  Ger- 
^man  ooqjs  d'armde  asHembliiig  at  Treves. 

But  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  revolt  of  the 
Saxons  at  Lidge  gave  rise  to  refractory  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Von  Boi-stell,  the  General  in  Command  of 
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the  second  coq>3,  who  had  hi«  head-quarters  at  Namur. 
Ho  received  there  the  order  to  disarm  the  Saxon 
battalion  of  Guards,  who  had  mutinied  at  Lifege,  and 
to  bum  their  standard  pubUcly. 

General  von  33orstell,  taking  quite  a  one-aided 
view  of  Ids  cliarge,  made  long  speeches,  in  which  he 
reprimanded  the  mutineers,  but  ended  by  forgiving 
them  all;  he  reported  this  to  the  Field-Marshal  at 
Li^ge,  who  had  already  proclaimed  the  measure  he 
had  ordered,  as  Ml  satisfaction  for  all  the  Saxons 
who  had  remained  faithful. 

Tlie  Prince  restrained  his  anger  at  this  disobe- 
dience ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  report,  sent  General  von 
Borstell  the  strictest  orders  to  assemble  the  battalion, 
disarm  it,  and  burn  the  standard.  General  von 
Borstüll  wrote  back  in  reply,  that  it  was  against  his 
conscience  and  responsibility  to  the  King  to  execute 
this  order.  The  Prince  thereupon  suspended  him 
from  hia  command,  and  conferred  it  in  the  interim 
on  the  senior  general  of  the  corps,  General  von  Pirch 
II.,  to  whom  he  likewise  gave  the  charge  of  burning 
the  standard  ;  the  Prince  then  informed  the  King  of 
the  occurrence.  General  von  Borstell  was  condemned 
by  court-martial  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and 
General  von  Pirch  retained  the  command  of  the 
second  corps. 

Outbreak  op  hostilities,  ok  the  15th  ov  June. 

When  General  von  Zieten  was  attacked  before 
Charleroi  on  the  15th  of  June,  an  event  which 
opened  the  war,  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  me,  who 
arrived  at  Brussels  at  thi'ce  o'clock. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngton,  to  whom  I  immediately 
communicated  the  news,  had  received  no  intelligence 
from  the  advanced  posts  at  Mons.     I  put  the  question 
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to  him,  Whether  aifd  where  he  would  concentrate 
his  army,  as  in  consequence  of  thia  news,  Field- 
Marshal  BlUcher  would  concentrate  his  forces  at 
Ligny,  if  he  had  not  already  taken  up  this  position. 

The  Duke  rephed :  "  If  ail  is  as  General  von 
Zieten  suppoeesj  I  will  concentrate  on  my  left  wing, 
I.e.,  tlie  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  I  shall  then 
be  c2  portSe  to  fight  in  conjunction  with  the  Prussian 
army.  Should,  however,  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  come  by  Mens,  I  must  concentrate  more 
towards  my  centre.  For  this  reason  I  must  posi- 
tively wait  for  news  from  Mons  before  I  fix  the 
rendezvous.  Since,  however,  the  departure  of  the 
troops  is  ceriatTi,  and  only  the  place  of  rendezvous 
remains  unceiimn,  I  will  order  all  to  be  readiness, 
including  the  Brunswick  corps  in  reserve,  and  will 
direct  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  to  march  at  once  to 

^Quatre  Bras."  Orders  were  accordingly  dispatched 
about  six  or  seven  o'clock.  Later  in  the  same  day 
intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  for- 
warded  from   Charlcroi   to    Namur,   reached  me  a 

tsecond  time  from  thence.  Tlie  Field-Marshal  in- 
formed me  of  his  concentrating  at  Sombref,  and 
charged  me  to  giv^e  him  sfKjedy  intelligence  of  the 
concentration  of  Wellington's  army.  I  immediately 
juunicatcd  this  to  the  Duke,  who  (|uite  acquiesced 
in  Blücher*8  dispositions.  However,  he  could  not 
alve  on  fixing  his  point  of  concentration  before 
ijiving  the  expected  news  from  Mons,  but  he  pro- 
mised to  give  me  immediate  notice  when  this  arrived. 
He  retained  his  aides-de-camp  and  secretaries  in  his 
business-room. 

I  went  home  after  ten   o'clock,  made   out   my 

report,  having  only  to  add  in  conclusion  the  places 
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of  rendezvouB,  and  kept  a  courier  in  readiness  ftt  mj 
door. 

Towards  midnight  the  Duke  entered  my  room 
and  said;  "  1  have  got  news  from  Mons,  from  General 
Dörnberg,  who  reports  that  Napoleon  has  turned  to- 
wards Charlcroi  with  all  his  forces,  and  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  enemy  in  front  of  hiui  ;  therefore 
orders  for  the  concentration  of  my  army  at  Nivelles 
and  Quatre  Bras  are  already  dispatched.  The  nume- 
rous friends  of  Napoleon  who  are  here  (as  towards 
evening  the  cannonade  could  bo  distinctly  heard 
before  the  gates  of  Brussels),  will  raise  their  heads : 
the  well-disposed  must  be  tranquillized ;  let  us  there- 
fore go,  all  the  same,  to  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond ;  after  which,  about  five  oclock,  wc  can 
ride  off  to  the  troops  assembled  at  Quatre  Bras." 

All  took  place  accordingly  ;  tlie  Duke  appeared 
very  cheerfiil  at  the  ball,  where  all  the  great  people 
of  Brussels  were  collected  ;  he  remained  there  till 
three  o'clock,  and  about  five  we  were  on  horseback. 
We  overtook  the  troops,  and  readied  Quatre  Brae 
about  eleven  a.m.,  where  the  enemy  had  placed  his 
advanced  posts  opposite  the  troops  of  Perponcher's 
division.  As  the  enemy  remained  quiet,  and  intelli- 
gence had  meanwhile  reached  me  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  assembling  at  Ligny,  the  Duke  thought  it 
best  to  ride  over  to  the  Field-Marshal,  and  concert 
with  him  by  word  of  mouth,  what  measures  must  be 
taken  for  a  decisive  battle  with  our  combined  forces^ 
This  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  On  the  way 
the  Duke  said  to  me :  '^  I^  as  seems  likely,  the 
division  of  the  enemy's  forces  posted  at  Fiusnes, 
opposite  Quatre  Bras,  is  inconsiderable,  and  only 
intended  to  mask  the  English  army,  I  can  employ 
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my  whole  strüugtli  in  support  of  the  Field-Marshalj 
and  will  gladly  execute  all  his  \vishc8  in  regard  to 
joint  operations." 

I  had  a  firm  conviction  that  what  the  Duke 
expressed  was  his  real  and  fixed  intention;  but  1 
knew  General  Gneisenau's  distrust  of  him,  and  waa 
appruhensive  that  tliis  might  have  some  influence 
on  the  impending  arrangements. 

It  wa8  the  main  part  of  my  duty,  as  mediator 
between  the  two  Field-Marshals,  to  concert  all  the 
operations  to  be  undertaken  in  common.  These  were 
naturally  divided  intoofienaive  (a  march  upon  Paris), 
and  defensive  (the  defence  of  the  Netherlands),  in 
J  case  Napoleon  were  able  to  collect  sufficient  forces  to 
attack  them  before  the  Allies  could  luivance  from  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Kbine.  In  the  first  case  it  was 
laid  down  in  writing  that  the  English  army  should 
advance  on  the  line  from  Antwerp,  by  Brussels  to 
Mous  ;  the  Prussian  army  from  Li^ge,  Huy,  and 
Namur,  to  Marchiennes  on  the  Sainbre ;  and  from 
thence  the  two  armies  were  to  march  by  routes 
running  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  sieges  of  two  fortresses  (one  by  each  army), 
were  prepared  in  Antwerp  and  Wesel ;  the  month 
of  July  was  set  down  as  the  time  for  assuming  the 
offensive. 

1£  Napoleon  could  not  attempt  an  attack  before 
the  middle  of  June,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  two 
Allied  Armies  would  be  considerably  his  superior  in 
strength,  or  that  the  nnny  he  was  leading  against 
them  would  partially  consist  of  rabble  hastily  brought 
[together. 

The  Allies  had  no  apprehension  of  being  assailed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  the  barren  wooded  dis- 
iriciB,  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  and 
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the  waste  of  time  which  an  invasion  from  this  side 
would  entail,  left  Napoleon  no  choice.  He  must  take 
the  fertile  plains  of  Belgium  for  his  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  issue  hung  on  his  succeeding  in  beating  the 
two  Allied  Annies  singly. 

Measures  for  avoiding  this  were  recommended  by 
all  the  rules  o^  war,  and  the  junction  of  the  Englisl» 
and  Prussian  armies  for  a  defensive  battle,  from 
whence  they  might  assume  the  oftensive,  was  so  dis- 
tinctly prescribed  by  circumstances  and  by  tlie  loca- 
lity, that  no  doubt  whatever  could  be  raised  on  the 
point. 

If  the  English  army  were  posted  at  GrosäeÜea 
with  tlie  line  of  connection  and  retreat  by  Brussels 
to  Antwerp  in  their  rear, — the  Pnissian  army  at 
Ligny  having  the  Roman  road  to  the  Meuse,  their 
line  of  connection  and  retreat,  in  their  rear, — ^they 
would  be  quite  unassailable  in  front  by  the  Sambre. 
But  if  Napoleon  were  obliged  to  attack  one  of  tlie 
two  wings,  still  he  would  not  be  able  to  hinder  the 
other  wing,  possessed  of  a  secure  line  of  retreat,  from 
wheeling  in  front  of  him  and  cutting  him  off  from 
the  Sambre. 

To  the  north  of  the  chauss6e  £rojn  Sombref  to 
Quatre  Bras,  consequently  in  the  rear  of  tliis  joint 
encampment,  the  Dyle  runs  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  Sambre  to  Louvaln,  in  a  low,  swampy  coun- 
try: as  its  first  half,  of  five  leagues,  was  quite  im- 
practicable for  large  divisions  of  troops  with  ar- 
tillery, this  impediment  served  to  strengthen  the 
strategical  position  of  both  armies. 

The  point  of  concentration  for  the  Prussian  army 
was  accordingly  marked  out  between  Sombref  and 
Charlcroi,  and  for  the  English,  en  dernier  lieu,  be- 
tween Gossehcs  and  Marchiennes. 
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The  main  road  of  traffic  between  the  one  capital, 
Paris,  and  the  otlier  capital,  Brussels,  runs  by  Mens. 
[t  was  necessary  therefore  to  dispose  the  cautouments 
of  the  English  array,  so  that  they  might  assemble 
between  Bnissels  and  Mons,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  firee  on  their  left  vnug  to  unite  with  the  Prussian 
anny.  With  this  view,  the  Duke  placed  the  light 
cavalry  on  the  frontier  near  Mous,  the  corps  de 
bataille  half  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  reserve  in 
Bnjsscls  itself  and  its  environs.  Head-quarters 
were  naturally  in  the  capital  of  Belgium,  the  scat 
of  the  Goverumout.  The  Duke  has  been  reproached 
with  having  committed  an  error  in  the  disposition 
of  his  cantonments.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
tliia  censiue ;  but  it  is  true  that  his  army  reached 
the  rendezvous  later  than  he  intended  and  expected. 
The  chief  mass  of  his  forces  were  posted  round 
about  Kivelles,  and  had  he  removed  his  liead- 
quarters  thither  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  would 
Kave  had  accounts  from  Mons  early  on  the  15th; 
at  9  o'clock  he  would  have  heard  General  von 
Zictcn's  cannonade.  Had  the  reserves  moved  up 
as  far  as  Genappe  a.s  early  as  the  14tli,  all  tlie 
different  corps  of  the  English  anny  could  have 
bivouacked  witliin  the  triangle  Fraänes,  Quatre  Bras, 
and  NivelleSj  on  the  evening  of  the  15th;  and  the 
entire  English  army  wouJd  have  been  ready  to 
assume  the  ofiensive  at  Gosseliea  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th. 

ThuB  Napoleon's  fate  depended  on  the  trifling 
'  circumstance  of  the  Duke's  leaving  Bnissels  on  the 
14th  ;  in  that  case  Napoleon  would  have  fallen 
into  the  fourdies  caudines  on  the  16th  of  June. 

The  Duke  met  the  Field  Marshal  at  the  wind- 
mill  of  Bry.      His   corps   d'arm^e   had  just  been 
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pLuied  in  their  positions,  wliile  some  officers  oh-\ 
served  Napoleon's  advance  from  the  tombe  de  Lifjmj. 
The  Duke  looked  over  the  measures  taJcen,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  them.  WTien  the  heads  of! 
Napoleon's  attacking  columns  shewed  tliemselvoa 
moving  upon  St.  Amand,  the  Duke  asked  the  Field- 
Marshal  and  General  von  Gneisenau  :  "  Que  voulez 
vous  quo  je  fasse  ?"  In  few  words  I  had  already 
told  the  latter,  that  the  Didce  had  the  best  in- 
tentions to  support  the  Field-Marshal,  and  that 
he  woidd  do  all  they  wished,  provided  they  did  not 
expect  him  to  divide  his  army,  which  was  contrary 
to  his  principles.  As  few  troops  had  yet  arrived 
at  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  English  reserve  (which 
was  directed  tliither)  could  not  reach  it  before  four 
in  the  aflemoon^  it  seemed  to  me  important  that 
Wellingtons  troops  should  concentrate  in  front, 
somewhere  beyond  Frasnes,  from  thence  advance  in 
a  straight  line  towards  the  Prussian  right  (Wag- 
nile),  and  there  forming  a  right  angle  with  the 
Prussian  position,  immediately  encircle  Napoleon's 
left  wing.  General  von  Gneisenau  shook  his  head 
at  this  proposition,  but  I  did  not  know  what  objec- 
tions he  had  U)  make  to  it.  Now,  to  the  Duke*s 
question,  he  rephed,  that  the  most  desirable  plan  for 
the  Prussian  army  would  be,  for  the  Duke,  as  soon 
as  his  army  assembled  at  Quatre  Hras,  to  march 
off  to  tlie  left  on  the  chaussee  to  Namur,  and  place 
himself  at  Bry  in  rear  of  the  Prussian  army  as  a 
reserve.  This  proposal  was  grounded  on  the  pre- 
suppositions : — 

1 .  That  Wellington's  army  could  be  assembled  at 
Quatre  Bras  in  a  few  hours, 

2,  That  the  enemy  would  send  no  detachments 
«gainst,  them,  so  that  they  coidd  proceed   in  eecu- 
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ritj  upon  the  chauss^  iu  face  of  the  enemy ;  and, 
lastly, 

3.  That  the  English  army  could  arrive  as  a  re- 
serve to  the  Prussians  before  the  battle  was  decided 
by  Napoleon  at  Ligny. 

All  these  suppositionH  however  were  incorrect, 
for, — 

ad  1.  How  could  tlie  right  wing  of  the  English 
army,  and  its  reserve  cavalry,  {considering  at  what 
time  they  received  the  order  to  concentrate  at  Nt- 
velles),  reach  Quatre  Bras  from  Gramniont  before 
nightfall  ? — Wellington's  march  from  thence  to 
Ligny  (one  German  mile  and  a  quarter  farther)  with 
his  ichoie  anny,  was  consequently  tjuite  impossible  on 
the  16th. 

ad  2.  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  division 
of  French  troops  at  Frusnes,  but  it  wsis  impossible 
to  calculate  its  strength.  Generally  speaking,  I 
considered  the  position  at  Quatre  Bras  beyond 
measure  bad.  There  were  two  not  inconsiderable 
woods  in  front,  to  the  right  and  left,  for  whichever 
party  could  get  possession  of  them;  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  heights  of  Frasne«,  and  tlie  tactical 
pofiition  in  froM  of  the  cliaussco  from  Quatre  Bras, 
and  behind  or  upon  it,  is  equally  imperfect. 

ad  3.  Supposing  Field-Marshal  BlUcher  could 
reckon  on  the  (certainty  of  Wellington's  army  being 
in  rear  of  liis  lines  at  Bry,  at  six  o'clock,  as  a  reserve 
ready  to  advance,  he  imposed  on  himself  the  task  of 
holding  out  for  five  hours  against  the  attacks  of 
Nap<.>loon. 

But  in  this  case  the  English  army  must  march 
off  from  Quatre  Bras  at  four  ;  and  Gneisenau  knew, 
through  vie^  that  at  this  hour  the  reserve  could  hardly 
have   arrived    there   after   h    mai'cli    of  five   or  six 
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(German)  miles.  This  proposition,  therefore,  was  bv 
no  means  favourable  to  the  Prussian  anny,  since  it 
was  basfd  upon  impossibilities,  nor  could  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  leader,  who  had  the  Dutch 
troops  under  his  orders  ;  because,  in  taking  a  flank 
march  to  the  left  from  Quatre  Bras,  he  must  ;^ve 
up  the  two  niads  leading  from  the  enemy  to  Brussels, 
and  expose  the  capital  of  Bellum,  which  was  quite 
contrary  to  his  instructions. 

The  Duke  looked  at  his  map,  and  did  not  answer 
one  word.  I  saw  how  much  !ie  disliked  the  pro- 
position, and  therefore  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

According  to  this  proposition  the  English  army 
must  wait  till  the  whole  is  assembled,  in  complete 
inactivity,  at  Quatre  Bras,  at  a  distance  of  12,000 
paces  from  the  Prussians,  without  being  able  to  ren- 
der them  tlio  leaj^t  assistance.  If,  however,  the 
English  army  advances  to  the  point  where  the 
Roman  i-oad  intersects  the  chauss^  fix)ra  Quatre 
Bras  to  Clmrleroi,  (one  German  mile  and  a  half,) 
they  would  not  then  be  more  than  6000  paces  from 
the  Prussian  right  wing,  and  by  deploying  to  the 
left,  they  would  touch  upon  Field-Marshal  Blücher» 
and  have  favourable  ground  for  fighting  and  ma- 
nfBuvring.  The  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will 
Lave  little  farther  to  march  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section specified,  from  Nivelles  than  from  Quatre 
Bras ;  and  the  right  wing  from  Ath  is  even  nearer 
the  former. 

In  this  manner  I  avoided  publicly  mentioning  tbe 
Duko^s  erroneous  calculations  as  to  the  time  in  which 
his  array  would  be  assembled,  as  well  as  Gneisenau's 
incorrect  calculations  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  English 
army  at  Bry  ;  and  the   Duke  eagerly  caught  at  my 
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proposal,  saying,  "  Je  culbuterai  ce  qu*il  y  a  devant 
moi  h,  Frasnes,  me  dii-igeant  siir  Gosseiies." 

General  Gneisenau  reftited  all  that  was  said  in 
&vour  of  this  movement  by  these  few  words  :  *'  It  is 
tcxi  long  and  insecure  ;  the  march  from  Quatre  Bras 
to  Bry  is,  on  the  contrary',  safe  and  decisive."  The 
Duke  replied  :  "  Well !  T  will  come,  provided  /  am 
Hot  attacked  nv/self." 

On  our  return  to  Quatre  Bras  we  found  Marshal 
Ney  fully  en^ged  in  the  attack,  which  had  begun 
on  the  fann  of  Germioncourt,  occupied  by  us.  Tlie 
enemy,  witli  their  two  oorjis  d'armöe,  displayed  such 
great  superiority  over  Perponcher's  division,  tliat 
it  was  evidently  impossible,  unless  some  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  intervened,  to  hold  Quatre 
Bras  ;  yet  from  the  moment  the  buildings  at  this 
junction  of  roads  fell  into  the  enemy's  bands,  not 
oidy  would  all  connection  with  the  Prussians  be  com- 
pletely interrupted,  but  in  like  manner  that  with  the 
nuitn  body,  the  corps  de  bataille  of  the  English  army, 
which  was  on  its  nmrch  from  Braine-Ie-Comte  to 
Quatre  Bras,  while  the  reserve  was  marching  thither 
from  Genappe.  In  that  case  no  other  retreat  would 
remain  to  Perponcher's  division  but  Uj  fjdl  back  on 
the  reserve.  The  Duke  endeavoured  to  impose  on 
his  antagonist  by  a  tirm  attitude,  and  gained  so  much 
time  that  Ficton  was  able  to  arrive  at  Quatre  Brus, 
and  deploy  on  the  road. 

But  even  now,  with  his  two  divisions,  Wellington 
was  hardly  half  as  strong  as  Marshal  Ney  ;  and  he 
had  no  expectation  of  being  reinforced  shortly,  ex- 
cept by  the  Brunswick  corps  of  about  8000  men- 

In  this  very  critical  moment  tlie  Duke  took  a 

alution  worthy  of  a  great  commander ;  he  directed 
^}ÜB  lofl  wing  to  attack   the  village  of  Peminiont, 
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already  lost,  and  proceeded  to  meet  Marshal  Ney 
with  all  the  strength  he  possessed. 

The  Marshal,  who  had  his  right  win^  resting  on 
Pemimont,  his  centre  at  the  farm,  and  his  left  on 
the  wood,  pressed  forward,  tanUiour  halfaiUf  in 
columns  three  deej)  with  small  intervals. 

The  weakness  of  the  English  army,  advancing  to 
meet  the  Freiicli,  was  concealed  from  them  by  the 
tall  com  ;  two  9-pounder  batteries  eifectively  enfi- 
laded the  right  wing  coliwin.  On  its  falling  into 
disorder,  a  pause  ensued ;  reinforcements  arrived  to 
the  Duke  on  two  sides;  he  gained  the  most  com- 
plete victory. 

The  first  intelligence  I  sent  the  Prince,  after  our 
return  from  the  windmill,  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  Duke's  inability  to  come  to  his  assistance  ;  never- 
theless, by  a  brave  resistance,  he  had  rendered  him 
the  great  service  of  keeping  back  and  occupying 
30,000  of  the  enemy, — precisely  Napoleon's  supe- 
riority over  the  Prussian  army.  I  subsequently  sent 
notice  of  the  Duke's  grand  resolve.  I  gave  inform- 
ation of  its  8uc<jessful  progress ;  from  and  after  five 
o'clock  I  caused  tiiis  to  be  repeated  to  the  Field- 
Marshal  verbally  by  aides-de-camp,  and  by  reports 
in  writing. 

When  it  was  already  dark,  I  received  notice 
in  presence  of  the  Duke,  that  a  Prussian  officer 
had  come  by  the  chauss^e  fi*om  Sombref,  just  as  a 
detachment  of  French  infantry  had  outflanked  the 
left  wing  of  the  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  On  the 
chauss^e,  the  officer  had  been  shot  off  his  horse ;  on 
being  aftenvards  found,  by  the  Nassau  troops,  he 
stated  that  he  was  charged  with  a  message  for  me. 
The  whole  affair  was  somewhat  confiised,  and  it  was 
never  cleared  up;  I  mention  it  here  only,  because 
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it  was  ultimately  discovered  that  this  officer  had 
been  disjtatrhed  to  me  with  Intelligenco  of  the 
Field-Marshal's  retreat,  of  wliich  I  remained  igno- 
rant 

Before  the  final  close  of  the  day,  the  enemy 
&cing  tlie  English  army  were  driven  back  on  all 
points,  towards  Frasnes,  but  they  still  held  the  Farm 
of  GermionCTJurt,  in  front  of  the  Duke's  centre.  The 
Duke  said  to  me,  that  at  all  events  the  two  Allied 
Armies  would  assume  the  offensive  next  morning, 
and  consequently  it  was  a  question  whether  it  were 
not  best  to  capture  the  Farm  at  once,  before  the  day 
closed,  or  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.  1  declared 
Ld  favour  of  the  immediate  captiire,  as  the  enemy 
showed  themselves  dispirited,  but  we  were  tm  bon 
train ;  its  capture  the  next  morning  would  cost 
znany  men.  The  Duke  shared  my  views :  he  or- 
dered the  assault,  and  wo  gained  the  Farai  without 
lIosb. 

During  the  night  no  intelligence  reached  me, 
which  I  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  enemy's 
having  rendered  our  communication  on  the  chaussee 
Jnsecure.  At  daybreak  1  sent  out  my  aides-de- 
-camp to  seek  by  cross-roads  conuuunicfition  with  the 
Pniasian  army.  It  was  essential  to  know  whether 
tho  Field-Marshal  were  in  a  condition  to  assume  the 
offensive,  which  the  Duke  was  now  able  to  do,  his 
whole  army,  including  the  corps  of  Prince  Frederick 
of  the  Netherlands,  being  now  assembled. 

The  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Enghsh  army 
bod  ridden  out  with  the  same  object  witii  which  I 
"  Imd  charged  my  aides-de-camp  ;  he  came  back  with 
the  news  that  Field-Marslial  Blücher  had  quitted 
the  battle-field  of  Ligny.  Of  this  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  for  the   Quartermaster-Creneral,    Colonel 
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Delancy,  had  spoken  with  General  von  Zieten,  who 
formed  the  rear-guard.  Tlie  Duke  and  I  were  both 
much  surjirised  at  this  news,  llie  Duke  looked  at 
me,  as  if  he  wished  to  ask  whetlier  I  had  known  the 
thing,  and  concealed  it  from  him  on  good  gromids. 
But  on  my  saying  quite  naturally,  "This  ia  pro- 
biibly  the  account  which  the  officer,  who  was  shot 
down,  was  bringing  me,"  and  adding,  "but  now 
you  cannot  remain  here,  my  Lord,"  he  immediately 
entered  with  me  aa  usual  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken. 

As  we  knew  nothing  farther  of  the  Prussian  « 
army  but  the  direction  of  their  retreat  upon  Wavre, —  H 
moreover  that  Billow  with  his  corps  had  taJcen  no  ^ 
part  in  the  battle, — and  that  Napoleon  had  not  pur- 
sued,— I  argued  thus:  "Things  cannot  be  so  bad; 
the  Duke  must  retreat  to  a  point  on  a  line  with 
Wavre.  We  sliall  then  have  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  Blticher's  army;  and  until  we  have,  no- 
thing can  be  decided."  Tliis  was  qiiite  the  Duke's 
opinion :  he  liad  selected  the  position  of  Mout  St 
Jean ;  meanwhile  came  the  question  whether  he 
should  make  his  troops,  weary  with  their  preceding 
day's  march,  break  up  at  once,  or  first  let  them 
rest  and  cook.  He  preferred  the  latter,  but  was 
apprehensive  that  his  rear-guard  might  in  conse- 
quence bo  involved  in  severe  fighting.  T  could  not 
share  this  apprehension.  The  enemy  had  only 
bivouacked  on  the  l(jtb  (the  previous  day),  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was  always 
Napoleon's  custom,  in  his  wars  in  Germany,  to  allow 
his  troops  firijt  to  cook,  and  to  break  up  at  ten  the  ^j 
next  morning.  ^M 

The  English  cavalry,   part   of  which  had  only 
arrived  that  morning  at  Quatre  Bras,  must  at  any 
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rale  fetjd  Hist ;  aud  could  tiien,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  horse -artillery,  forni  the  rear-guard,  for 
whit-'h  the  ground  wiw  well  ada|>tod. 

The  Duke  allowed  lüs  people  to  cook,  at  the  risk 
of  sharp  figliting  on  the  part  of  his  rear-guard.  At 
nine  o*clock  an  officer  arrived  from  AVavre,  with 
verbal  messages  to  me,  just  as  I  was  sitting  with 
the  Duke  on  the  ground.  I  knew  that  this  officer 
spoke  French  and  English,  and  therefore  indicaU-'d  to 
him  bj  a  motion  of  my  hand  that  he  might  say  to 
the  Duke  wlmt  he  Imd  to  report  to  me.  He  did  so. 
^  The  Duke  put  some  questions,  received  sensible  and 
Kbatisfactory  replies,  and  by  these  was  induced  to 
declare  to  me  that  "  he  would  accept  a  battle  in  the 
poRJtion  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  if  the  Field-Marshal 
were  inclined  to  come  to  hia  afiaistance  even  with 
one  corps  only." 

The  consequences  of  this — how  we  got  from  the 
battle-field  of  Quatre  Bra«  into  t)ie  position  of  Mont 
St  Jtian,  and  how  Field-Marshal  Blücher  answered, 
that  he  would  come  to  his  assistance  with  all  the 
strength  he  had — I  take  for  granted  is  all  well  known. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
M^hich  I  published  at  Cotta's,  in  Stuttgard,  in  1817. 

Very  early  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  examined  all  the  details  of  liis  position. 
I  visited  with  him,  on  horseback,  the  environs,  the 
fanu  of  Hougoumont,  aj»d  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
then  hastened  to  the  left  wing,  by  Papelotto  and 
Friflchermont  upon  the  plateau.  I  examined  its 
aoocasibility,  until  I  was  driven  back  by  a  French 
patrol  coming  from  Planchenois.  From  what  I  luul 
BCOD,  I  was  eonvinoed  that  a  bold  advance  on  the 
pttrt  of  Field- Marshal  Blücher  u]>on  the  pkteau 
by  St.  Lambert,  must  lead  to  the  greatest  results,  afi 
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the  enemy  appeared  to  pay  no  he<Kl  whatever  to  this 
right  flank,  probably  because  Napoleon  assumed  that 
he  had  annihilated  Bliicher's  amiy  at  Ligriy.  1 
wrote  down  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  my  views  upon 
the  march  of  the  Prussian  army,  m  form  of  a  dis- 
position for  the  conduct  of  the  two  Allied  Armies, 
according  to  thre«  different  cases,  and  read  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  **  I  quite  agree/'  he  called  ^ 
out  to  me  ;  and,  adding  the  mention  of  this  concur-  ^M 
renec,  I  di9[)atched  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Field- 
Marshal,  with  the  verbal  addition,  that  if  two  corps 
of  the  Prussian  army  were  to  take  possession  of  the 
plateau,  the  battle,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  strate- 
gically decided. 

Just  as  I  was  despat^liing  my  aide-de-camp,  T 
received  intelligence  that  General  von  BiÜow,  with 
the  4th  corps,  was  marching  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  army  ;  I  therefore  charged  my  aide-de-camp, 
in  case  he  met  him,  to  let  him  read  the  sheet  in- 
tended for  the  Field-Marshal,  in  order  that  he  might 
immediately  understand  what  was  intended,  if  T  sent 
him  notice  later  which  case  had  occurred. 

The  Field-Marehal  entirely  approved  of  the  dis- 
position I  had  planned.  General  Hülow  (whom 
my  aide-de-camp  met)  had  already  directed  his 
march  as  I  proposed,  when  he  received  the  official 
order  for  it  from  the  Field-Marshal,  and  almost 
simultaneously  from  me  the  intelligence  that  the  case 
had  occurred  in  which  lie  was  to  advance  by  St-  , 
Lambert  and  Frasnes  upon  the  plateau.  ^M 

The  battle  began  so  hotly,  that  T  was  apprehen-  " 
sive  Napoleon  might  succeed  in  running  down  the 
English  army  on  some  one  point,  and  driving  tliem 
from  their  position  before  the  Prussians  could  arrive 
on  the  plateau  to  support  thom.     For  this  reason 
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I  was  anxiuus  to  hasten  tlie  march  of  the  Pnissiaiis, 
aud  spoke  with  the  Duke  (afler  the  battle  had 
begun)  about  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  line 
of  battle. 

Not  fearing  for  his  centre  and  left  wing,  I  con- 
sidered hiß  riglit  wing  the  weakest  point ;  and  Hou- 
gouniont,  in  particular,  1  deemed  untenable  in  a 
»eriouä  assault  by  the  enemy.  This  the  Duke  dis- 
puted, as  he  had  put  tlie  old  castle  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  ca»ised  the  long  garden  wall  towards 
the  field  of  battle  to  bo  crenellated ;  and  he  added, 
**  I  have  thrown  Macdonell  into  it," — an  officer  on 
whom  he  placed  especial  reliance.*— "But  how  will 
it  be,"  replied  I,  "  if  tlio  enemy  advances  on  the 
Nivelles  road,  towards  which  the  garden  of  Hougou- 
mout  has  no  wall,  but  only  a  very  light,  indefensible 
hedge,  and  consequently  all  but  the  house  must  be 
given  up  ?  But  the  house,  without  the  garden,  will 
not  hinder  in  the  least  the  attack  on  the  English 
right  wing."  I  repaired  thither  with  the  Duke  ;  he 
drew  in  his  right  wing  (which  waa  extended  to 
Braine-la-Ijeud),  raised  a  battery  which  swept  the 
Nivelles  road,  and  stationed  some  infantrv  in  its 
rear,  to  cover  by  offensive  movements  the  access  to 
the  garden  from  this  side. 

Should  Napoleon  now  wish  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  English  army  by  Braine-la-Leud,  Wel- 
lington coidd  make  the  whole  of  tliis  riglit  wing 
wheel  back  on  its  left^  and  aa  soon  as  the  Prussians 
arrived,  simultaneously  assume  the  offensive  from  the 
left  wing.f 

•  Now  l^icut.-GeDoral  Sir  James  Hocdonell,  K.C.B. 

+  The  l)iike  of  Wellington  hml  rt-tired  from  Qimtre  Bra«  in 
three  column«  on  thrre  roatU;  nnd  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
Prince  Frt'ilerick  of  the  Nethorliuids  »U^od  at  Hall,  Lord  Hill 
at  Rniinp-la-r#rHd,  and  the  Prinoo  of  Oningo  with  tho  rwerre 
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After  these  measures  bad  been  taken  on  tbe  right 
wing,  a  serious  attack  commenced  on  the  left.  Thia 
was  the  most  dangerous  point,  on  account  of  the 
connection  with  the  Prussian  army;  and  as  I  could  be 
of  most  use  there  in  directing",  on  their  arrival,  the 
PrUBsian  troops,  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  field  of  battle,  the  Duke  wished  me  to  proceed 
thither,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  that  his 
left  wing  acted  in  ftdl  concert  with  the  Prussian 
army.  With  this  view  he  referred  bis  generals  of 
the  left  wing  to  mo. 

I  arrived  on  the  left  wing  at  the  same  moment 
that  General  Picton  (who  fell  ou  this  occasion)  was 
repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  enemy  s  1st  corps. 

The  enemy's  infantry  in  advance,  close  to  the 

at  Mont  St.  Jean.  This  diapoHiHon  was  neceasaiy,  as  theBC  threo 
roods  were  at  Xupaleua's  commaud  fur  Hb  advauce  upon  Brussels. 
Oil  the  17th,  Napoleon  had  followed,  and  pushed  forward  from 
Quiitre  Bras  to  Kosomme  by  Genappe;  on  neither  of  the  other 
roadä  Imd  a  man  nf  the  enemy  been  seen. 

Early  on  the  18th,  about  nijie  o'clock,  the  offenfliTe  battle  mu 
warnily  begun  by  Napoleon,  though  his  left  win^  did  not  step 
beyond  the  Xivelles  road.  These  circumstances  permitted  Prinoo 
Trederick  to  move  up  to  the  army,  which  he  would  iutallibly  hare 
done,  had  not  fresh  circumstances  occurred.  The  Duke  liati  pledged 
himself  twenty-four  hours  before  to  accept  a  battle  at  Mout 
St.  Jean,  if  Blücher  could  reiufurce  hini  in  this  posiLiun  with  one 
corps — 25,(XK)  men.  This  being  promised,  the  Duke  arranged  bit 
means  of  defence,  when  he  unexpectedly  heard  that,  besides  tb« 
promised  corps,  Blücher  waa  already  ou  his  march  with  all  his 
forces  to  break  in  by  Plancbenois  on  Napoleon's  right  wing  and 
rear.  Tf  throe  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  pushed  forward  by  the 
unguarded  plateau  to  Boaomnte,  a«  ten*  not  improhithlp,  then  Napfr 
leon  would  be  driven  otT  from  his  line  of  retreat  by  Genappe,  and 
it  waa  very  possible  that  he  might  also  lose  his  line  of  retreat  by 
tbe  Nivelles  road.  In  this  case  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  his  18,000  men  (who  might  be  considered  superfluous 
in  the  position  of  ^font  St.  Jeaa),  would  be  able  to  render  the 
most  importnnt  scnrice«. 
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were  attacked  by  a  brigade  of  English 
cavalry  before  they  reached  the  flat  ground  extending 
fruiu  La  Haye  Sainte  to  Papelotte.  The  reinaiiilng 
force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  thereby  forced 
to  retreat»  and  g<:)t  so  diidded  ou  the  further  side  of 
the  flat  gnjund,  that  they  were  leas  able  to  ofier 
resistance  to  an  attack  of  cavalrj',  unsupported  as 
they  were  by  cavalrj'  or  artillery. 

Two  brigades  of  English  cavalry,  of  three  regi- 
ments each,  8tood  on  our  lefl  wing;  I  urged  the 
Commander»  of  both  to  cut  in  upon  the  scattered 
infantiy,  observing  that  they  could  not  fall  to  bring 
back  at  least  3000  prisoners.  Both  agreed  with  me 
fully,  but,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  answered : 
"  Alas,  we  dare  not !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
very  strict  in  enforcing  obedience  to  prescribed  regu- 
lations on  this  point."* 

•  T  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  askin)^  the  Duke  about 
tbc»e  regulatioiiH,  which  1  could  do  the  more  freely,  aa  the  two 
officers  in  quesCiuu  were  amongst  the  niOMt  di^tingutahed  of  the 
army,  and  had  reudered  the  moat  Mij^iial  Benieea  with  their 
bripKlea  in  the  action  that  day.  The  Duke  answered  me:  *^Tfae 
two  generals  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  answer,  for  had  they 
made  auch  an  omilaughl  without  my  permission,  eren  though  the 
g^vsteat  success  hod  crowned  their  attempt,  I  muBt  hare  brought 
them  to  a  conrt'Ui&rtial;  for  with  ua  it  is  a  fixed  rule,  that  a 
grnemi  placed  in  a  pre-iirmn^d  iHwition,  hua  uuliiuited  power  to 
■et  wiMiin  it,  noi'ordingto  hin  judjifniont;  for  instance,  if  the  enemy 
■MtatU  him,  he  may  defend  himself  on  the  spot,  or  meet  the  enemy 
flom  a  eorered  position  ;  and  in  both  cases  he  may  pursue  them, 
but  neii'er  ftirther  than  the  ohataele  behind  which  the  position 
muign«^  him  lay;  in  one  word,  such  obataele^  until  fresli  orders,  is 
tiie  limit  of  his  action." 

1  was  obliged  to  admit  tliat  these  precepts,  hitherto  tmkuowa 
to  me,  were,  a»  ruhtf,  most  judieious.  I  had  propounded  and 
ifeCmd^d  Bueh  myi^elf  in  my  discusnioDB  with  Gneisenau ;  still  it 
■eeiBecl  to  me  a  point  wortliy  of  attention,  that  though  the  precept 
must  be  neknuwledgcd  unuonditiunally  correct  for  iiifuutry  and 
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From  the  left  wing  I  despatched  officers  in  con- 
tinual succession  to  Field-Marehal  Blücher,  to  keep 
him  accurately  informed  of  the  events  of  the  battle. 
After  3  o'clock  the  Duke's  situation  became  criti- 
cal, unless  the  succour  of  the  Prussian  army  arrived 
soon. 

artillery,  yot,  fi>r  cavrtlrv.  iin  exc**i>tioiiftl  ml**  ouglit  to  be  alloweii, 
lutmely,  thiit  a  plaiu  uu  the  other  sidt*  of  the  obstaclo  should  be 
reckoned  within  the  extent  of  their  [novementB. 

The  Duke  replied,  that  the  case  1  had  in  view  could  neither 
aJttfr  or  modify  thü  fixed  principle.  It  waa  of  paraniouot  import- 
unoo  that  a  gi'iieriil  who  Hiids  himself  in  a  defcDsivc*  posiliou 
Bhuuld,  at  no  momeut  of  the  action,  lose  the  free  disposal  of  all 
the  troops  under  hia  onlers.  In  the  bnttlet»  of  Vimiera,  Talavera, 
Dusaco,  and  Salanianca,  he  hud  nllowcd  himself  to  be  attacked, 
with  the  view  of  nasailing  the  enemy  with  »uperior  forces  as  »oon 
as  he  laid  liimself  open,  and  of  eau:<ing  thereby  confusion  in  his 
disposition,  or  a  partial  discomfiture,  which  might  lead  subse- 
quently to  a  general  defeat.     For  this  object  it  waa  neceasary: 

1.  That  the  commander-in-chief  staiidiiif^  on  an  elevated  point 
of  his  poaition,  telescope  in  hand,  tthould  inve«tigate  by  hi»  oim 
obsenation,  and  the  reports  he  receives,  the  disposition  of  his 
antagonist,  and  discover  means  of  hindering  the  eo-operation  at 
hi»  forces;  ond^ 

2dly.  Tliat  the  leaders  of  troops  should  set  themdelrea  in 
motiou  the  very  moment  they  receive  their  fresh  orders.  But 
this  could  not  be  done,  if  they  were  engaged  in  their  own  enter- 
prises unknown  to  the  General  in  Coaimaud. 

Now  »upposing  in  the  ca*«e  I  mentioned,  the  sii  regiments  of 
cavalry  had  made  their  Ü.OOO  pri.-*oner8,  it  remained  verj'  dauhtful 
whether  they  could  have  returned  to  their  position  in  half  an 
honr.  When  earolry  is  once  scattered,  no  one  can  foreteU  to 
what  that  may  lead.  The  charms  of  pursuit  are  so  great  that  no 
trumpet-signal  can  nrreat  it.  Moreover,  when  c&valiy  regiment« 
&re  scattered,  and  each  rider  drirea  some  oaptivea  before  him, 
whotu*  well-niled  packet«  and  knaptuwks  he  has  a  right  to  conaidcr 
hi»  own,  a  long  time  elapses  before  such  a  regiment  ia  again  drawn 
up  ready  for  action. 

But  if  til  the  mo«t  fortunate  reculta  one  boa  not  always  com- 
mand  of  time,  how  much  lees  ia  this  the  case  when  iucaluulable 
difficuitie«  imexpcctedly  intervene  in  the  pursuit;  a»  for  instnooe, 
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On  the  receipt  of  my  reports,  it  waa  resolved  not 
'to  await  the  arrival  of  the  whole  of  Bulows  corjjs 
on  the  plateau,  but  to  advance  out  of  the  wood  as 
boon  a8  the  two  twelve-pounder  batteries  arrived. 

At  4  o*clock  the  Field-Marshal  began  his  can- 
nonade, as  well  as  his  advance  against  Planchenois, 
and  about  six  Napoleon's  final  desperate  attack 
ensued. 

From  my  stiition  at  Papelotte,  I  could  overlook 
the  advanc«^  of  the  enemy*s  reserve  from  La  Belle 
Alliance  against  the  Duke's  centre ;  and  as  the  ad- 
vanced guaid  of  the  1st  corps  (General  von  Zieten) 
Lad  ali'eady  appeared  in  the  position  on  the  nearest 
height,  I  begged  Cienorals  Vandeleur  and  Vivian  to 
hasten  immediately  with  their  sis  regiments  of  Eng- 
lish tavalrj'  to  the  assistance  of  tlio  distressed  centre. 
On  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  corjia  they 
were  no  longer  wanted  on  the  left  wing.  These 
regiments  marched  off",  and  reached  the  centre  in 
gotid  time  to  make  some  brilliant  charges.* 

if  tho  enemy  should  Buecceil  in  restoring  order,  and  defcodiug 
Hinuvlf  on  a  body  of  close  cavalry  hiisteniug  to  his  support,  who 
cxn  then  calculate  that  tho  pursuit  mil  be  ended  at  n  given 
time?  who  can  forct«!!  that  a  hard  fight  of  loug  duration  will  not 
ciuue,  during  which  the  main  army  would  remain  paralysed? 
Who  would  espngf»  himaelT  to  such  acfirienlB,  and  for  what  pur* 
pote?  To  make  a  couple  of  thouisaud  priäüucrä,  wliich  may  perhaps 
baiTe  DO  «fleet  whatever  on  the  decitiiuu  of  the  buttle!  And  iiup- 
poung  those  prisoners  were  made,  still  the  troopa  would  hare  lost 
their  finft  freshness,  and  no  longer  render  the  services  in  the 
hard  battle;  they  would  have  done  without  this  interlude. 

I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Duke's  reasons  to  be  strik- 
ing, and  «Doa  couvint^d  myself  that  in  tho  continual  dJscuaiiions  I 
hod  hold  on  this  subject,  without  being  able  to  corr^'  my  point»  I 
had  Already  become  mil  riiVKelf.  mid  ttint  I  had  contracted  buer 
idoaa  than  the  strict  but  correct  school  permiu. 

*  This  marcli  of  the  brigades  of  Vandeleur  and  Vivian  from 
the  left  wing  to  the  centre  of  the  English  line  of  battle,  is  very 
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Almost   simultaneously  with   the  movement  of' 
these  regiments,  the  enemy  advanced  with  in&ntry 
against  the  left  wing  at  Papelotte. 

General  Zieten'a  advanced  guard,  which  I  was  ^ 
expecting  with  the  utmost  impatience,  suddenly  turned  ^M 
round,  and  disappeared  fn^m  the  height  just  as  the  ^ 
enemy  took  possession  of  Papelotte  with  his  Guards.  ^ 
I  hastened  after  this  advanced  guard  on  the  other  ■! 
side  of  the  height,  from  whence  I  saw  them  in  full 
retreat.  General  von  Zicten,  whom  fortunately  1 
soon  overtook,  had  received  instructions  from  tlie 
Field-Marshal,  to  close  up  to  him,  and  wished  veiy 
properly  to  effect  this  by  going  by  Papelotte ;  but 
he  changed  his  intention,  when  one  of  his  officers, 
whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  ascertain  how  the 
battle  was  going,  returned  with  intelligence  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  English  was  in  full  retreat.  This 
inexperienced  young  man  had  mistaken  the  great 
number  of  wounded  (by  musketiy)  going  or  being 

i'onvütly  described,  as  far  oa  rej^nrds  time,  occasion,  and  execution, 
in  the  report  of  the  battle  by  the  EngHsh  Captain  Siborne.  But 
tbe  author  haa  been  miainfonned  as  to  wAo  gave  direetians  for 
this  movement.  I  should  certainly  make  no  mention  of  this  cir- 
ciunätauce  (for  it  ia  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  history, 
whether  A  or  B  ist^ued  tbe  order),  were  not  my  report  of  the  battle, 
which  was  written  vear»  befori'  th«  appearance  of  NiborDe's  work, 
thereby  exposed  to  being  ceuaured  a«  maceurate. 

Captain  Siborne  appeiira  not  to  have  been  the  least  aware  that 
in  the  poaition  1  held  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  was  stationed 
on  his  left  wing,  nor  to  have  heard  what  charge  I  had.  \  never 
heard  anrthing  of  an  independent  movement  on  the  part  of 
General  Vivian,  nor  did  1  ever  hear  that  the  Dulte  had  verbal 
w^ociationti,  tlirough  his  aldes-divcauip,  with  other  Prussian 
generalfl  besides  me.  Tliis  would  have  been  eontrary  to  the 
agreement«,  with  which  Captain  Siborne  waa  unacquainted.  How- 
ever, this  ia  a  mere  m»tt«r  of  indifference,  as  hi»  stat^^menta  with 
n^gard  to  tbe  co-operation  of  the  allied  forcea  are  perfectly  correct. 
[Added  in  the  year  1846.] 
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tAken  to  the  rear  to  be  dressed,  for  fugitives,  and 
accordingly  made  a  false  report.  On  my  assuring 
General  von  Zielen  of  the  contrary,  and  undertaking 
to  hnug  the  corps  to  the  appointed  place,  and  since 
in  any  movement  d^nvnimnh  from  Papelotte  he 
would  not  only  find  difhcultles,  hut  also  lose  the 
time  for  co-operation,  he  instantly  turned  about  and 
followed  me,  and  continued  to  advance  until  it  grew 
dark^  driving  the  enemy  before  him. 

By  this  retrograde  movement  of  General  von 
Ziotcn,  occasioned  by  this  false  report,  the  battle 
might  have  been  lost,  as  it  would  have  altogether 
prevented  the  corps  from  reaching  the  field  of  battle  ; 
whereas,  by  marching  on  Papelotte,  its  advanced 
guard  was  in  full  action  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 

When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  out  of  Pape- 
lotte ;  when  I  had  brouglit  two  batteries  from  Zieteu's 
corps,  to  important  points  previously  selected ;  and 
when  the  enemy  enfiladed  on  his  line,  and  on  the 
flank  formed  against  Blücher,  gave  way,  I  hastened, 
with  a  l>attery  of  Prussian  artillery,  to  the  centre  of 
the  Enghsh  line,  which  still  kept  up  a  musketry-fire, 
tliough  the  guns  were  silenced.  I  met  the  Duke  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Haye  Saintc,  lioldinga  tele- 
scope raised  in  his  right  hand  :  ho  calle<^l  out  to  me 
from  a  distance :  "  Well  I  you  see  Mactlonull  has 
held  Hougoumont!"  This  was  an  exj>ressi<)n  of 
pleasure  that  his  brave  comrade  had  answered  his 
oxpectations.  The  enemy's  rig-lit  wing,  as  far  as  tlic 
chauits^e,  was  already  in  fuU  retreat,  pursued  by 
Zieten's  coqi». 

The  enemy's  centre,  however,  from  the  chauss^e 
almost  to  Hougoumont  still  remained  immoveable. 
But  when  the  mounted  battery  on  the  height  of 
La  Haye  Saintc  ojieued  its  fire,  the  retreat  began 
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also  on  the  other  Hide  of  the  chaussee,  as  the  balk 
from  the  batteries  of  Billow's  corps  already  swept 
the  French  line  far  beyond  the  farm  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  Tha  Duke  said  to  mo,  that  he  would 
cause  his  whole  line  to  advance ;  and  accordingly  be 
ref)aired  himself  to  its  centre,  between  La  Haye  Sainte 
and  Hougoumont.  When  the  hue  of  infantry  moved 
forward,  small  maases  of  only  w>me  liundred  men, 
at  great  intervals,  were  seen  everj'where  advanc- 
ing. The  position  in  which  the  infantry  ha<I  fought 
was  marked,  as  far  as  the  eyo  could  reach,  by  a 
'red  line,  caused  by  the  red  uniform  of  the  nmnerou^^i 
killed  and  wounded  who  lay  there.  ^^^| 

This  advance  of  such  weak  battalions,  with  tn^^^ 
great  gaps  between,  appeared  ha/Ardous,  and  Geuorul  ^ 
Lord  Uxbridge  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesey), 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  drew  the  Duke's  atten- 
tion to  the  danger;  the  Duke,  however,  would  not 
order  them  to  stop,  as  the  English  cavalry  formed  a 
second  line,  ready  to  support  the  infantry,  shoidd 
the  French  still  be  in  a  condition  to  attack  it.  There 
was,  probably,  also  a  political  motive  for  this  ad- 
vance. The  Duke,  with  his  practised  eye,  perceived 
that  tiie  French  army  was  no  longer  dangerous :  he 
vraa  equally  aware,  indeed,  that  with  his  infantry  so 
diminished  he  could  achieve  nothing  more  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  if  he  stood  still,  and  resigned  the  pursuit 
to  the  Piiissian  army  cUotiCf  it  might  appear,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  as  if  the  English  army  had  de- 
fended tliemselves  bravely  indeed,  but  that  the 
Prussians  alone  decided  and  won  the  battle. 

When  the  two  loaders  afterwards  met,  it  could 
be  arranged  with  good  grace  that  the  Prussian  army 
should  undertake  the  pursuit. 

About  midnight,  at  Waterloo,  returning  from  the 
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pursuit,  which  I  had  continued  with  the  Prussian 
«nny  to  Genappe,  I  said  to  the  Duke, — "The  Field- 
Marshal  will  caJl  the  battle  'Belle- Alliance.'"  He 
made  no  answer,  and  I  perceived  at  once  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  giving  it  this  name.  Now, 
whether  he  was  afiuid  of  thereby  prejudicing  himself 
or  his  army,  I  know  not.  Meanwhile,  he  had  pro- 
bably already  called  it  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  his 
previous  report  to  England,  for  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  nazning  the  battles  he  won  in  India  and  Spain 
after  his  head-quai-ters. 

After  this  battle  1  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the 
Duke's  confidence,  which  was  uninterrupted.  He 
had  seen  that  I  had  the  welfare  of  all  at  heart,  and 
that  I  entertained  towards  him  t]»e  reverence  due  to 
lliowe  talents  as  a  coimnander,  wliich  did  not  more 
distinguish  him  than  the  openness  and  rectitude  of 
his  character. 

On  tile  march  to  Paris,  the  Prussian  army  made 
longer  marches  than  the  English ;  and  when  in  the 
morning  1  made  my  daily  communications  to  the 
Duke,  I  took  the  liberty  of  respectfully  calling  his 
attention  to  this,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
better  if  he  kept  the  same  pace  as  his  ally.  Ho  was 
silent  at  firwt,  but  on  my  urging  him  again  to  move 
more  rapidly,  he  said  to  me  :  "  Do  not  press  me  on 
thin  point,  for  I  tell  you,  it  won't  do.  If  you  were 
better  actjuaJntefl  with  the  Enghsh  army,  its  compo- 
sition and  habits,  you  would  say  the  same.  I  cannot 
eeparate  from  my  tents  and  my  sui>plies.  My  troops 
miust  be  well  kept  and  well  supplied  in  camp,  if  order 
and  discipline  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is  better  that 
I  should  arrive  two  days  later  in  Paris,  than  that  dis- 

I     cipline  slioukl  be  relaxed." 

I  Of  th*i  two  milit-ary  events  wliich  occurred  on  the 
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march  to  Paris,  the  storming  of  Cambray  and  of 
Peronne,  I  need  only  say,  that  the  remarkable  order 
in  the  preparationa  for  them  struck  me  as  forcibly 
as  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  were  extx-uted 
by  persons  who  hod  gained  their  experience  in 
Spain. 

Tn  few  words  the  Duke  designated  which  division 
of  troops  should  make  fascines  in  a  thicket,  and  which 
should  bind  tlie  hulders  of  eighteen  steps  (collected  in 
store  from  the  nearest  viuages),  together  in  threes. 
He  designated  the  point  of  attack,  and  all  the  rest 
M'ent  on  of  itself.  The  battalions  in  two  contiguous 
columns,  behind  a  swarm  of  tirailleurs,  carried  the 
fascines,  covered  with  arms  perpendicularly  before 
them,  as  a  protecting  wall,  and  the  ladders  on  their 
shoulders,  all  just  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  prac- 
tising-ground. 

During  the  march  on  Paris,  Field-Marshal 
Blücher  had  one  time  a  prospect  of  getting  Napo- 
leon into  his  power ;  the  delivering  up  of  Napoleon 
was  the  invariable  condition  stipulated  by  him  in 
every  conference  with  the  French  Commissioners 
sent  to  treat  for  peace  or  an  armistice.  T  received 
from  him  instructions  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtoTi,  that  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  declared 
Napoleon  outlaw^ed,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
him  shot  whenever  he  caught  him.  But  he  desired, 
at  the  same  time,  to  know  what  were  the  Duke's 
views  on  this  subject,  for  should  he  enteitain  the  same 
as  himself,  he  wished  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

The  Duke  stared  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  in 
the  first  place  disputed  tlte  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Viennese  declaration  of  outlawry, 
which  was  never  meant  to  incite  to  the  assassination 
of  Napoleon.     He  therefore  did  not  think  that  they 
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oould  acquire  from  this  act  any  riprht  to  order  Napo- 
leon to  be  shot,  should  they  Buccecd  in  making  him 
a  prisoner  of  war.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  as  far  as 
his  own  position  and  that  of  the  Field-Marshal  %vitii 
respect  to  Napoleon  were  concerned,  it  appeared  to 
him  that,  since  the  battle  they  had  won,  they  were 
become  much  too  conspicuous  personages  to  justify 
such  a  transaction  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

I  had  already  felt  the  force  of  the  Dukc*s  orgu- 
mcutÄ  before  I  most  reluctantly  undertook  my  mis- 
siou,  axid  was  therefore  little  disposed  to  dispute 
tlieni.  "I  therefore,"  continued  the  Duke,  *'\s'iBh 
njy  friend  and  colleague  to  see  this  matter  in  the  light 
I  do  ;  such  an  act  would  hand  down  our  names  to 
historj'  stained  by  a  crime,  and  posterity  would  &ay 
of  us,  that  we  did  not  deserve  to  be  the  conquerors 
of  Napoleon  ;  the  more  so  as  such  a  deed  is  now 
quite  useless,  and  can  liave  no  object." 

I  made  use  of  tliese  expressions  only  us  far  a«  was 
necessary  to  dissuade  the  Field-Marshal  from  his 
idea.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  preserve  to  history 
the  motives  which  actuated  the  Field-Marshal  in 
giving  nie  this  commission.  With  this  view  I  have 
introduced,  in  the  Appendix,  three  notes  from 
Guneml  von  Gneisenau  relating  to  tliia  subject. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington  must  have  received 
instnictions  from  his  government  to  re-introduce 
Kin^  Louis  XVIIl.  everywhere  as  the  dispossessed 
Sovereign,  for  ho  induced  the  King  to  follow  hira 
from  Ghent,  and,  when  he  had  his  head-quarters  at 
ChiUoHiu  Cambresis,  to  nuike  a  solemn  entrance  into 
thiii  town  under  his  protection. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  not  expressly  de- 
clared whether  they  would  re-impose  King  Louis  on 
the  French  nation,  in  case  Napoleon  were  exjwllod. 
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Prince  Blücher  liad  prubably  received  instructloDs  on 
the  subject  unknown  to  me,  for  he  avoided  all 
contact  wth  the  King,  and  instructed  me  to  do  the 
same. 

It  had  not  escaped  the  Duke*8  notice  that  I  held 
back.  He  invited  me  one  morning  at  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  to  come  to  him,  in  order  to  comraunicAte  to 
me  various  important  deapat^-'hes ;  and  when  I  had 
read  them,  he  said,  "We  must  have  some  further 
talk  about  this ;  but  now  we  must  ride  out  to  meet 
King  Louis  XVIIL,  and  we  will  talk  of  it  on  the 
way." 

I  made  an  excuse  that  I  had  no  horse ;  but  he 
replied,  tliat  one  of  his  stood  reiidy  saddled  for  me. 
And  so  I  waa  drawn  into  this  ride  against  my  will ; 
at  the  conclufiiou  of  it  I  could  not  avoid  the  King's 
saying  to  me  many  obliging  things  about  the  ser- 
vices whicli  the  Prussian  army  had  rendered  to  his 
cause  in  the  battle. 

Wellington  had  obtained  liis  object,  when  it  was 
reported  in  the  new8f»a])ers  tliat  the  Duke  had  gone 
to  meet  the  King,  riding  between  a  Russian  and  a 
Prussian  General.     I   consoled   myself  by  thinking 
that  my  Ku-ssian  colleague,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  was,  like 
me,   obliged  to  appear  an   actor  against  his  will.       . 
Before  we  got  to  Paris,  a  courier  reached  me  &om  H 
the  royal  head -quarters,  with  the  charge  to  deUver  to  ™ 
the  Duke  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  my  King, 
with  the  order  of  tlie  Black  Eagle. 

I  was  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention 
of  St.  Cloud,  ^nd  liave  given  the  details  in  my 
history  of  the  campaign.  The  Duko  of  Wellington 
showed  on  this  occasion  a  remarkable  degree  of  pa- 
tience with  the  long-winded  discourse  of  Monsieur 
Bignoo,  in  whose  opinion  it  was  contraiy  to   the 
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honour  of  the  French  amiy  to  retire  on  the  other 
»ide  of  the  Loire.  As  there  was  no  end  to  the 
chattering  and  dedainung,  I  at  last  said :  "  My 
Lord,  let  the  gentlemen  chatter,  and  let  us  attattk, 
that  we  may  end  tlie  matter."  This  had  an 
effect. 

I  was  now  charged  by  Prince  Blücher  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Duke  that  it  wa^  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Governor  and  Commandant  of  Paris.  Each  of  the 
armies  had  to  name  an  officer  for  the  post.  Prince 
Blücher  was  deuiruus  that  General  von  Zieteu  (who 
had  so  difitingnished  himself  in  this  campaign)  shoidd 
be  appointed  Governor.  General  Gneisenau  urged 
tliat  Prussia  ought  by  preference  to  fill  up  the  post 
of  Governor,  because  the  Prussian  ariuy  was  the 
strongest.  The  Duke  answered  me,  that  he  must 
conÄiilt  with  the  Field-Marsluii  on  the  subject. 

I  immediately  communicated  this  to  the  Field- 
Marshal,  along  with  an  inqiiiiy  fn)m  the  Duke, 
whether  it  was  the  Prince's  intention  to  make  a 
solemn  entrance  into  Paris. 

The  Prince  had  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Cloud. 
From  t hence  1  received  a  letter  from  G eneral 
Gneisenau  (No.  5  in  the  Appendix),  ap]}ointing  me 
Governor  of  Paris.  At  the  first  moment,  in  truth, 
I  felt  quite  confounded  by  this  nomination.  I  had 
been  charged  to  negotiate  this  appointment  for  a 
General  who,  by  hi.s  rank  and  personal  character, 
was  particularly  well  fitted  for  it ;  Jind  now  he,  with 
whom  I  Imd  to  negotiate,  desired  this  place  for  me. 
Tl»is  had  all  the  appeanmce  of  an  iui;riguü;  for  who 
ci:)uld  know  that  tlie  Duke  took  this  step  without 
my  having  the  remotest  suspicion  of  his  intention  ? 
However,  Blücher  and  Count  Gneisenau  knew  mo 
well  enough  to  bo  sure  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
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SO  unworthy;  moreover,  this  appoJntmcut  was  but 
proWsional,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereigns.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  me  thereby  a  proof  of  his 
confidence,  -which  I  valued  more  highly  than  tlie 
Commander's  Cross  of  the  Bath,  which  he  presented 
to  me  by  order  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Wlien  I  had 
obtained  accurate  information  of  the  views  of  both 
Field- Ma ndials  on  tlie  occupation  of  Paris,  I  was 
able  to  organize  the  aokirs  of  my  government  on  a 
aound  basis.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not 
quarter  any  troops  in  the  city,  but  establLshcd  a 
camp  of  20,000  men  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with 
a  detachment  (to  hghten  the  service)  encamped  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  These  troops  were  to  obey  my 
directions,  should  I  require  their  assistance,  witliin 
the  city  of  Paris.  Field-Marshal  Blücher  would  have 
the  infantry  of  the  let  Corps  d*Ami^c  (juiulered  in 
Paris,  and,  according  to  the  Prussian  rules  of  fortress 
duty,  these  troops  were  placed  under  my  orders.  T 
divided  the  city  into  two  halves,  right  and  left  of 
the  Seine. 

On  the  right  bank,  an  English  colonel  with  six 
MairieSf  on  the  left  a  Prussian  colonel  with  the  same, 
were  placed  as  two  commandants  under  my  orders. 
In  each  Mairie  [under  these  commandants)  a  staff 
officer  or  captain  was  appointed,  to  enforce  order  m 
quartering  the  troops,  &c.,  and  to  redress  complaints 
in  the  first  instance. 

Marshal  Massena  was  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guards.  I  invited  him  to  come  to  me,  in  order  to 
concert  with  him  the  internal  service,  according  to 
article  9  of  the  Convention  ;  he  excused  himself 
pleading  sickness,  and  sent  Generul  Hulin  instead, 
a£  next  in  command  to  himself.  To  him,  as  well  as 
to  the  two  Prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  Police,  and 
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the  Postmaster-General,  I  made  known  what  was 
neoessBry  for  our  mutual  relations. 

With  the  first-named  Prefect,  as  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  the  City  of  Paris,  1  had  to  regulate  the  quar- 
tering, subsistence,  &c.,  and  with  the  two  latter,  my 
relations  to  the  police,  geus-d'armerie,  and  secret 
poUee.  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  stood 
ui  the  most  difficult  position  with  regard  to  the 
latter.  Were  it  hostilely  disposed  towards  us,  con- 
cealing from  me  what  was  going  on,  I  should  have 
to  endure  it  patiently  ;  I  had  no  means  of  compel- 
ling it  to  act  with  straightforwardness  toward  me. 

Tlie  Prefect  of  the  time  being,  M.  Decazes,  had 
behaved  in  the  Hundred  Days  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  ius])ire  confidence  ;  and,  true  to  hia  oath  given  to 
the  King,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  appointment  or 
employment  from  Napoleon.  I  had  in  the  first  place 
to  get  information  from  him  on  all  points ;  and  I 
adhered  to  the  principle  laid  down,  of  troubling 
myseli'  only  with  such  subjects  of  police  a«  atfected 
our  military  security.  I  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
French  army,  and  to  know  what  officers  and  privates 
were  still  in  the  city,  or  came  back  from  the  Loire, 
and  remained  openly  or  secretly  in  Paris. 

It  is  in  fact  hardly  credible,  that  no  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  a  house  in  Paris,  sliould  have  been  under 
the  olihgation  of  giving  notice  to  the  police  if  ho 
received  .strangers  in  his  house  during  the  night.  I 
took  this  for  some  new  iiregularity,  and  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  at  once  ;  but  M.  Decazes  explained 
to  mo,  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  city  of  Paris ;  and  that  neither  during  the  Revo- 
lution nor  in  Napoleon's  time,  could  any  alteration 
in  this  foolish  privilege  be  effectod.  He  explained 
to  me  how,  in  consequence,  the  police  possessed  no 
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other  meana  but  a  wcU-oixiored  espionage,  for  obtain- 
ing information  which  could  certainly  be  a«|uired 
much  more  cheaply,  quickly,  and  surely,  throujErh 
notices  from  the  owners  of  houses  themselves,  and 
on  their  responsibility.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  the  measure  I  had  in  view  could  only  be  carried 
through  by  force,  and  would  cause  the  greatest 
excitement,  during  wliich  excesses  of  all  kinds  would 
be  unavoidable.  That,  without  wishing  to  presumev 
he  must  warn  me  agiiinst  it ;  and  the  rather  as  he 
could  answer  for  it,  that  no  greater  danger  to  us 
could  arise  from  strangers  cxeeping  in,  tlian  what 
under  existing  circimistances  threatened  us  every 
day. 

The  suburbs  of  Paris,  for  instance,  on  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  La  Belle-Alliance,  had  been 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  defend  Paris. 
With  the  capitulation  this  object  had  indeed  ceased, 
but  this  dangerous  class  of  workmen  were  still  armed, 
and  the  suburbs  were  coimected  with  the  Fort  of 
Vincennes,  commanded  by  an  officer  devoted  to 
Napoleon,  who  had  a  great  store  of  arms  and  am- 
munition at  his  disposal. 

We  had  quite  forgotten  Vincennes  in  the  capitu- 
lation. But  what  was  then  easy  to  obtain,  was 
now  more  difficidt  On  referring  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  was  of  opinion  that  King  Louis 
XVIII.  could  easily  remedy  the  evil,  by  appointing 
a  commandant  of  Vincennes  devoted  to  himself,  in 
room  of  the  Bonapai'tist.  In  short,  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  talk  of 
the  thing,  but  to  secure  ourselves  until  a  remedy 
could  be  found. 

M,  Decazes  considered  the  disarming  the  subiurbs 
an  indispensable  measure  ;  but  he  was  apprehensive 
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if  this  were  done  by  the  Allies,  and  by  force, 
(necessary  in  this  oane.)  a  portion  of  these  fool- 
hardy people  would  resist,  and  a  general  resistance 
might  arise  from  that  of  individuals,  which  might 
needlessly  cost  much  blood.  He  proposed  that  I 
should  leave  it  to  him  to  disarm  them  f^radually, 
whicli  could  best  be  done  on  Sundays  chiefly  (when 
the  work-people  of  the  suburbs  assemble  to  talk 
over  their  business  for  the  coming  week),  and  he 
considered  himself  the  most  proper  person  to  do 
this,  as  against  him,  their  Prefect,  they  entertained 
no  distrust. 

After  mature  consideration,  I  agreed  the  more 
willingly  to  this  proposal,  as  I  perceived  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  dangerous  eineufe,  as  long  as  the 
French  army  was  engaged  on  its  march  and  sub- 
sequent establishment  on  the  Loire  ;  consequently  not 
lor  tl»e  next  fortnight.  The  most  complete  success 
justified  this  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  tlie  custom  of  the  to^^'n8men  re- 
ceiving strangers  into  their  houses,  witliout  giving 
any  notice  to  the  police,  I  considered  that  what 
Napoleon  had  not  a<.hievod  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  me,  in  my  temporary  position  as  Governor,  with- 
out setting  many  other  more  dangerous  things  in 
tlie  balance.  Moreover,  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  tho  police  were  so  considerable  that  much  could 
be  effected  by  this  moans.  The  income  from  the 
rent  of  gambling-houses  was  aasigncd  to  the  police 
for  their  objects,  and  this  rent  amounted  at  that 
tiiue  to  seven  or  eight  million  francs. 

I  deferred  therefore  all  measures  until  I  should 
find  means  for  radical  remedies,  and  met  the  Prefect 
of  Police  with  entire  oonjidenoe,  oidy  stipulating  that 
I  must  be  accurately  informed  of  everything,  official 
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as  well  aa  secret,  in  any  way  relating  to  ray  office. 
I  hud  never  cause  to  repent  this. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  Count  Cliabrol,  inspired 
me,  on  a  sliort  acquaintance,  with  full  confidence  by 
hia  honourable,  open  behaviour.  T  had  planned  a 
disposition,  by  whicli  I  could  remain  master  of  the 
city  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  the  garrison  of  Parifl. 
This  plan  included  barricades,  and  a  species  of  block- 
houses, which,  erected  on  the  squares  where  the 
main  streets  terminated,  would  give  the  means  of 
effectually  sweeping  the  principal  streets  by  guns  and 
musketry.  The  City  of  Paris  was  to  bear  the  coat 
of  these  fortifications,  which  would  not  be  trifling. 
The  Prefect  did  not  rn  any  way  refuse,  but  he  repre- 
sented to  TOO  the  exhausted  state  of  the  City  funds, 
with  a  petition  to  spare  them,  "  as  he  was  obliged 
to  expend  so  much  in  maintaining  harmony  between 
the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  quartered  on  them,  and 
avoiding  all  complaints." 

It  wa.s  evident  this  measure  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous if  there  were  expectations  of  peace  being  soon 
concluded.  On  this  ground,  and  having  convinced 
myself  that  my  barricades  oould  be  built  in  throe  days, 
I  put  oft' this  measure. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  when  I  had  taken  possession 
of  Paris,  in  answer  to  all  inquiries  how  this  or 
that  thing  was  to  be  managed,  I  replied  :  "Just  as 
in  the  previous  year,  1814,  when  a  governor  of  Paris 
had  likewise  been  appointed  by  the  Allies."  I 
thereby  removed  from  the  French  authorities  all 
apprehension  that  we  iiftended  to  behave  this  time 
differently,  and  everything  went  on  without  my 
being  obliged  to  direct  each  trifle,  I  could  always 
alter  afterwards  whatever  I  thought  injudicious. 

Quarters  were  assigned  to  me  in  the  palace  of 
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the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram,  who  had 
recently  lost  his  life  in  Bamberg,  from  falling  out  of 
a  window.  On  the  following  day  stores  of  wine, 
cooks,  plate,  &c.,  arrived  at  my  dwelling,  and  it  was 
^■xplained  to  my  aides-de-camp  that  as  I  wished 
^ll^iythiug  to  go  on  as  in  the  previous  year,  forty 
covers  would  also  be  served  daily  to  me  by  the  City 
of  Paris.  I  instantly  sent  all  back  again,  with  the 
remark,  that  as  a  Prussian  general'  I  had  my  own 
cook  and  field-kitchen :  I  therefore  thanked  the 
City  uf  Paris  for  its  attention,  but  1  declined  to 
put  it  to  any  expense.  Furthermore,  a  sum  of 
2,000  francs  daily  income  from  the  rent  of  the 
gambling-housea  was  assigned  to  me,  with  the 
remark,  that  a  similar  income  had  been  raised  by 
the  Governor  apjwinted  by  the  AUies  in  1814; 
moreover,  that  by  ancient  custom  it  was  likewise 
due  to  every  French  governor  ;  and  Greneral  Maison, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  during  the  Restomtion, 
Lad  continued  to  receive  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances 1  saw  no  reason  for  declining  this  allowance, 
which  had  been  paid  even  in  time  of  peace.  Ac- 
üonlingly,  I  directed  the  revenue  derived  from  tbe 
gambling  houses  to  be  paid,  in  decades  of  20,000 
francs,  into  the  Prussian  general  state-fund,  into 
which  this  income,  in  fact,  continued  to  flow  for 
four  months  and  a  half — the  period  during  which  I 
occupied  the  post  of  Governor. 

This  rejection  of  all  personal  advantages  placed 
me  in  a  situation  quite  independent  of  all  French 
authorities,  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  contributed 
not  a  Uttle  to  my  power  of  maintaining  my  posi- 
tion, till  its  close,  in  u  manner  confonaable  to  tbe 
dignity  of  the  armies  and  governments  I  had  to 
represent.     I  could  tbe  more  strictly  insist  on  the 
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troops  quartered  in  Paris  being  well  supplied,  and 
that,  with  strict  maintenance  of  discipline,  thoy 
should  be  treated  with  the  respect  to  wliich,  as 
victors,  they  had  a  double  claim. 

Among-  the  Froncli  marshals,  Macdouald,  during 
his  command  over  the  Pnissian  corps  in  1812,  had 
conducted  liimself  as  a  man  of  honour ;  neither  he 
nor  Oudinot  had  been  any  aimoyanco  to  Prussian 
subjects  when  quartered  upon  them.  I  therefore 
paid  my  visit  to  both  immediately  on  entering  upon 
my  oflBce,  and  received  their  visits  in  return.  I 
declined  the  visits  of  all  other  persons  and  autho- 
rities, on  principle. 

During  the  whole  lime  of  my  government  I 
lived  exclusively  for  my  duty,  and  quite  se^Juded 
from  social  life,  as  much  because  1  had  no  time  for 
its  enjoyments,  as  because  I  deemed  it  expedient 
from  prudential  reasons.  On  principle,  I  never  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  all  the  threatening  letters  and 
anonymous  re|>ortÄ  of  plots  on  my  Hfe. 

Among  the  difficult  tasks  to  be  perfoniied  was 
the  restoring  of  the   treasures  of  art  collected   in  | 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  the  fruits  of  his  conquests.     Onj 
receiving  this  commission,  by  the   decision  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Paris  (to  whom  I 
was  referred  in  pohtical  affairs)  I  first  resolved  on  the  j 
removal  of  the  chariot  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. ' 
The  size  and  weight  of  the  horses  had  rendered  it ' 
necessary  to  attach  them  with  considei:able  fastenings 
of  iron  into  the  masonry.   T  borrowed  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  a  oomjiany   of  Sappers  and  Miners,  i 
known  for  their  dexterity  and  strensjth.     I  asked 
their  ct^mmander  how  nuioli  time  he  required,  with 
his  company,  to  detach  the   four  horses  ftom  their^ 
fastenings,   and    to    lower    them   down    from    the 


triumplutl  arch  upon  transj>ort  waggons.  He  under- 
took to  effect  this  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  day  or 
night. 

Marahal  Mafisena  and  General  Hulin,  who  were 
disliked  by  King  Louis  XVIII.,  had  been  removed, 
on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  from  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  hiid  been  conferred  on 
Genend  Dessoles,  the  old  chief  of  General  Moreau's 
staff.  In  our  intercourse  I  had  found  him  an  honour- 
able man,  desiring  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
»ee  the  King's  power  fii-nily  established  on  a  durable 
footing;  whilst,  in  designing  means  for  this  end, 
he  was  moderate  and  sensible.  I  acquainted  him 
with  my  plan  of  getting  the  chariot  quietly  removed 
by  night,  and  thereby  sparing  the  King  two  annoy- 
ances ;  first,  this  being  done  before  his  windows  in 
open  day ;  and  secondly,  his  gi\Tng  a  forced  official 
consent,  which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him  in 
the  f;w'6  of  his  people.  General  Dessoles  entered 
fully  into  my  views,  and  recognised  in  them  a  peculiar 
dehcacy  toward  the  King's  person.  The  King, 
whom  1  never  saw  (to  avoid  all  false  judgments 
with  respect  to  himself),  hud  been  irifunued,  through 
DcMSoIes,  of  many  things  1  Avished  him  to  know;  1 
therefore  commissioned  this  general  to  disclose  to 
him  my  intention,  but  to  him  alone. 

He  did  as  I  wished,  but  shortly  after  returned 
from  the  Tuileriea,  desrribing  to  me  the  excitement 
into  which  the  King  had  tiillun  on  this  occasion,  and 
transmitting  to  me  at  the  same  time  his  demand, 
tliat  I  should  pause  in  the  execution  until  he  had 
averted  this  removal  by  diplomatic  negociations. 
The  King  bittc-rly  compUlned  on  this  occasion  of 
the  little  regard  evinced  toward   lilm  by  the  Sove- 
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reigns,  and  their  eudeavours  to  degrade  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people. 

I  hod  received  accurate  information  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  how  this  affair  stood. 
Even  before  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  Allies 
had  re-demanded  tlteir  treasures  of  art,  and  proposed 
to  the  KiiiGf  to  restore  these  to  them  of  his  own 
free  ^^ill,  as  property  unjustly  taken.  On  the  King's 
showing  heaitation,  they  intimated  that,  if  he  dis- 
liked the  proposal,  they  would  take  these  purloined 
treasures.  Thereupon  the  King  represented  to  them 
that  the  peoj)le  clung  to  these  conquered  treasures, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  restore,  but  they 
must  allow  him  time.  This  was  conceded  ;  but  as 
often  as  he  was  reminded  afterwards  that  this  time 
had  expired,  unmeaning  excuses  were  alleged,  and 
it  was  evident  he  had  no  intention  to  give  up  the 
works  of  art. 

Tliose  causes  had  produced,  in  1815,  the  resolu- 
tion to  take  back  the  works  ^Wthout  any  dij»lomatic 
negotiations,  and  to  disregard  any  protestations; 
my  instructions  therefore  implied  that  I  was  not  to 
allow  anything  to  stop  my  remoWng  them.  I 
accordingly  requested  General  Dessoles  to  disclose 
to  the  King  that  I  luid  definite  orders,  and  must 
proceed  to  execute  them  on  the  following  night. 
The  woric  was  begun  at  nightfall ;  but  about  mid- 
night I  received  information  that  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  division  of  the  Guards,  who  came  from 
the  palace,  and  that  the  progress  was  impeded. 
The  Gaide  du  Corps,  commanded  by  old  emigrant 
friends  of  the  King,  exercised  at  that  time  great 
influence  over  him.  It  was  not  improbable  that 
these  fiiends,  admitted  into  the  secret,  had  made  an 
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t  to  intimidate  ub,  and  in  this  manner  to 
carry  the  King's  purpose  of  preventing  the  removal ; 
and,  indeed,  it  waa  thus  explaineil  subswjuently. 

Next  morning  I  charged  General  Desaoles  to 
express  to  the  King  my  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
with  an  urgent  nxjuest  to  him,  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  that  the  like  obstmction  on  the  part  of  his 
Guard»  might  not  recur  on  the  following  night,  or  i 
should  be  obliged  to  take  serious  measures  against 
his  Garde  du  Corps.  I  concerted  with  Dessoles 
for  the  following  nigiit,  that  he  shoxild  aeci'etly 
keep  two  baiüdioiiH  of  the  National  Guard  under 
arms  in  tlie  Louvre,  at  my  disposal.  The  next 
night  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  diÖer- 
enco  tliat  the  interruption  of  the  work  this  time 
proceeded  not  fron»-witliin  the  palace,  but  from  the 
populace  outside.  The  National  Guartl  might  very 
well  be  employed  against  the  King's  insolent,  and 
nerally  Iiated,  Body  Guard,   but  not  against  the 

pie  ;  I  therefore  ordered  the  work  to  be  imme- 
diately relinquished,  and  caused  the  National  Guard 
to  withdraw. 

But  now  the  season  for  forbearance  had  expired, 
and  any  continuance  of  moderation  would  be  weak- 
ness. The  tbllowing  inoniing  1  ordered  four  bat- 
talions of  Austrian  troops,  and  a  division  of  cavaliy, 
under  Major  General  Prince  Bentheim,  to  form  a 
square  round  the  triumphal  arch,  and  removed  the 
four  Venetian  Horses  in  open  day.  A  large  mob 
collucted  around  the  palace,  and  a  portion  became 
veiy  vociferous ;  I  had  the  guns  well  loaded  in 
their  presence ;  no  one  ventured  to  interrupt  the 
work,  and  by  evening  the  Hürses  were  in  tlio  Aus- 
trian bamuks. 

General  Dessoles  liad  reprcsontcd  t<i  the  King, 
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with  great  frankness,  that  he  must  aubmit  to  what 
was  inevitabie,  and  not  take  the  voice  of  the  canailU' 
for  tliat  of  the  uation.  If  he  followed  the  will 
of  the  mob,  he  would  get  into  difficulties  with  the 
Allies,  of  whom  he  .stood  in  too  great  need. 

Towards  noon  the  King  sent  me  word  that  he 
had  found  hiinst'lf  cDiupelled  to  witlidniw  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard  from  General  DessoleSy 
and  to  confer  it  on  Marshal  Oudinot.  The  causes 
alleged  for  this  step  were  never  made  known  to  me 
officially  ;  meanwhile,  if  the  King  may  be  censured 
for  depriNnng  a  man  of  honour  of  the  command,  he 
must  at  least  be  commended  for  giving  it  to  another 
honourable  man  in  his  stead. 

After  the  Horses  had  been  t^ken  down,  1  had  the 
Venetian  Lion  also  removed ;  and  gradually  cleared 
the  Museum  of  aU  the  foreign  property,  without  the 
recurrenco  of  any  liinderancc, 

Tho  Frencli  Government  had  to  put  up  with 
what  they  could  not  prevent ;  they  only  refused  to 
return  to  the  Pope  his  statues  and  pictures.  The 
reason  for  this  rcfursal  was  taken  from  the  diplomatic 
declaration  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  according  to 
which  all  treasures  of  art  forcibly  carried  off  by 
Napoleon  were  to  be  returned  to  their  respective 
()\vnei-s.  Tlie  Pope's  treasures  had  been  taken  from 
him,  as  from  all  the  other  Sovereigns,  but  a  most 
exorbitant  war-contribution  had  been  at  the  same 
time  imposed  upon  him.  A  petition  for  its  reduc- 
tion had  been  rejected  ;  but  imder  the  impossibility 
of  raising  the  sums  required,  Napoleon  had  at  laet 
allowed  some  millions  to  be  charged  on  the  pur- 
loined treasures.  Tliis  was  entered  in  the  Treaty  of 
the  Peace  of  Tolcntino,  signed  by  the  Pope.  The 
Most  Christian  King  therefore  maintained  that  the 
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Pope's  treasures  of  art  had   not  been  in  any  wise 
seized,  hni/airly  earned  by  treaty. 

However  ridiculous  tiiese  arguments  might  ap- 
pear in  sound  reason,  it  was  necessary  to  respect 
diplomatic  form».  My  proposition  therefore  ran 
thus  :  to  deal  with  these  treasures  just  as  Napoleon 
had  chalked  out,  viz.,  first  to  carry  them  off  by 
militwry  force,  aa  the  rij^hts  of  conquest,  and  then 
enter  upon  diplomatic  negotiations  so  far  as  circum- 
«Uiuces  should  make  it  necessary. 

Tlie  conference  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  referred  the  settlement  of  this  afiair  to 
the  three  Field-Marshals  present  in  Paris :  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  empower  me  to  take  back  the 
treasures  by  military  force.  The  written  uistruc- 
tion  sent  to  me  (No.  6,  Appendix),  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  dispatch  with  the  signatures  of  the 
three  Field-Marshals,  as  I  was  the  only  military 
authority  placed  under  their  joint  orders. 

Tlie  presence  of  the  three  Sovereigns  in  Paris 
materially  increased  my  difiiculties  in  carrying  on 
bufliness,  as  no  Frenchman  was  ever  satisfied  with 
my  decision,  but  always  appealed  to  one  of  the  three 
Sovereigns.      The   delivery   of  reports  required   in 

^nsequcnco  demanded  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
powers,  to  which  in  the  lon^  run  I  was  unequal, 
with  the  number  of  officers  allotted  to  me  for  Ü»e 
lalwurs  of  government.  Meanwhile  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  Hndiiig  that  the  measures  I  took  were  not 
only  uniformly  approved,  but  that  they  had  likewise 
the  expected  results,  although  I  had  oflen  to  make 
respectfvd  expostulations  agtiinst  tbo  inclination  of 

le  Sovereigns  to  rule  paternally  in  the  conquered 
capital.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  French  people  are 
very  intelligent,  but  thci*e  are  many  vain,  egotihticul. 
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and  quarrelsome  individuals  amongst  them,  wbo 
must  be  summarily  dealt  vnth.  One  who  yields 
appears  to  tliem  weak ;  he  who  clianges  hia  rnoa- 
BUres,  inconsistent  and  trilling. 

The  Emperor  Francis  imparted  to  me,  through 
Prince  Schwarzenherg,  the  supplications  and  com- 
plaints iseut  to  him ;  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
information  he  obtained  on  these  occasions,  that  1 
did  not  act  passionately,  or  without  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances: this  gained  me  his  confidence  in  process 
of  time. 

The  Duchess  de  St.  Leu  had  great  means  at  her 
disposal.  The  Prefect  of  Pohce  continually  com- 
plained that  she  employed  them  in  Napoleon's  inte- 
rest, wldch  called  for  the  utmost  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  to  watdi  her  intrigues,  as  well  aa  to 
obviate  the  evil  influence  of  her  distributions  of 
money.  However  disa^eeable  it  was  to  me  to  pro- 
ceed against  women^  and  especially  members  of  the 
former  Imperial  family,  yet  1  saw  tlie  necessity  of 
removing  trom  Paris  this  lady,  who  was  forming 
a  successful  opposition,  and  endangering  the  public 
tranquillity.  I  therefore  directed  an  aide-de-camp 
to  inform  her,  that  I  had  heard  she  was  purpos- 
ing to  travel  to  Switzerland ;  and  as  1  made  it  my 
especial  duty  to  provide  for  her  safety,  as  her  journey 
took  her  through  the  quarters  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
she  would  ret^ive  from  me  the  necessary  pa.s«portä 
and  directions  for  her  safety. 

Some  hours  later,  her  Chamberlain  made  his 
appearance,  to  notify  to  me  that,  by  order  of  the 
Duchess,  he  had  immediately  requested  an  audience 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had 
decided  that  the  Duchess  might  remain  quietly  at 
Paris.     I    replied,    that   I   awaited    the   £mpcror*s 
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Orders,  but  that  the  Duchess  had  done  very  wrong 
(o  betray  her  secret  and  mine ;  and  I  afiked, 
whether  he  had  also  notified  to  the  Emperor,  that 
nt  ten  o'clock  the  foUowhjfj  evening  the  post-horses, 
with  an  escort  of  fotir  Prussian  hussars,  and  four 
French  gen»-d  amies,  would  be  at  her  hotel,  accom- 
pftiiied  by  an  aide-de-camp,  who  would  hand  over  to 
her  the  necessary  passports,  and  arrange  for  her 
departure. 

Thereupon  the  Chamberlain  was  dispatched  a 
Becond  time  by  the  incensed  Duchess,  to  inform 
the  Emperor  that  she  was  to  be  removed  from 
Paris  by  force.  The  Emperor  inquired,  "  By  whose 
orders?" — "By  order  of  the  Military  Governor/*- — 
"Then  T  can  do  nothing,"  was  the  answer  returned 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Chamberlain. 

The  Duchess  must  have  comprehended  that 
I  had  knowledge  of  her  secret  connectionß,  and 
that  much  worse  might  befall  her  if  the  Emperor 
Francis  did  not  protect  her ; — she  departed  punc- 
tually. 

Tlie  Emperor  Alexander  took  most  notice  of  the 
complaints  brought  t^)  him,  and  prot*,*cted  with  par- 
tiality all  the  French  who  turned  to  him.  Tho 
secret  pohce  had  intimation,  that  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  where  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Sweden  was  dwelling,  a  carefully  served  -  up 
dinner  was  daily  brought  to  a  closed  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Tlie  police  soon  ascertjiined  that 
Nft[)oltx>n'8  eldest  brother,  Joseph,  who  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  the  C*rown  Princess,  was  concealed 
tliere. 

I  was  empowered  by  my  conuni.ssion  to  arrest  all 
the  male  members  of  Napoleon's  family  ;  however, 
I  could  not  invade  the  hotel  of  an  ambassador  of  an 
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Allied  Monarch,  to  arrest  auy  ouc  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  very  strange  that  the  ambassador 
of  an  AJlied  Power  slioiild  secretly  harbour  a  person 
who,  according  to  the  diplomatic  measures  of  all  the 
Allied  Powers,  ought  to  be  arrested.  I  stated  the 
case  verbally  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  inquiring 
of  him  whether  I  should  occupy  the  env-irons  of  the 
hotel  with  a  military  force,  and  demand  of  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  to  deliver  up  the  ex-King. 
The  Emperor  maintained  that  there  must  be  some 
error  at  the  bottom  of  this  :  he  promised  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  aud  give  me  infonuation. 
Until  then  I  was  not  to  take  further  steps.  I  recom- 
mended Ids  Majesty  to  keep  the  secret,  that  the 
ex-King  might  not  privately  escape. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Emperor  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  me  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  message 
that  I  was  right;  the  ex- King  Joseph  was  concealed 
in  the  hotel  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador.  Imme- 
diately after  I  learnt  that  he  had  escaped  during  the 
previous  night  by  a  back  door  of  the  hotel,  and  had 
set  off  for  the  Loire,  furnished  with  false  but  valid 
passports,  which  he  had  obtained  through  Russian 
mediation.  I  did  not  spare  the  Emperor  Alexander 
the  embarrassment  of  a  circumstantial  verbal  report 
of  this  flight 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  af^r  filling  for 
nearly  five  months  the  difficult  post  of  Governor  of 
Paris,  I  was  much  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  lay  it  down, 
and  the  more  so,  as  during  the  whole  time  no  excess 
had  occurred  worthy  of  mention. 

I  had  provided  in  the  best  manner  for  the 
welfe-re  of  the  City  of  Paris;  and  in  a  fraudulent 
affair,  in  which  it  had  been  contrived  to  involve  the 
Allies,  I  had  decided,  as  impartiality  required,  to 
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advantage  of  tlie  City   funds,   which  thereby 
gained  some  miUions. 

Oti  tny  retirement,  the  City  of  Parin  wished  to 
testify  its  gratitude  to  me ;  and  Count  Cliabrol,  who 
knew  that  hitherto  the  city  fundä  had  nut  had  to 
bear  any  cliarge  for  me,  and  who  was  also  awaro  of 
my  disliking  to  receive  anything  that  could  be  rated 
at  its  money  value,  with  great  delicacy  arranged  that 
tije  City  of  Paris  should  present  me  with  the  great 
Egyptian  work  (not  then  purchasable),  after  King 
Louis  XV' III,  hiwl  first  bestowed  on  his  good  city 
the  coj>y  intended  for  me. 

After  laying  down  my  office,  the  King,  at  my 
request,  granted  me  a  private  audience,  in  which  he 
apokti  with  as  much  candour  and  confidence  as  if  I 
had  betm  one  of  l»is  adherents.  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  warn  him 
against  some  persons,  and  to  recommend  to  him 
ot-hers  whom  I  had  found  by  experience  able  and 
trustwortliy  men  :  amongst  these  was  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  M.  Decazes,  respecting  whose  qualifications 
the  King  made  particular  inquiries.  In  conclusion 
I  represented  to  him,  what  the  extent  of  my  expe- 
rience hud  taught  me  during  five  months,  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  if  he  yielded  to  the  emotions 
of  his  heart,  with  the  expectation  of  awakening 
thereby  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  I 
described  to  him  the  influence  which  the  unfeeling 
rule  of  Napoleon  had  had  on  the  impressionable 
French,  and  how  all  his  endeavours  to  attach  them 

I  to  himself  by  moral  and  religious  means  would  turn 
but  unsuccessful,  uidcsa  he  combined  these  with  a 
cold  measured  strictness,  to  which  Napoleon  had 
kccustomed    them,   and   without   which   his    power 
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would  break  against  the  wild  unruly  state  of  the 
people. 

At  first,  tho  King  listened  to  my  representations 
with   intense   attention,  but  he  afterwards  became 
greatly  agitated  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears;  I 
paused,  and  stood  several  minutes  silent  in  his  pre- 
sence :  he  could  not  recover  himself,  and  I  respect- 
fully retired  to  the  ante-room.     I  had  not  wounded 
him,  and  therefore  I  supposed  it  vcsls  the  truth  and 
independence   with    whit-h   I   descrlbetl    Iiis    difficult 
position  that  had  so  painfully   aO'ected   him.      The 
King  sent  for  those  persons  I  had  pointed  out  aa       . 
deserving  his  attention,  and   examined   their  capa-  ^M 
bilitiea  for  high  offices.     M.  Decazes  was  soon  after  ^i 
appointed  Minister  of  Pohce,  and  the  other  persons 
named  by  me  were  hkewise  promoted. 


APPENDIX- 


No.  1.  "To  the  Royal  Major-General  Von  Muffling,  ^ 
Grand  Cross,  &c.,  &c.  ^M 

"  The  French  general  De  Tromelin  is  at  Noyons,       , 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  tlie  head-quartera 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  treat  for  the  deli- 
vering up  of  Bonaparte. 

"  Bonaparte  has  been  declared  imder  outlawry  by 
the  Allied  Powers.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  may 
possibly  (from  parliamentary  considerations)  hesitate 
to  fulfil  the  decLiration  of  the  Powers.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  therefore  direct  the  negociationa  to  the 
effect,  that  Bonaparte  may  be  delivered  over  to  us, 
with  a  view  to  his  execution. 
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"  This  is  what  eternal  justice  demands,  and  what 
the  declaration  of  March  the  13th  decides;  and  thus 
the  blood  of  our  soldiers  killed  and  mutilated  on  the 
I6th  and  loth  will  be  avenged. 
'Corapi^gne,  June  27th,  1815. 

(Signed)         "Von  Oneisbnau." 


I 


2.  "To  the  Royal  Major-General  Baron  Von 
Muffling,  Grand  Cross,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  give  notice  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  we  have  sent  an  officer  to  the 
five  Deputies  from  Paris,  in  order  to  accompany  them 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sovereigns. 

"A  halt  and  armistice  is  denied  them,  but  it  has 
Ijeen  declared  that  after  the  Conquest  of  Paris,  we 
PruHsians  would  agree  to  a  truce  under  the  following 
conditions : — 

"  1.  The  delivering  up  of  Bonaparte  alive  or 
dead. 

"  2.  The  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  tlie  Sambre, 
Metiso,  Moselle,  and  Saar,  including  Longwy. 

"3.  Tlie  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Marne,  including  Chateau  Thierry  and  Epemay. 

"  4.  The  cession  of  the  Castle  of  Vincennes. 

"5.  The  restoration  of  the  treaaurcs  of  art  to 
the  nations  from  which  they  were  taken. 

"  6.  Indemnification  for  the  coste  of  the  war. 

"  Your  Excellency  wnll  inform  the  Duke  on 
these  points,  in  order  that  no  scruple  may  arise 
rofl|>octing  them  on  his  part,  which  however  I  do 
not  expect. 

"  Perfect  liberty  i«  left  to  the  Duke  to  stipulate 
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for  himself  to  act  aH  he  pleases,  according  to  the  views 
of  his  Cabinet. 

"Guioiy,  Juno  27th,  1816. 

(Signed)     "Count  N.  vo:*  Gneisknau." 

"  P.S. — ^The  Deputies  have  had  no  written 
answer. 

"The  Prince  von  Schönburg  is  charged  with 
their  escort,  the  Count  von  Nostitz  with  tJie  nego- 
tiations^ and  Count  ilemming  with  the  redaction. 

"  Tlie  capture  of  Peronne  is  very  inaportant." 


3.  "To  the  Royal  Major-General  Baron  Von 

Muffling,  &c.,  &c. 


«■ 


■  I  am  directed  by  the  Field-Marshal  to  requ 
your  Excellency  to  communicate  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
execute  Bonaparte  on  the  spot  where  the  Due 
D'Engliien  was  shot ;  that  out  of  deference,  how- 
ever, to  the  Duke*s  wishes,  he  will  abstain  from  this 
measure,  hut  that  the  Duke  must  take  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  its  non-enforcement 

"Tt  appears  to  me  that  the  English  will  feel 
embarrassed  by  the  delivery  of  Bonaparte  to  them; 
your  Excellency  will  therefore  only  dirocl  the  nego- 
ciations,  ao  that  he  may  be  delivered  up  to  us. 

"Senlis,  June  29th,  1815." 

(Signed)     "N.  von  Gneisbnau." 
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4,  "  To  the  Royal  Major-General,  Baron  von 
MiilUing-,  &c.,  &c. 

"  "When  the  Didce  of  Wellington  declares  him- 
self again.st  the  execution  of  Bonaparte,  ho  thinks 
and  acts  in  the  matter  as  a  Briton.  Great  Britain 
is  under  weightier  obligation  to  no  mortal  man  than 
to  this  very  villain  ;  for  by  the  occurrences  whereof 
ho  is  the  author,  her  greatness,  prosperity,  and 
wealtli,  have  attained  their  present  elevation.  The 
English  are  the  masters  of  the  seas,  and  have  no 
longer  to  fear  any  rivalry,  either  in  this  dominion  or 
the  commerce  of  the  world- 

"  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  us  Prussians.  We 
have  been  impoverished  by  him.  Our  Nobility  will 
never  be  able  to  right  itstlf  again. 

"  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  consider  ourselves  the 
tools  of  that  Providence  whicii  haa  given  us  such  a 
victory  for  the  ends  of  eternal  justice  ?  Does  not 
the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  call  for  such  a 
peance  ?  Shall  we  not  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
"^ reproaches  of  the  people  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  if  we  leave  unperformed  the  duty  that 
devolves  upon  us  ? 

"  But  be  it  so  ! — If  other»  will  assume  a  theatrical 
magnanimity,  I  shall  not  set  myself  against  it.  We 
act  thus  from  esteem  for  the  Duke  and — weakness. 

"Senlis,  June  29th,  1815. 

(Signed)  "Count  von  Gneisbnao." 


5.  '*  To  the  Royal  Major-General,  Baron  von 
Muffling,  &c.,  Ac. 

'  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  of  your  Excellency,  on  the  subject  of 
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the  entry  into  Paris,  I  have  just  received  the  Fielii- 
Marshal's  orders,  and  he  has  charged  me  to  explain 
that : — 

"  He  is  quite  indifferent  about  the  entry  into 
Paris ;  that  he  intends  to  keep  his  head-quarters 
here,  and  merely  have  a  lodging  in  Paris,  to  go  with 
few  attendants,  and  only  for  a  short  time.  He  has 
no  wisJi  to  give  the  Parisians  the  spectacle  of  a 
formal  entry. 

"  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Governor, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  tliat  the 
Duke  hum  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Field- 
Marshal,  stating  that  he  had  given  your  Excellency 
no  answer  yet  on  the  subject  of  the  nomination  of  a 
Canwiandant  of  Parts^  (so  the  letter  is  expressed,) 
but  that  he  wislies  to  propose  to  the  Field-Marshal 
that  your  Excellency  should  be  appointed  to  the 
post.  The  Duke,  on  this  occasion,  says  of  your^f 
Excellency:  'Tliere  is  no  person  who,  in  lus  situa-" 
tion,  has  done  more  to  forward  the  objects  of  our^U 
operations ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  having  had^^ 
so  much  to  do  with  us  both  and  with  our  operations, 
he  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  selected.'  ^M 

"The  Prince  lias   answered   him,  that  he  had,^^ 
indeed,   chosen    Lieutenant-General  von  Zieten   for 
this  post,  and  even  conversed  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  since  it  is  the  Duke's  wish,  he  gladly  nomi- 
nates your  Excellency. 

"St.  Cloud,  July  15th,  1815. 

(Signed)  "Count  N.  ton  GneisenaüJ 
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6.  **  A  Son  Excellence  M.  le  General  Baron  de 

Muffling. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Baron, 

"Monsieur  Antoine  Canova,  qui  est  arrivd  dans 
oette  ville  il  y  a  quelques  joura,  ayant  6te  d^jmte  de 
la  part  de  Sa  Saintete  le  Pape  pour  r^clamer  du 
Gouvernement  Fran^aia  lesobjcta  d*art  et  de  science 
injusteotcnt  derob(*8  ä  I'eglise  de  St.  Pierre  et  k 
r^tat  Ronifdn,  par  les  armies  de  la  E^ublique 
Fran^ise  depuis  la  Revolution,  ayant  annoncd  aux 
Ministres  des  Souverains  allies  que  les  instances 
qu'il  a  fait  au  Grouvemement  de  Sa  Majestö  tres 
Chrdtienne,  conformement  a  ses  instructions,  n'ont 
pas  eu  de  succ^s,  et  qu'on  refuse  de  lea  livrer  Rinon 
k  la  force  ami»^  ;  et  vu  qu'il  parait  ju.ste  et  ntV^Js-saire 
aus.  Souverains  allies,  que  les  dits  objeta  d'art  et  de 
science  soient  rendus  sans  d^lai  au  Pape  et  k  I'etat 
Romain  : 

"Nousavons  I'honneur  d*adresser  la  präsente  ä 
votre  Excellence,  afin  quelle  puisse  prendre  telles 
mesures  qu'elle  jugera  convenablea  pour  mettre  M. 
Canova  ji  meme  d  efFectuer  sans  opposition  I'objet  de 
sa  misBion ;  et  fK>ur  cet  eflet  nous  prions  votre  Excel- 
lence de  mettre  i\  sa  dispowtiou  les  mi^mes  moyens  et 
prutectionä  niilitaires  qu'elle  a  d6jk  founii  aux  ageiis 
de  Sa  Majesty  Imp6nale  et  du  Roi  des  Pays-Ba8,  qui 
ont  &ur\'cillc  la  restitution  des  objcts  d*art  appartenant 
21  lours  dites  Majestes  et  au  Grand  Due  do  Toscane. 

"  Agrdez,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  rassurance  de  notre 
consideration  trfes-distingnee. 

'*  (Sign6)  SCHWARZENBKRG. 

Wellington. 

BLUCnBR." 

PariR,  le  20  Septembrc,  1815.*' 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE   CONQRESS   OF   AIX-LA-CHAPELLB,    AND    ITS    RESrLTB.j 

I»  obedience  to  my  instructions,  I  remained 
France  with  the  army  of  occupation,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  by  invita- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.  spent  the  winter  of  1815-16 
in  Paris,  where  there  was  still  much  to  regulate 
concerning  this  army. 

During   this  time   1  wrote  the  History  of 
Campaign  of  1815,  and  employed  my  leisure  hov 
on  higher  works  of  mensuration. 

Napoleon  had  comniisHioned  Colonel  Tranchon 
survey  the  four  "  Departements  r^unies."     He  esta-^ 
blished  a  network  of  principal  triangles  on  the  base     , 
of  Ensisheim,  carried  these  trian^es  along  the  Khinifl 
and  Meuse,  and  there  connected  them  witli  the  great" 
Crayenhof  triangles,  whidi  stood  in  connection  with 
the  French  measurement  for  ascertaining  the  value 
of  a  degree  terminating  at  Dunkirk,  and  these  again 
with  the  two  bases  measured  in  England. 

Tranchon  had  been  interrupted  in  his  surveys  by 
the  war.     Already,  at  the  first  Peace  of  Paris,  we 
had  stipulated  that  this  map  should  be  delivered 
however,  this  was  not  done  tUl  the  second 
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in  1815.  I  had  retained  it  in  Paris,  and  sketched 
out  a  plan  for  (completing  it,  wliich  was  approved  by 
the  King  and  fully  accomplished  by  1818.  I  was 
empowered  to  employ  a  number  of  hopeful  yoimg 
officers  in  surveying  during  the  summer,  and  in 
drawing  in  classes  during  the  winter,  and  to  combine 
Uiese  with  military  instruction  in  staff  knowledge.  ^| 
The  principal  triangles  constituting  the  basis  ot 
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Ulis  map  were  carefully  measured  with  the  best  in- 
struments :  I  considered  them  adapted  to  the  mea- 
surement of  degrees.  1  founded  upon  this  the  pro- 
position for  carrying  on  similar  triangles  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  basis  of  Seeberg,  and  then,  as  circum- 
stances permitted^  to  Berlin ;  and  for  measuring,  by 
means  of  beacons,  the  temiinating  points  in  distance 
aa  well  as  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  measure  of  a 
degree  of  longitude,  which,  to  the  regret  of  many 
astrouomere,  had  never  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
King  Ukewiae  approved  of  this  proposition. 

The  measurement  of  time  by  means  of  beacons 
had  ah-eady  been  practically  executed  by  Herr  von 
Zach,  in  the  Seeberg  observatory  at  Gotha,  in  the 
Thuringian  measurement  of  degrees,  and  I  had  been 
his  chief  assi-staiit.  I  recommended  this  uicthod  in 
a  lecture  which  I  gave  in  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
at  Paris,  and  proposed  to  the  French  savans  to 
make,  conjointly,  a  measurement  of  degrees  between 
Dimkirk  and  Seeberg. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  the  measurement  of 
a  degree  of  longitude  between  Dunkirk  and  Seeberg, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  German  journal  Heita, 
(June  1826)  edited  by  Professor  Berghaus,  after 
having  already  made  known  the  results,  namely,  the 
discovery  of  tiie  flattening  of  ^r^n»  ^n  the  Astrono- 
mi<^  Reports  of  Professor  Schumacher,  1823  (No. 
72.)  To  avoid  repetitions,  I  refer  tlie  reader  to  these 
publications. 

I  spent  the  summers  of  1816"! 7-18  in  Coblentz, 
from  whence  1  directed  the  surveys  :  with  my  assist- 
anUi  1  selected  the  angles  of  the  principal  triangles 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Seeberg  Observatory, 
and  multiplied  them  with  a  Reichenbach  circle. 

The  winter»  of  1816-17  I  spent  with  the  Duke 
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at  Paris,  where  preparations  were  already  making 
for  the  Congress  to  be  held  at  Aixla-Cbapelle  in  the 
spring  of  1818.  We  were  accurately  informed  of 
the  wishes  of  King  Louis  XVIII.,  who  conaadered 
his  Government  so  far  strengthened  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  occupation  of  the  European  Powers. 
Hia  minister,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  coincided  lu 
this  view,  to  which  he  had  already  gained  over  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

The  cost  of  maintaining,  as  well  as  the  burden 
of  quartering,  the  army  of  occupation  were  certainly 
heavy  for  the  departments  occupied.  The  uncertain 
state  of  the  French  kingdom  was  a  consequence  of 
Napoleon's  govenmient,  and  of  the  various  views  of 
parties,  who  were  indeed  checked  by  the  army  of 
occupation  in  giving  public  vent  to  their  hatred,  but 
could  not  l)e  reconciled  thereby. 

When  Louis  XVIIL  had  a^n  obtained  an 
apparently  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  the  emigrants,  the  companions  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, stepped  forward  with  the  modest  wish,  that 
now  when  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  legitimacy 
had  come  out  victorious  from  the  struggle,  some- 
thing too  might  be  done  for  thera,  whose  estates 
had  been  confiscated,  and  who  had  thereby  become 
homeless,  without  receiving  any  indemnification  for 
all  their  losses.  No  objections  could  be  advanced  i 
against  this  proposition.  At  the  time  when  thoy  H 
quitted  their  country,  it  was  deemed  a  moral  duty —  ^ 
an  honourable  sentiment — to  remain  true  to  their 
king,  and  to  follow  his  call  into  foreign  parts.  They 
had  lost  their  property  in  consequence  of  taking  this 
step,  and  had  been  condemned  to  lead  a  life  full  of 
cares  for  n^ore  than  twenty  years  in  foreign  lands  : 
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they  had  grown  old  in  the  interim,  but  had  remained 
constant.  Now,  then,  they  wished  also  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  heavy  privations.  It  was  a  moral  and 
religious  obligation  on  the  King  to  provide  for  men 
who  Lad  not,  indeed,  reconquered  his  kingdom  for 
him,  but  re-entered  it  victorioualy  with  him.  The 
Eling  felt  this  duty:  he  was  ready  to  ftilfil  it,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  to  watch  attentively  what  could, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  confiscated  estates  of  the  emigrants  had 
been  sold ;  they  Imd  passed  into  private  hands  at 
the  invitation  of  the  government.  The  sums  pro- 
duced by  the  sales  had  been  paid  into  the  state 
funds ;  the  nation  had  enriched  itself  by  the  oon- 
iiacationB.  A  new  confiscation  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  purchasere,  in  order  to  make  rustitution  to  the 
amigiHnte,  could  not  take  place  without  violating 
all  the  principles  of  justice,  and  producing  a  fresh 
revolution.  The  acquisitions  had  been  made  uuder 
the  safeguard  of  tlie'existing  laws  of  the  Stat^.  It 
was  proposed  to  restore  their  estates  to  the  emi- 
grants» and  to  indemnify  the  present  possessors  by 
giving  them  from  the  national  funds  the  same  sums  as 
they  had  paid  for  them  ;  but  a  period  of  twenty  years 
had  altered  the  state  of  property  to  .such  a  dttgree, 
that,  even  were  it  possible  to  find  out  the  former 
condition,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  join  together 
again  properties  many  times  divided,  and  employed 
for  very  different  objects,  or  to  be  just  to  those  who 
Imd  costs  of  iiuprovementa  to  produce.  Tlie  project 
of  re-procuring  for  the  emigrants  the  natuml  posses- 
sion of  their  estates  had  therefore  to  be  abandoned. 

The  purchasers  had,  without  exception,  a<^uired 
them  cheap,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  nominal 
price.     Surh  prtqierty  confiscated  in  couse<|uence  of 
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the  owner's  fidelity  to  his  master  was  not  for  every 
one^s  market ;  and  the  appreheoBion  that  the  ]>oase6- 
sion  of  such  estates  coidd  not  be  considered  quite 
firmly  established,  was  decidedly  expressed  after  the 
Restoration.  Property  acquired  in  such  a  maimer, 
without  contract«  or  the  signatures  of  the  former 
owners,  could  never  be  sold  for  its  real  value,  even 
before  the  Restoration.  When  two  properties  of 
equal  value  lay  side  by  side,  the  one  an  old  &mily 
estate,  the  other  the  confiscated  estate  of  an  emi-  ^| 
grant,  the  former  generally  fetched  double  the  price  ^^ 
of  the  latter ;  and  this  manifested  the  popular  belief 
of  the  insecurity  attached  to  such  a  piu'chase. 

In  vain  Napoleon  exerted  all  means  to  create 
confidence  in  the  inviolability  of  such  purchases.  He 
hatl  gone  so  far  0.*^  to  introduce  into  the  conditions 
of  the  Legion  d'honneur,  that  this  Ugion  sctcrie 
should  uphold  the  sanctity  of  national  sales;  never- 
theless, in  the  printed  announcements  of  sales  of 
private  estates,  at  all  the  comers  of  streets,  he  could 
not  prevent  the  insertion  in  the  preamble,  in  letters 
the  length  of  a  finger,  that  tlie  estate  in  question  was 
not  sucli  debased  national  property. 

This  need  not  surprise  any  one,  for  the  histoiy  of 
the  last  century  shows  the  same  results  amongst  aD 
nations.  Even  in  the  ].)resent  day,  estates  confiscated 
at  the  time  of  the  bloody  revolution  in  England, 
and  publicly  sold  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State, 
have  not  the  same  value  as  those  transmitted  from 
undisturbed  family  possession  ;*  and  we  must  rejoice 
that  it  is  so,  for  it  bears  witness  of  a  voice  concealed 
within  the  human  breast,  which  sets  ftiQral  right 
against  declared  right. 

*  Wh»t  th«  author  had  iu  hi»  mind  when  be  wrote  this  pusage 
it  ia  hard  to  guess. — Ed. 
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Louia  XVIIl.  had  it  in  his  power  to  adjust  this 
evil  state  of  aflairs^  and  to  close  tlie  stilJ  open  book 
of  the  revolution.  Some  purchasers  of  emigrants'  pro- 
perty gave  him  a  hint  to  tliia  effect.  They  sought 
the  former  owners  of  their  property  on  their  return, 
stat^  to  them  how  cheaply  they  or  their  fathers 
had  purchased,  and  volunteered  the  payment  of 
arrears  to  tlieui,  on  condition  of  their  legal  consent 
to  the  purchase.  Some  sensible  emigrants  a^eed 
to  this  proposal.  The  value  of  the  estates  had 
greatly  increased  from  the  time  of  confiscation  to  the 
prefient,  and  the  arroar«  were  considerable.  From 
the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  contracts,  such  estates 
acquired  equal  value  with  all  others;  the  advantage 
to  both  parties  was  clear,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
tranquillizing  or  conciliatory  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  Louis  XVIII.  giving  the  widest 
extension  to  this  system. 

The  King  ought  to  have  favoured  it,  and  to  have 
granted  excmptiom  from  stamp  fees,  he  ought  even 
U*  have  set  premiums  on  such  agreements.  But, 
^■ftlaa !  passions  on  all  sides  stood  in  the  way.  The 
republicans  had  no  wish  to  see  the  revolution  closed, 
the  partisans  r)f  the  ex-Emperor  made  every  eifort  to 
prevent  any  obstacle  arising  in  the  way  of  his  return, 
•which  they  still  hoped  for.  They  wished  him  to 
continue  to  bo  the  necessary  and  indispensable  hope 
of  the  oppressed  people ;  lastly^  the  emigrants  were 
dissatisfied  with  this  prospect,  hoping  to  obtain  still 
more  in  their  favour  from  the  distressed  King ;  an 
indemnification  for  emigrant«  was  resolved  upon  by 
universid  consent,  and  the  King  thought  he  might 
congratulat^i  liimself  on  a  successful  work.  From 
this  day  forward  the  voluntary  agreement«  ceased  ; 
an   in»penftral»lc  wall  was  raised   between  the  emi- 
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grants  and  tlie  purchasers  of  their  properties  ;  the 
guarantees  for  the  future  quiet  possession  of  these 
failed ;  the  estates  of  the  emigrants  retained  their 
depreciated  value;  Hnd  mistrust,  revived  and  in- 
creased, passed  soon  from  sighs  and  complaints,  to  a 
loudly  expressed  wish  that  Napoleon  might  appear 
again. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  play  the  difficult 
part  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  of 
describing  the  prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  harmony 
of  the  French  Empire,  in  order  that  it  miglit  be 
relieved  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  wonderfully  faci- 
litated the  commission  of  his  former  Govei'uor  of 
Odessa,  Ahve  to  all  that  was  comprehended  in  the 
words  "  to  do  good — to  do  right/*  he  had  declared 
himself  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  Aix-la- 
Ghapt'Ile,  and  after  the  first  conference  with  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  The  following  day  he  sent  for 
me,  wishing  to  hear  my  opinion  on  the  internal  state 
of  France.  The  views  1  propoimded  to  the  Emperor 
accorded  very  little  with  what  the  Due  de  Riclielie» 
had  alleged,  and  the  security  he  had  given,  that  afler 
the  departure  of  the  Allies,  no  disturbance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  France  need  be  apprehended.  The 
Emperor  was  weU  aware,  indeed,  that  the  parties 
opposed  to  the  King  were  still  powerful,  and  widely 
spread ;  but  he  took  these  for  old  soldiers  still 
panting  for  war,  who  would  find  their  counterpoise 
in  the  pacified  landed  proprietors  ;  he  was  quite  con- 
founded when  I  represented  to  him,  that  on  account 
of  the  great  spoliation  of  uational  pi-o|ierty,  it  wa« 
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luitiiral  tliat  the  class  of  purcliasers  of  this  property 
should  desire  earnestly  Napoleon's  return  ;  and  that 
it  was  vain  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  countiy,  so  long  as  the  King  gave 
no  guarantee  that  fortunes  acquired  by  and  during 
the  revolution  were  inviolable  property.  It  was 
not  mifficient  that  the  King  had  convinced  his  niar- 
tdials  and  high  state  functionariefi  of  this ;  the  great 
maffi  of  the  people  were  in  the  same  condition,  and 
required  this  security  still  more  than  the  highest 
state  officers  who  had  retained  their  places.  To  this, 
I  added  my  views  on  the  error  committed  in  giving 
indemnification  to  the  emigrants.  Tlie  Emperor 
caught  at  my  notion  with  wannth,  and  asked  :  "  Have 
you  spoken  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this 
afiair  ? "  and  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
"  What  reply  did  he  give  you  ?  '*  "  Vous  mettez  la 
main  a  la  pbie."  The  Emperor  looked  down,  and 
after  a  pause  asked :  "  Are  you  then  ah*o  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupati<»n  ?"  I  replied, 
that  if  the  Sovereigns  withdrew  their  army  in  the 
fair  liope  tliat  all  germs  of  future  disorders  in 
I'rance  were  stifled,  and  all  the  King's  stumbling- 
blocks  removed,  I  could  not  share  in  this  simple 
belief;  but  if  the  question  was,  whether  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  occupation  in  its  present  form  gave 
any  expectation  of  another  and  better  result,  I  must 
declare  my  opinion,  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing. 
The  King  of  France  was  striving  to  gain  the  love  of 
his  people,  and  thought  that  to  show  sympathy  was 
the  surest  means  to  succeed.  Our  occupation  was  a 
hateful  measure  to  the  whole  French  nation  ,  and  the 
King  siiowed  on  every  opportunity  that  it  was,  to 
aay  the  least,  an  oppressive  burden  to  him,  which  he 
wished  to  shake  off.     The  Sovereigns  had  hitherto 
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refrained  from  exerciaing  any  influence  on  internal 
affairs,  and  contented  themselves  ^vith  giving  good 
advice  which  had  not  been  listened  to.  If  now  tlie 
Sovereigns  resolved  on  ]}rejicribing  to  the  King  defi- 
nite steps  for  tranquillizing  his  coxmtry,  and  on  not 
quitting  France  until  these  steps  were  taken,  then 
only  I  should  consider  the  continuance  of  the  occu- 
pation advauüigeous. 

The  Emperor  here  interposed,  *'  that  such  con- 
straint imposed  on  the  King  would  only  increase 
the  evil,  and  did  not  oome  within  the  lawful  rights 
of  the  Sovereigns."  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  added 
a  hint,  that  it  would  be  too  late  now  to  conclude 
otherwise. 

Wlien  I  commimicated  this  conversation  to  the 
Prince  State  Chancellor,  I  added  that  the  army  of 
occupation  had  a  double  object ;  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity in  France,  and  to  secure  punctual  payment 
of  the  sums  of  money  stipulated  in  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  "The  first  we  give  up  ;  with  regard  to  the 
second  point,  guarantees  m\ist  be  agreed  upon,  for 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves, — as  soon  as  the  array 
is  wthdrawn,  attempts  will  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  release  themselves  from  the  money- 
payments  under  some  pretext  or  other." 

The  Prince  State  Chancellor  did  not  see  every 
thing  so  couleur  de  rose  as  his  colleagues  did.  He 
coincided  in  my  view,  that  the  departxire  of  the  army 
of  occupation  ought  to  be  made  contingent  on  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  ;  but  he  thought  there  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  this,  as  England  and  Russia 
had  no  more  demands  to  make  upon  France ;  it  was 
therefore  most  important  now  to  make  such  agree- 
ments that  Prussia  and  Holland,  who  on  an  outl:ureak 
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in  France  would  be  firet  called  upon  to  act,  should 
not  stand  alone. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  undertaken  the 
construction  of  fortifications  in  Belgium  for  the  King 
of  Holland,  \vith  French  money ;  but  as  everything 
was  calculated  for  five  years,  ho  had  (like  ourselves 
in  the  fortifications  on  the  Rhine)  scarcely  got 
through  half. 

The  State  Chancellor,  in  liis  propositions  for  se- 
curing the  boundaries  of  the  Confederation,  as  well  as 
for  erecting  fortre-sses,  reckoned  on  vigorous  support 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  ready  compliance  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
He  was  right  as  to  the  latter.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  prudent  eco- 
nomy of  the  King,  was  sufficient  for  him,  but  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  insufficient,  with  fifty  fortresses 
and  forts,  to  defend  the  country  successfully  against 
a  hostile  invasion  from  France,  Prince  Metternich 
wished  that  Prussia  should  have  a  considerable  force 
in  her  western  provinces,  which  might,  on  the  first 
signal,  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Holland,  and  afibrd 
her  protection  until  England  could  arrive  with  an 
army,  and  all  Europe  united  could  come  forward. 

Xo  difficulties  were  made  on  our  side.  Austria 
and  Prussia  undertook  conjointly  to  carry  on  nego- 
ciations  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
make  arrangements  in  common  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  Brussels,  where  the  King  of  tlie 
Netherlands  had  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  v^-inter  of  1818-19. 

As  the  command  of  such  auxiliary  corps  was  to 
be  given  to  me,  I  was  chosen  to  go  to  Brussels  aa 
plenipotentiary  from  Austria  and  Prussia  conjointly. 
After    a    conference,    to   which    I    was    admitted, 
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between  Princea  Metteraich  and  Hardenberg,  at 
which  the  motives  of  my  mission  were  discussed,  I 
received  directions  to  sketch  out  my  instniction  my- 
self) which  was  considered  quite  appropriate,  and 
signed  accordingly. 

I  arrived  at  Brussels  at  the  same  time  as  Prince 
Mettemicl»  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Empress-mother  had 
arrived  there  on  a  visit  to  the  Princess  of  Orange. 
My  business  was  introduced  during  the  festivities 
ordered  for  these  high  guests,  but  I  had  soon  occa- 
sion to  perceive  tliat  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  little  inclined  to  enter  int-o  serious 
negotiations  with  nic.  The  King  had  considered  it 
a  duty,  in  his  difficult  political  position,  to  treat  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  alike  as  faithful  and  devoted 
subjects ;  he  declared  pubhcly  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  language,  religion,  and  customs,  the  two 
people»  had  become  perfect  friends  after  a  union  of 
three  years'  duration,  and  he  eulogised  his  army  as 
animated  by  the  best  spirit  and  deserving  of  full 
confidence.  Under  these  circumstances  on  envoy 
could  not  be  welcome  to  Iiim,  whose  comtnission  tes- 
tified to  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Europe,  which 
in  accordance  -with  his  self-imposed  duty  he  was 
bound  to  contradict  in  foto.  I  hoped  however  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  with  case,  by  representing 
as  the  motive  of  my  mission,  the  restlessness  of  the 
French,  combined  with  the  wish  of  the  Allies  to  be 
enabled  to  support  his  Majesty  at  the  right  moment, 
in  case  of  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  still  uufinisljed 
fortifications.  Were  these  facts  once  admitted,  agree- 
ments between  the  English  and  Prussian  army  would 
be  indispensable. 

But,  alas  I  I  was  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge 
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Ihiit  reasons  still  more  coorenfc  determined  the  Kinjj 
of  the  Netherhinds,  while  keeping  up  due  forma, 
to  enter  into  no  conference,  still  less  into  any  pro- 
position. The  King  had  not  forgotten  that  in  181  ö 
Field-Marshal  BlUcIier  liad  brought  no  well-filled 
military  chest,  like  the  English  army,  to  pay  ready 
money  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  ;  and  a  fresh 
circurnstimcc  had  occurred  in  addition,  to  call  forth 
his  Majesty's  dissatisfaction  against  Prussia. 

Accortliug  to  a  reäolution  of  the  Confederation, 
Luxemburg  had  a  Prussian  garrison  conjointly  with 
the  troops  of  this  Grand  Duchy,  and  likewise  a  Prus- 
sian Governor  and  Commandant.  This  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Hia 
Majusty  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  execution  of 
this  resolution,  a  claim  that  tlie  right  flank  should  be 
cooaigned  to  the  troops  of  the  Netbcrlands,  and 
directed  this  demand  not  to  the  Confederation  but  to 
Prussia.  The  thing  in  itself  was  of  little  importance, 
but  the  Prussian  Government  could  not  take  inde- 
pendent resolutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Being  charged,  on  the  occasion  of  my  mis- 
sion, with  the  settlement  of  this  affair,  I  proposed 
that  the  Belgian  battalion  destined  for  the  occupa- 
tion should  enter  Luxemburg.  On  the  part  of 
Prussia  no  rank  was  claimed.  The  town  was  the 
undisputed  property  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circle  of  works  around 
it,  08  well  as  the  barracks  and  other  militaiy  esta- 
blishments were  the  property  of  the  Confederation, 
and  the  disposition  for  their  defence  was  the  affair  of 
the  Confederation,  in  which  the  King  my  master 
could  in  no  way  interfere. 

My   representations  were   fruitless.     The   King 
perainted  in  not  placing  his  battalion  in  the  garrison 
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until  his  claim  was  allowed.  After  the  departure  of 
Prince  Mettemich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
Brussels  my  principal  business  was  protracted:  for 
months  I  was  amused  with  an  interchange  of  notes ; 
and  as  France  in  the  interim  appeared  quiet,  and  the 
Netherlands  drew  continually  closer  to  England  in 
their  commercial  relations,  the  proffered  aasistance  was 
considered  daily  more  and  more  superfluous.  Under 
these  circumstances,  after  the  loss  of  five  months, 
I  asked  for  my  passports,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  in 
the   month  of  March,  1819. 

The  circumstances  recorded  in  this  Supplement 
appertain  to  the  Congress  of  Ais-la-Chapelle  and  its 
results ;  consequently  to  the  histoiy  of  the  affiürs  of 
Europe. 
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PART  III. 

CAMPAiaNS  OF  THE  SlLESLUtf  ARMY  UNDEK  FIELD- 
MAKSIIAL  BLÜCHEH  IN  1813  AND  1814. 


FROM    THE   ARMISTICE  TO   TUB   OA.PTCJBB   OF   PARIS. 

PuhUthed  at  Berlin  in  \HQA,from  note*  taken  at  the  time. 
"  La  critique  est  aiaöe,  mua  Tart  est  difficile." 


SECTION  I. 

I  of  the  SUeeian  armj  before  the  close  of  the  Truoe. — 
Secret  iiiHtrticiinna  for  o[ieratiotia. — Verbal  addillons  to  thoiii. 
— Coiidiliou  and  iutoruiil  relation»  of  tho  orniy. — It  ailvauces 
into  the  neutral  territory. — Commeucement  of  hotitilitiea. — 
Action  at  Sieben  Eichen. — Botinparte  rtrrlves  with  his  rein- 
fbroements  at  Lowenberg  to  give  butilo. — The  BUeftiAn  army 
retires. — Interrupted  action  at  LÖweiibtT^. — Blücher  reaolvea 
to  attack  the  onomj. — Battle  on  the  Kzitzbacb.— Puraiiit  of 
the  enemy. 

DcRUfO  the  arniistico  (of  the  4th  of  Juue,  1813,) 
the  Sovereigns  held  a  conference  with  the  Cro^vn 
Prince  of  Sweden  at  Trachenberg  ;*  the  Emperors  of 
Prufiaia  and  Austria  had  had  a  previous  interview  in 
Bohemia.  The  plan  of  operations  was  discussed  and 
concerted,  but  kept  secret  until  the  day  came  for 
distributing  the  parts  to  the  various  actors.  A 
d^ree  of  foresight  was  disphiyed  everywhere  wJiich 
inspired  uaiversal  contidence. 


*  As  related  iu  PnK  I. 
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According  to  the  new  ordre  de  bataiUe,  the  ca- 
vflliy  general  Von  Blücher  waa  at  the  head  of  the 
Sileaian  Anny,  which  wa«  c^niposed  of  two  Russian 
and  one  Prussian  corps.  Blucher  received  his  secret 
instructions  from  the  hands  of  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  on  the  lltli  of  August,  at  Reichenbach.  They 
were  clear  and  appropriate,  but  contained  some 
exceedingly  difficult  tasks.  The  Sileaian  Army  was 
directed : — 

1 .  To  move  towards  tlie  enemy. 

2.  Never  to  lose  sight  of  them,  and  to  approi 
them  immediately  if  tliey  attacked  the  Grand  Army ; 
but, 

3.  To  avoid  all  deciäve  actions. 
General  von  Blücher  shook  his  head  doubtfixlly. 

Greneral  Barclay  de  Tolly  went  on  to  explain   that, 
according  to  the  proposed  plan   of  operations,  the 
Grand  Army  on/y  was  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  H 
advance  through  Bohemia  by  way  of  Toplitz  ;  that  ™ 
the  Silesian  Army  must  therefore  fall  back  in  case  the 
enemy  advanced  against  it,  and  by  so  doing  draw 
them  into  the  interior  of  Silesia,     But  if  the  advance 
of  the  Grand  Army  were  assisted  by  this  movement, 
it  would  then  be  most  important  that  the  Silesian 
Array  should  instantly  follow  the  enemy,  in  case  they 
turned  round.     Consequently,  the  main  object  to  be^| 
kept  in  view  was  to  avoid  being  beaten,  and  to  arrive  ™ 
at  the  right  moment  to  take  part  in  the  grand  general 
battle  on  the  Elbe. 


4 


General  von  Blücher  declared  to  General  Barclay 
that  this  task  exceeded  his  powers ;  he  had  never 
been  familiar  with  the  arts  of  a  Fabius.     Another 
might  succeed  better ;  he  only  knew  how  to  attack.     , 
However  grateful  he  felt  for  the  confidence  of  thd^J 
Sovereigns,  he  must  decline  this  difficult  command,™ 
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in  which  he  was  to  be  so  strictly  limited  to  defensive 
operationfi. 

General  Barclay  and  his  Quartermaster-General, 
Von  Diebitöch,  who  was  present  at  tliis  conference, 
endeavoured  to  quiet  General  Blücher,  by  repre- 
senting to  him  that  he  was  taking  his  instructions 
too  literally.  An  officer  in  command  of  an  army  of 
100,000  men  can  never  be  tied  down  absolutely  to 
the  defensive ;  therefore,  if  a  good  opportunity  oc- 
curred, ho  might  attack  and  beat  his  enemy. 

Blücher,  who  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  inter- 
pretation, wished  to  have  it  in  writing,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  General  Barclay  s  ^gued  instructions  ;  and 
as  the  ktter  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  -with 
this  wish,  because  the  Sovereigns  hod  confirmed  the 
instructions  as  they  were,  Blücher  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  he  undertook  the  command  on  condition  of 
his  being  at  liberty  to  attack  the  enemy  when  and 
where  he  thought  necessary.  He  urged  General 
Barclay  to  lay  tliis  explanation  before  the  Sovereigns. 
Sliould  it  not  accord  witli  tlieir  views,  it  would  be 
for  them,  in  their  wisdom,  to  give  him  another 
appointment.  TIius  the  two  Generals  parted,  mutu- 
ally satisfied. 

It  is  probable  that  General  Barclay  did  inform 
the  Sovereigns  of  this  conversation,  but  nothing 
more  ever  transpired  on  tlie  subject,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing. 

As  General  Blücher  received  no  other  appoint- 
ment from  the  Sovereigns,  he  took  it  as  a  sign  of 
their  approval  of  his  views,  and  considered  himself 
authorized  to  act  quit«  independently,  according  to 
circumstances.  This  result  gives  grejit  importance 
to  this  conference  at  Reichenbach,  which  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  of  histoty. 
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The  Silesian  Anny  was  composed  of  tbree  corps 
d'armee,  two  Russian  and  one  Prussian,  commanded 
by  Grenerals  Count  Langeron,  Baron  von  Sacken, 
and  Von  York.  Langeron's  corps  ought  to  have 
consisted  of  46,000  men.  He  had  about  40,000 
under  arms,  in  excellent  ronditlon,  a  numerous  ca- 
valry, and  1 70  guns,  amongst  which  were  72  twelve- 
pounders.* 

General  Count  Langerun,  descended  &om  a  veiy 
old  French  &mily,  had  commanded  against  the 
Turk.s,  and  had  acquired  in  the  army  the  reputation 
of  n  good  officer.  Six  Lleuten.int,-Generals  and 
twenty-nine  Major-Generals  served  under  him. 

Sacken's  corps  ought  to  have  consisted  of  19,0i)ö 
men,  but  had  only  about  16,000  under  anus.     This 
corps  was  the  remnant  of  an  army  which  had  been 
employed  against  the  Turk.s,  and  had  not  boon  re- 
cruited for  a  long  time.     It  was  composed  of  old  and  ^ 
well- tried  soldiers,  and  was,  in  proportion,  stronger  fl 
in  cavalry  than  Langeron's ;  it  had  60  pieces  of  artil-  " 
lery,  24  of  which  were  twelve-pounders. 

General  Baron  von  Sacken,  a  native  of  Courland, 
was  reputed  in  the  army  to  be  an  active  soldier  and 
an  able  man.      ITe  had  formerly  been  condemned  by 
court-martial,   in  consequence   of  a   quarrel  with  a 
superior ;   but    the   Emperor,  who   knew   his   good  ^ 
qualities,  and  required  men  of  his  energy,  did  not  fl 
confirm  the  sfintence.     Public  opinion  repoi*ted  that  " 
he  had  been  soured  by  this  occurrence,  and  rendered 
80  irritable  that  his  superiors  found  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  him. 

York's  corps  consisted  of  about  40,000  men. 

•  Tilt'  Kussiaii  anny  ciirried  three  kliida  of  12-pouinlera,— 18. 
l»i,  liud  It  lalibre.  The  iSiki^ian  anuy  hail  letinit  by  pxperit-nw 
to  look  u|ioD  the  Intierkind  ii»  a  very  )iiip«'riect  «ort  nt' nrdiumc«- 
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The  spirit  and  good-will  of  the  Prussian  troops 
were  beyond  all  description.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  at  this  time  far  behind  tlie  Russians  in 
anuä  and  equipments.  The  Silesiun  Landwehr  were 
particularly  ill-supplied  with  clotheR;  tliey  were 
wanting  even  in  shoes  at  the  re-opening  of  the 
campaign.  Cloth  had  been  got  wherever  it  could 
be  found.  There  had  been  no  time  for  taking  the 
usual  precautions  in  making  it  up,  and  after  the  first 
Tain  the  coats  shrunk  so  much  that  they  barely 
covered  body  and  arms.  Many  battalions  were  alto- 
gether without  half-boots ;  they  left  their  shoes  stick- 
ing when  they  came  to  muddy  places.  The  coverings 
for  their  heads  protected  tliem  neither  from  cuts  nor 
rain. 

Tlie  sick-list«  of  the  6rst  four  weeks  of  the  cam- 
pugn  prove  how  much  the  health  of  the  men  was 
affected  by  this  insufficient  clothing.  Later,  when 
tlic  array  atlvanced  into  Saxony,  means  of  pro- 
curing all  that  was  requisite  were  found  there.  The 
cavalry  was  tolerably  well  mounted  ;  the  100  guns 
which  the  corps  possessed  were  well  horsed. 

General  von  York  had  entered  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice from  the  Dutch  ;*  he  had  served  at  the  Cape  ; 
he  distinguished  himself  as  commandant  of  the  Jager 


•  Von  York's  fatuily  wse  of  English  origin.  Hiß  anc^tar  If  ft 
thbcuuiitr^  iitYir  thi-  battle  of  Worcenter,  onj  weut  to  Sweden. 
Vuu  Yurk  rt-ceivt'd  his  lirat  coin misii ion  in  the  Prussian  aerrice; 
but  im  B  rt^ductiun  of  the  Prunaian  force«  in  which  he  wm  in- 
eluiled,  he  went  to  Holland,  iu  wbuw  aruir  he  obtained  a  commifl- 
■iu»i  tlmiiigh  thi'  iuterx'dt  of  the  then  English  Ainbtuttador  at  the 
lUguc,  Joitcph  Yorkc,  Lord  Dover.  He  tiubsequeutir  re-cnttred 
tbu  Prusdian  Btfirice.  Iu  iHli  he  vißitt'd  England,  and  nt\or  hia 
rcturu  to  IVusaia,  he  «cnt  a  notice  ofhia  family  and  of  his  pergonal 
hiitloiy  to  the  hite  Earl  of  Uardwicke.  This  note  is  giveu  from 
nemcny  of  the  coatcnts  of  this  doi^umcnt. — Eo. 
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regiment  in  1800,  and  acquired  a  military  reputatioa 
by  the  orders  he  executed  in  Courland  in  1812,  as 
well  as  by  the  Convention  of  Tauroggen.  Serious^ 
strict,  of  a  firm  unbending  character,  esteemed  in  the  ^j 
anny,  pereovering  in  battle,  and  particularly  skilful  H 
in  maintaining  and  prolonging  an  action,  he  was  a 
welcome  associate  to  General  von  Blücher,  on  whom 
ho  placed  the  fullest  reliance. 

There  existed  great  difierences  in  the  Russiao 
and  Prussian  armies,  both  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  war  and  in  tho  customs  and  habits  of  the  troops, 
as  well  as  in  the  relations  of  the  soldiers  to  their 
superiors,  and  in  their  maintenance  and  pay.  The 
utmost  attention  was  requisite  to  prevent  all  these 
causes  from  giving  birth  to  lasting  discord. 

Meanwhile  General  von  Blücher  did  not  confine 
bis  views  to  the  mere  avoidance  of  all  cause  of 
offence;  he  was  desirous  also  of  establisliing  bro- 
therly hannony,  and  of  so  disposing  the  Russian 
troops,  that  they  might  carry  on  the  war,  if  not  with 
pleasure,  at  least  without  reluctance.  He  disputed 
the  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  we  had  a  right 
to  require  the  Russian  anny  to  adopt  German  cus- 
toms while  they  were  in  Germany;  he  wished,  on 
the  contrary,  that  we  should  conform  to  theirs ;  he  , 
laid  it  down  aa  a  fixed  principle,  that  the  Prussian  ^M 
army  ought  to  earn  and  preserve  the  esteem  of  their  " 
allies  by  great  actions.  To  put  forward  the  Prussian 
army,  wherever  it  was  possible,  seemed  to  him  tho 
fundamental  condition  of  his  command.  Without 
the  assistance  of  Russia,  we  were  unable  to  crush  the 
colossus  which  had  threatened  us  with  degradation 
and  eternal  slavery;  but  to  desire  more  than  assiat- 
ance,  where  our  own  strength  did  not  sufHce,  would 
be  unfair. 
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KuBsia  had  freed  herself  in  1812;  our  turn  was 
now  oome,  and  Greneral  von  Blücher  had  too  exalted 
a  notion  of  national  honour,  to  balance  it  against  the 
policy  which  might  teach  us  cunningly  to  shift  on 
others  the  heavy  labours  whereof  we  hoped  to  reap 
tile  advantages. 

In  perfect  understanding  with  the  superior  Prus- 
sian officers,  Blücher  could  reckon  on  their  co-opera- 
tion ;  yet  he  was  hindered  in  the  execution  of  his 
intentions  by  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  in  the  Russian 
army  as  to  the  expodienoy  of  a  continuance  of  tliis 
bloody  war  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Marshal  Kutuaof 
perhaps  started  the  doubt :  he  gave  his  voice  for 
I>eaco.  But  every  general  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  whether  in  accordance  to  or  against  his  own 
convictions,  ■wished  to  fight  under  the  eye  of  his 
Emperor,  V.  c.  in  the  Grand  Army.  Appointments 
therefore  in  the  Silesian  Army  appeared  anytliing  but 
favours.  Moreover  the  circumstance  that  neither  of 
tho  three  am^ics  was  commanded  by  a  Russian 
general,  seemed  to  many  an  offence  against  the 
rights  of  honour,  or  those  actual  rights  springing 
from  the  alliance ;  and  the  fact  of  General  Count 
Langeron,  who  Iiad  already  commanded  armies,  being 
placed  under  the  orders  of  a  foreign  general,  increojscd 
this  feeling.  Tliere  was  therefore  no  lack  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  cause  of  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
BiUfher  was  unable  to  remove  it. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  singularly  unlucky 
rircumstance,  that  General  Count  Langeron  had  got 
hold  of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  General 
BlUcher,  while  he  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  conversation  mentioned  above,  which  completely 
altered  tlie  state  of  things.     In  accordance  with  theso 
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instructions — undoubtedly  with  the  best  intentions — 
Count  lADgeron  chalked  out  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  supposed  Blücher  would  pursue,  and  which  ^ 
he  also  made  the  guide  of  his  own  actions.  When,  W 
in  consequence  of  this,  things  went  contrary  to  BIü- 
cher*8  orders,  Count  Langeron  believed  himself  to  fl 
be  on  the  right  course  wliile  Blücher  wa*)  puntuing"  ™ 
the  wrong  one.  Hi»  Generals  shared  this  opiuiou, 
and  misunderstnndings  accumulated^  which  could  not 
be  prevented,  because  the  origin  of  them  lay  in 
obscurity.  General  von  Blücher  never  dreamt  that 
his  secret  instnictious  hud  fjilleu  into  other  hands. 

Thus  we  see,  in  the  first  ten  days  after  Üie  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  that  the  miUtary  objects 
General  von  Blücher  had  in  view  were  but  imper- 
fectly uttaiued  :  his  intention»  were  disturl»ed,  and  in 
part  frustrated,  and  the  internal  relations  of  the 
army  were  troubled  by  anger  and  discontent;  so 
that  there  was  considerable  danger  that  the  greatest 
disasters  might  bclkll  us  in  consequence. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  aft^r  a  combination  of  un- 
lucky circumstances  in  the  history  of  states,  in  the 
fate  of  aniue»,  a«  well  as  in  the  private  relations  of 
men,  fortunate  moments  reappear,  which  when  seized 
with  a  vigorous  hand,  extricate  all  concerned  from 
the  most  embarrassing  situation  :  thus  there  arose  for 
the  Silesian  Aniiy,  iu  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach,  a 
star  of  hope,  which  shed  its  light  upon  them  and 
guidi^  them  faithfully  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  coq)8  of  Genoml  Baron  von  Sacken  was 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  at  Breslau. 

A  portion  of  the  corps  of  Count  Langeron  (about 
13,000  men),  under  the  orders  of  Count  Paldoo, 
were  cantoned  at  Landshuth  ;  the  rest  aösembled  on 
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tlie  12tli  of  August  on  the  Zobtenberg,  where  York's 
corps  was  already  concentrated. 

The  country  (from  Upper  Silesia  to  the  Elbe)  in 
which  the  armies  on  both  aides  had  remained,  during 
the  armistice,  was  exhausted  ;  only  the  intermediate 
neutral  district,  including  the  town  of  Breslau,  could 
serve  to  maintain  the  army  until  the  new  harvest. 
It  might  be  foreseen  that  the  eriomy^s  army  would,  on 
their  part,  forage  as  much  as  they  could  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  and  as  the  neutral  territory  had  an  extent  of 
two  days'  march,  such  a  loss  could  not  be  prevented 
I  on  the  part  of  the  Silesian  Army  (on  their  advancing 
tlirough  this  district  at  the  close  of  the  armistice)  for 
forty-eight  houra.  But  what  if  the  French  army 
attempted  this  foraging  during  the  armistice  ?  By 
complaining  of  the  violation  of  national  privileges 
we  should  not  recover  what  we  had  lost.  For  this 
reason  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  General-iu- 
Chief  von  Blücher  to  find  an  occasion  for  occupying 
the  neutral  territory',  without  however  commencing 
hostilities  before  the  termination  of  the  aniiistice.  A 
second  reason  was  of  still  greater  importance.  It 
was  known,  by  means  of  a  well-organized  systum  of 
eflpionage,  that  the  French  army  stood  en  Echelon 
from  Goldberg  to  Bautzen.  It  was  prolxible  that, 
as  soon  as  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  the  Grand  Army  through  Bohemia^  he 
would  concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Dresden,  to  give 
tliem  battle  with  superior  numbei*»  before  the  other 

i  Allied  Anniex  could  come  up. 
The  armistice  and  the  neutral  territory  attached  to 
it  were  singularly  favourable  to  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; fur  sh«mld  Austria  make  htjr  dwlanition  of 
war  on  the  1 0th  of  August,  Btinajvarto,  by  imme- 
diately setting  all  his  rovpn  d*arm^e  in  motion,  could 
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bring  those  that  were  now  posted  on  the  confines  of 
Silesia,  and  those  now  opposed  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  into  the  neif^liboiirhood  of  Dresden  by 
the  1 6th  of  August.  The  Sileaian  Army  would  be 
obliged  in  that  case  to  allow  all  these  preparations 
to  proceed  quietly,  and  could  not  venture  even  to 
enter  the  neutml  territory  before  the  17th. 

But  were  it  possible  to  find  some  pretext  for 
sooner  occupying  the  neutral  ground  we  could  by  this 
movement, — 

1.  Deceive  the  enemy  as  to  our  strength  and 
plan  of  operations,  as  they  would  suppose  that  we 
were  advancing  to  assume  the  ojfenstvet  and 

2.  We  should  gain  two  days*  march  (the  ^ndth  of 
the  neutral  territory)  m  case  he  drew  off  his  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  them  on  the  Elbe. 

In  fact  intelligence  reached  us  on  the  13tL  tliat 
hostile  patrols  in  the  mountains  (towards  Schonau) 
had  entered  the  neutral  ground  and  ventured  to  make 
requisitions.  Thereupon  the  army  received  imme- 
diate orders  to  advance  into  the  neutml  t^^rritory,  and 
attack  the  enemy  wherever  they  foimd  them  within 
the  confines  of  this  territory ;  they  were  however 
not  to  pass  these  limits,  but  to  remain  on  this  side 
the  Katzbach  until  the  close  of  the  armistice,  which 
was  to  follow  shortly.  This  order  was  executed  on 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  August.  The  enemy 
kept  very  quiet  in  their  old  encampment  at  Goldberg 
and  Liegnitz,  behind  the  Katzbach,  but  occupied  the 
villages  and  other  important  points  on  the  right 
bank,  which  gave  rise  to  some  skinuishing. 

This  entrance  upon  the  neutral  territory  gavo 
occasion  to  a  nmltitudc  of  remarks  in  the  Kusaian 
corps,  which  spread  and  were  loudly  repeated  in  the 
army.     It  was  said  that  thie  was  against  the  inteu- 
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fcions  and  instructions ;  that  General  Barclay,  who 
properly  commanded  Ujo  army,  would  not  think  it 
right ;  that  he  ought  to  repair  to  the  Silesian  Army 
and  lead  it  himself;  that  the  RusBiaii  corps  could 
Dot  be  plao^  under  the  orders  of  General  von 
Blücher,  &a  These  expressions  carao  round  to 
Blilcher's  ears,  but,  however  uuplea.sant  they  must 
have  been  to  him,  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  and 
ooDtinued  the  same  demeanour  toward  the  Kussian 
troops.* 

The  reports  brought  in,  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  August,  stated  that  the  encjuy  waH  still 
quietly  remaining  in  his  camp  behind  the  Katzbach. 
The  General-in-Chief  ordered  a  reconnoissance  to- 
wards Goldberg.  Tlie  Quartermaster-General  von 
Gneisenau  conducted  it.  A  tirailleur-fire  commenced. 
General  Gneisenau  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  villago 


•  Thia  entranco  upon  tho  neutral  territory  gave  rise  to  a  coire- 
^Mmdeoce  between  Xcumurk  and  the  hend-qtuuiers  of  General 
TOO  Bhleher.  Thr^ro  were  still  commisMoners  at  Noumnrk  from 
the  belligerent  Powers,  who  had  met  there  to  wati^h  over  the 
execution  of  the  couditioDa  of  the  armistice.  The  French  Com- 
miiwioner  complained  in  a  note  of  the  violation  of  the  Convention 
and  of  national  righta.  The  Ruasianand  PniHsian  Coniniissiouers, 
ignorant  of  the  circuinHtaiieeii  which  hud  ltd  to  thi»  violation^ 
communicated  these  complaints  to  General  Ton  ClUcher,  and 
called  upon  him  to  remove  all  causes  of  grieranoe. 

Blücher  laid  before  our  Commisnioner  the  proofs  that  the 
French  army  Imd  tinit  allowed  themwlvea  to  act  against  the  Con- 
Tcntion;  and  aa  thin  hod  brought  upon  him  the  duty  of  ]>rotecting 
the  neutral  Bubjecte  of  hie  king  agaiiiot  the  aggressors,  lie  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  diaturbed  in  the  pt^rfunnauce  of  his  duty; 
but,  un  the  other  hand,  he  would  strictly  reitpect  the  truce  till  the 
hour  of  its  close.  This  waa  nut  considered  sufficieut.  Demands 
were  aent  from  Neunmrk  for  the  army  to  turn  back.  The  General- 
in-Chief  wrote  to  the  Pru.isian  Genera!  von  Krusemark,  *'  that  an 
end  must  be  put  to  diplomatic  fooleriea  aud  note-writing.  He 
wotUd  beat  time  without  notea." 
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of  Rochlitz^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Katz- 
bach ;  they  defended  it  in  oamest  Tlie  firing  was 
kept  up  by  tlie  IVuBsian  advanced  guard  till  dark, 
when  it  drew  back,  in  accordance  with  the  disposi- 
uon,  as  far  as  Seichau.  That  same  night  the 
enemy  ^'itlidrow  from  the  camps  at  Goldberg  and 
Liegnitz. 

On  the  receipt  of  intelligence  on  the  18th,  the 
army  marched  off  in  three  columns :  The  1st  column 
(Count  Langeron's  corps),  through  the  mountains,  by 
Schönau  and  Steinberg.  The  2nd  column  (York's 
corps),  to  Goldberg.  The  3rd  column  (Sackei 
corps),  from  Liegnitz  upon  Hapiau. 

Some  prisoners  were  made,  and  the  enemy 
pursued  by  Pilgranisdorf  to  Lautd-seiffen,  where  a 
rear-guard  was  posted.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  their  forces  on  th« 
Elbe,  and  measures  were  taken  accordingly  to  follow 
them  without  loss  of  time,  so  that  the  advanced  guard 
should  never  lose  siglit  of  them. 

On  the  19tli  the  march  in  three  columns  was  to 
be  continued  to  the  Bober,  and  across  it.  The  right 
wing  (Sacken's  corps),  was  to  cross  at  Bunzlau  :  the 
centre  (York's  corps),  at  Lowenberg.  The  left,  \ving 
was  to  pass  the  Bobor  at  Zobton,  and  join  the  centre 
in  the  camp  beyond  Lowenberg. 

The  left  ^^^ng  first  reached  the  Bober  at  Zobten, 
found  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank,  and  took  them 
for  the  retreating  rear-guard. 

The  advanced-guard  of  Langeron's  corps,  under 
General  Ivudczeweitach,  attacked  them  warmly.  It 
was  most  probable  that  the  enemy  had  intended  this 
day  to  concentrate  the  three  corps  which  had  stood 
feeing  the  Silesian  Army,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
attacked  at  Zobten.     Meanwhile  the  advanced-guard 
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of  Count  Ijangeron's  corps  pressed  forward  by  Sieben 
EicLen,  as  far  as  the  road  fi-om  Lahn  to  Löwenherg, 
aud  separated  thereby  the  I  Ith  coq)s  of  tlie  French, 
which  was  marching  from  Lahn  to  Löwenberg, 
from  the  5th,  which  was  stationed  in  the  latter 
place. 

This  the  enemy  would  not  permit ;  they  there- 
fore collected  their  forces  to  recover  their  commuui- 
cation,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  As,  however, 
Langeron's  advanced-guard  had  fallen  in  with  the 
baggage  of  tlie  1 1  th  corps,  and  would  not  give  up 
this  advantage  so  easily,  an  obstinate  fight  com- 
menced, which  only  ended  at  nightfall,  by  the  ad- 
KMnced-guard  retreating  across  the  Bobor,  and  re- 
^niaining  at  Zobten  reunited  with  the  corps. 

Wliile  this  was  going  on  in  that  quarter,  York's 
corps  marched  in  two  columns  from  Goldberg  to 
Löwenberg,  the  General-in-Chief  being  with  the  one 
advancing  along  the  chausR<5c.  When  tliia  column 
arrived  in  the  district  of  Ijauterseiffen,  report*!  were 
sent  in  by  General  von  York,  (who  was  with  the 
second  column,)  that  his  right  flank  patrol  liad  dis- 
covered a  hostile  coq)S  on  its  inarch,  which,  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  movement  of  the  Silesian  Army, 
had  halted  on  the  Graditzberg,  and  ttikon  up  a  posi- 
tion there.  This  had  compelled  him  to  advance  with 
three  brigades,  to  keep  back  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
tlieir  taking  the  anuy  in  the  rear.  The  accuracy  of 
the  information  could  not  be  doubted,  but  how  this 
hostile  corps  had  got  into  the  uiidHt  of  the  Silesian 
Army  remained  incomprehensible.  The  Bober  could 
only  be  crossed  at  two  place»,  at  Lowenberg  and  at 
Bunzlau. 

By  accounts  received  that  morning.  General  von 
Sacken  must   have   alroady   reached  Thomaswalde, 
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and  consequently  the  retreat  to  Bunzlau  was  cut  of 
from  the  hostile  corps  on  the  Gräditzberg.     As  Läu- 
terseiffen  was  in  our  hands,  and  we  had  a  corps  of 
some  30,000  men  at  Zobten,  it  would  be  easy  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Lauterseiffen  likewise, 
if  General  von  York  succeeded  in  detaining  them  on 
the  Griiditzberg  long  enough  for  the  troops  to  come 
up  from  Zobton.     The  enemy  would  in  that  case  be 
forc^  to  lay  down  their  arms.     An  aide-de-camp  of] 
the  General-inCIiiefj  witli  some  »wifl  horses,  was 
dispatched  from  the  district  of  Lauterseiffen  to  rocon- 
noitre  the  enemy  on  the  Gniditzbcrg.     He  found 
them  there,  and  learnt  from  a  prisoner  that  they  were] 
the  3rd  eori>3,  consisting  of  about  20,000  men,  under] 
Marshal  Ney.     On  his  report,  the  General-iu-Chief  J 
founded  the  following  disposition  : — 

General  von  York  was  to  observe  the  enemy,  and 
if  they  drew  off,  he  was  to  endeavour  to  detain 
them,  or  at  all  events  to  follow  them. 

General  von  Sacken  was  directed  to  place  himself  n 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  in  case  they  drew  off  towards  fl 
Bunzlau,  as  the  whole  army  could  then  follow  " 
tltem.  ^ 

General  Count  Langeron  received  instnictions  to  S 
send  a  part  of  his  corps  immediately  by  Lauterseiffen 
to  Deutmannsdorfl;  to  leave  his  advanced  guard  at 
Zobten,  and  to  follow  later  with  the  rest  of  his  corps 
towards  Doutmannsdorff,  in  order  to  cut  off  Marshal     .j 
Ney  from  Lowenberg.     Count  Langeron  replied  that  ■ 
bis  troops  were  too  much  fetigued  to  perform  this  " 
march,  and  rcfVised  to  do  so,  even  when  a  Ruasiui 
general,  who  hapj>oned  to  be  at  head-quarters,  and 
perceived   the  importance  of  this  movement,   pro- 
oeeded  himself  to  Zobten,  to  see  tlmt  the  disposition 
prescrihed  was  put  in  execution.     It  grew  dark,  in 
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tho  meantime,  and  Marshul  Ney  escaped  by  a  night 
march  beyond  Bunzlau. 

The  General-in-Chief  was  in  a  most  difficult  and 
unpleasant  predicament.  Wliat  was  tlie  reason  of 
Count  Längeren  8  refusal  ?  Wa«  it  a  false  view  of 
the  strength  of  his  coq)8  ?  Was  it  a  false  view  of 
the  poHtical  interest  of  Russia  ?  Was  it  opposition, 
in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  being  pljiced 
under  the  orders  of  a  Pnissian  general  ?  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Should  he  or  could  he  apply  the  strict 
forms  of  the  service  ?  Would  this  be  advisable  in 
fttich  an  isolated  situation,  and  in  a  crisis  like  the  one 
impending  ? 

The  discontent  existing  in  tho  army  might  easily 
come  to  an  outbreak  were  the  General-in-Chief 
inclined  to  punish  ;  and  tho  entire  machine,  on  whose 
cooperation  the  Grand  Army  relied,  must  come  to  a 
standstill. 

Tlie  Prussian  general  had  also  to  think  of  his 
eountr)'. 

In  this  critical  situation  the  General-in-Chief 
resolved  to  regard  the  disobedience  of  Count  Ijan- 
geron  as  a  misunderstanding,  and  to  pass  it  over 
lightly.  He  had  nothing  left  for  the  future  but  to 
remmn  with  this  corps,  and  to  wait  and  see  whether 
any  fresh  instance  of  disobedience  to  orders  given  by 
himself  in  person  should  occur,  when  there  could  be 
no  excuse  of  misunderstanding. 

On  the  2oth,  the  corps  of  Count  Langeron 
remained  at  Zobten ;  York^a  corps  proceeded  along 
tltG  chauss^e,  the  advanced  guard  attacked  the 
ememy,  who  occupied  the  heights  of  Weinberg  and 
Plagwitz,  as  a  t^te  de  pont  in  front  of  Löwenberg, 
and  drove  them  away  after  a  combat  of  some  hours' 
duration. 
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Gonural  von  Sackeu,  on  his  aide,  attacked  Buni- 
lau,  and  dislodged  the  enemy,  who  toward  eveningl 
blew  up  a  powder-magazine,  whereby  the  town  wa 
very  much  damaged. 

The  wholo  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Bober  «wj 
now  in  our  hands.  The  enemy  had  destroyed  the 
bridges,  and  tliis,  as  well  as  the  blowing  up  of  the 
powder-magazine,  scenied  to  indicate  that  it  waa^ 
their  intention  to  continue  their  retreat.  It  waaS 
naturally  supposed  that  the  hostile  troo[>ä  would 
withdraw  in  the  night  from  the  camps  at  Lowenberg 
and  Bunzlau,  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Bober,  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  restoring 
the  bridges  next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
enemy. 

But  the  next  morning  the  camp   at  Lowenber 
remained    unaltered.      Troops   were   seen   marching"^ 
up   the   Bober  towards    Löwenberg ;    and,  judging 
from     t]ie    clouds    of   dust,   considerable    numberaij 
were    likewise   on    their    march    from    Lauban 
Löwenberg. 

At  Sirkwitz  a  small  bridge  over  a  mül-stream  had 
been  repaired  by  York's  corps  ;  a  weak  dinsion 
crossed  it,  to  reconnoitre  the  march  of  the  troops  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Bober.  They  found  tliem  to  be  the 
Wlirtemberg  contingent,  with  whom  they  engaged  ti 
a  fight,  which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  troops  ofl 
York's  corps  across  the  Bober. 

Tlie  enemy's  movement  was  altogether  inexpli- 1 
cable,  until  towards  noon,  when  he  at  last  began  to  | 
restore  the  bridge  at  Lowenberg. 

Following  the  chauss6e  from  Lowenberg  to  Lau- 
terseiffen,  about  a  quaitcr  of  a  mile  from  the  Bober 
bridge,  you  reach  a  %Tllage  of  the  name  of  Plagwits ; 
it  is  long  and  very  much  scattered,  l>*ing  between  two 
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Eoountuiii  ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Bober, 
tonninatc  in  a  tolorably  steep  slope  towards 
Plagwitz.  The  ridge  to  the  left,  on  which  lie  some 
houses  of  the  village  of  Weinberg,  is  about  half  a 
(German)  mile  long,  but  oidy  from  300  to  4(»0  paces 
broad  at  its  sumnnt.  Tlie  way  thither  firom  Plag- 
witz  Is  hardly  practicable  for  artillery,  on  account  of 
its  steepness  ;  another  road,  however,  running  in  tlie 
opposite  direction  from  Ludwigsdorf,  is  quite  practi- 
cable for  artillery.  This  ridge  and  the  village  of 
Plagwitz  were  occupied  by  York's  corps. 

The  other  ridge,  to  the  right  of  the  chauss^e,  is 
fe.r  longer,  and  iu  tliat  jmrt  where  the  village  of 
Hofel  is  situated,  it  is  moreover  considerably  broader ; 
until  after  some  indentations,  it  ends  at  Zobten. 
Upon  this  ridge,  between  Hofel  and  Plagwitz  stood 
only  some  Russian  advanced  posts. 

When  the  enemy  began  to  restore  the  bridge,  a 
12-pounder  battery  fired  upon  them  from  the  heights 
of  Weinlierg,  and  the  Genüral-in-Chief  ordered  Coimt 
Langeron  to  occupy  the  heights  between  Hofel  and 
Pkgwitz.  with  proportionate  forces.  But  the  passage 
of  the  Bober  by  the  enemy  took  place  so  soon  after, 
that  they  had  gained  these  heights,  brought  up  their 
artillery,  and  got  possession  of  the  village  of  Plag- 
witz  before  the  Russian  brigade  arrived ;  which,  on 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  anticipated  them  on  the 
heights  they  hod  been  a[>p4>int»d  to  defend,  formed 
in  line  between  Hofel  and  Zobten. 

York  8  corps  was  disposed  with  its  right  wing  on 
the  heights  of  Weinberg,  and  its  lefl  in  a  wood  on 
the  chauss^e,  with  the  village  of  Lauterseiflen  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  rear.  The  centre  stood 
on  undulating  hills,  which  could  only  be  reached  by 
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the  enemy's  heavy  artillery  from  the  ridge  between 
Pla^fwitz  and  Hofel.  In  the  valley  a  warm  tirail- 
leur-fire had  commenced. 

Hitherto  the  General-in-Chief  had  been  unable 
to  find  out  the  intentions  of  the  enemy ;  but  when 
we  saw  from  the  Weinberg  heights  the  whole  hostile 
army  defiling  in  close  coluuma  and  witli  great  haste 
through  Löwenberg,  and  great  clouds  of  dust  rising 
continually  upon  the  chaussöe  from  Lauban  to 
Löwenberg ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  messenger  foimd 
means  of  crossing  the  Bober,  and  brought  the  news 
that  Bonaparto  himself  was  arrived,  we  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  battle. 
Our  position  was  bad,  chiefly  from  this  reason,  that 
Count  Langeron's  corps  at  Zobten  was  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  left  wing  «f  York  s  corps ;  how- 
ever the  ground  was  very  favourable  for  breaking  off 
the  action  that  had  commenced. 

The  General-in-Chief  ordered  the  retreat.  Ge- 
neral von  York  drew  oft'  from  the  right  wing,  and 
brought  his  main  force  behind  Lautersoifien.  The 
execution  of  this  movement  was  in  great  part  unno- 
ticed by  the  enemy,  while  one  brigade  held  the  wood 
between  LauterseiiFen  and  Plagwitz  with  swanna 
of  tirailleurs.  Night  fell  just  as  we  abandoned  the 
village  of  Lauterseiffen, 

According  to  the  disposition.  Count  Longeron*! 
corps  marched  from  Zobten  by  Neudoif  and  Armiuh, 
into  a  position  behind  Pilgramsdorf ;  his  advam 
guard  in  a  second  column  by  Petersdorf  to  Ni 
Wiesen,  where  it  halted.  York's  corps  took  up  a 
position  liehind  nbersdorf,  with  his  advanced  guard 
at  Neudorf.  Sacken*s  corps,  according  to  report, 
had   likewise  been  attacked  at  Bundoa;   he   had 
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received  ordere  not  to  engage  in  any  action,  and 
to  retreat  into  a  position  between  Adelsdorf  and 
Leisersdor^  with  his  advanced  guard  at  AJgonau. 

In  this  position  the  army  had  the  rapid  Deichsel  * 
in  front,  and  this  little  river,  covered  on  both  banks 
from  Pilgrainsdorf  to  Adolfsdorf  with  dwellings, 
gardens,  and  hedges,  did  not  allow  of  troops  crossing 
in  a  bodv.  Tlie  Geueral-in-Chief  was  therefore  able 
to  wait  quietly  until  the  enemy  disclosed  his  mea- 
sures, without  being  forced  into  a  battle.  We  had 
the  advantage  of  an  open  prospect  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Deichsel. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  the  Prussian  Landwehr 
was  engaged  for  the  first  time.  It  had  been  a  mere 
skirmishing  fight,  and  they  had  shown  themselves 
brave  but  inöxi)erienced,  as  was  to  be  expected  of 
young  troops :  the  loss  in  consequence,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  had  been  considerable,  and  exceeded  2000 
men.  It  may  bo  assumed  that,  from  the  greater 
skill  of  their  tirailleurs,  the  enemy's  loss  was  not  so 
considerable. 

The  action  at  Lauterseififen  had  ended.  The 
qttestion  now  was,  what  would  the  enemy  do  next  ? 
Should  ho  with  such  considerable  forces  penetrate 
still  further  into  Silesia,  he  would  give  time  to  the 
Grand  Anuy  to  gain  Dresden  and  the  line  of  the 
Elbe;  and  as  this  was  the  main  object  of  our  ope- 
rations, wo  could  wish  for  nothing  better.  But  it 
was  also  possible  that  Bonaparte  might  turn  liack 
frx>m  the  Bober  towards  Dresden  :  it  was  therefor© 
necessary  to  force  him  to  develop  his  strength  in  our 
view  before  we  retreated  a  step  further. 

Tlie  position  of  the  army  on  the  Deichsel  was 
well   adapted  to   this  object,  and   there   wai$  none 
*  A  mouuUiu  stream. 
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other  to  be  found  on  the  line  of  retreat  but  the 
tion  behind  Goldberg,  which  would  have  allowed  of 
our  awaiting  the  enemy,  and  calculating  his  foices 
without  incurring  any  danger. 

The  General-in-Chief  disclosed  his  intentions  to 
the  couunanders  of  the  three  corps  ;  to  engage  in  ^^H 
battle,  but  not  to  quit  tlie  Deichsel  unt'd  it  wa»  evi- " 
dent  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  to  give  battle, 
with  superior  numbers,  and  until  he  had  deployedfl 
luti  forces  before  our  eyes  on  the  left  ba^  of  thit 
stream. 

In  case  of  a  retreat  it  was  determined  that  the 
army  should  proceed  in  three  columns : — Count  Laa-B 
geron's  corps,  on  the  chauss6e^  to  a  position  behind 
Goldberg : — York's  corps,  by  Neudorf  to  the  Renn- 
weg.  Lis  centre  by  the  Katzbach,  his  rear-guard  at 
Rosendau :  —  Sacken's  corps  by  8cifleredorf  and 
Giersdorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Katzbach.  M 

The  Geueml-in-Chief  reserved  to  himself  to" 
determine  when  the  retreat  became  neceasary.  In 
a  conference  which  he  held  -with.  Count  Langeron  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  latter  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  iiuniediate  retreat  of  tlie  army ;  he  con- 
si<lered  it  the  most  judicious,  indeed  neceaaaty,  mea- 
sure, and  urged  the  General -In- Chief  to  put  it  in 
execution.  Blücher  stuck  to  his  disposition,  and  as 
not  a  shot  had  yet  been  fired,  towards  ten  o'clock  be 
repaired  to  York's  corjis  from  Pilgramsdurf. 

Shortly  atler  Langeron's  advanced  corps  at  Neu 
"Wiosiu  was  attacked,  and  driven  back  towards  Pil- 
graiasdorf.  The  enemy  showed  about  10,000  men, 
and  the  head  of  a  second  column  between  N« 
Wie^^uu  and  Armnih,  all  which  the  General-in-Chie 
accurately  observed  fn>m  a  hei^t  behind  Utbei 
dort     Nothing  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  fVont  of 
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.  of  York  and  Sacken,  therefore  the  General-in- 
jef  took  the  enemy's  movement  for  a  reconnais- 
sance, 

A  message  soon  after  arrived  from  General  Cuunt 
Längeren,  to  say  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  »uch 
eonsiderable  forces  that  he  had  found  himself  obliged 
to  commence  the  retreat,  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion. In  vain  the  General-in  Cliief  dispatched  an 
aide-de-<iamp  to  stop  this  retreat — in  vain  he  rode 
thither  himself;  for,  on  reaching  Pilgramsdorf,  he 
found  the  enemy  already  in  the  place,  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  rear-guard.  There  was  notliing 
left  but  to  give  the  order  to  retreat  to  the  rest  of  the 
troops. 

Tlie  General-in-Chief  continued  to  observe  the 
enemy  as  long  as  possible,  but  could  not  discover 
more  than  about  20,000  men,  who  did  not  advance 
with  the  eagerness  they  usually  displayed  when 
Bonaparte  was  at  tlieir  head.  He  was  convinced 
that  Bonaparte  had  turned  back,  and  sorely  regretted 
that  his  intentions  had  been  frustrated  by  the  preci- 
pitate retreat  of  Count  Langeron.  He  proceeded  to 
Goldberg,  in  order  to  have  a  conference  with  this 
general,  but  he  found  the  town  quite  denerted,  and 
no  troops  bcliind  Goldberg.  An  aide-de-camp  was 
instantly  dispat^-hed  to  the  Prussian  rear-guard,  with 
orders  to  throw  six  battalions  into  the  town,  and 
these  luckily  arrived  twfore  the  enemy.  Some  aides- 
de-camp,  sent  after  Count  Langeron,  found  him  at 
Seichau,  on  the  chauss^  to  Jauer^  in  full  retreat. 
Tlie  General-in-Chief  sent  him  orders  "  to  turn 
back  instantly  and  resume  the  position  at  Gold- 
l»erg."  Tlie  fate  of  the  anuy  hmig  on  this  move- 
ment :  Guneral  Count  Laugeron  executed  it. 

General  von  York  had  lost  his  rear-guard  by  the 
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occupation  of  Goldberg  ;  early  on  tlie  23rd  therefore 
he  directed  a  brigade  to  ad\'ance  from  Rochlitz  until 
it  reached  a  position  parallel  to  Goldberg.  Count 
Langcron's  corps  reached  the  position  behind  Gold- 
berg, but  the  Wolfeberg,  which  should  have  secured 
the  left  flank,  and  gave  to  the  position  its  pecnliar 
strength,  was  already  in  the  handH  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  fonning  behind  this  hill  for  the  attack  on 
Ljaugeron's  corps.  The  capture  of  Goldberg  seemed 
to  them  probably  too  difficult,  as  one  attempt  had 
completely  failed.  The  town  had  old  walls,  which 
hatl  been  prepared  for  defence  during  the  night,  as 
far  a»  time  allowed,  and  judicious  use  had  been  made 
of  them. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  brigade  belon^ng 
to  York's  corps,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Katzbach, 
had  to  encounter  an  attack  of  the  enemy  *b  ca\'aliy. 
The  country  there  is  flat,  but  to  the  south  and  south- 
east  of  Goldberg  it  is  wooded  and  hiUy.  It  was 
imix>ssible  to  compute  the  enemy's  strength  ;  a  Cf^ 
tain,  whom  we  took  prisoner,  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  Napoleon  that  morning.  A  number  of  troops 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neudorff. 

Tlie  army  was  divided  by  defiles,  and  Count 
Längeren*»  corps  alone  had  a  tactically  strong  posi- 
tion, which  was  however  much  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  the  AV^oifsberg.  Should  the  enemy  advance  towards 
Kroitsch,  Groldberg  and  the  position  behind  it  must 
be  immediately  abandoned  ;  this  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  the  whole  position  on  the 
Katzbaoh. 

Tlie  General-in-Chief  tlierefore,  about  one  p.m., 
gave  the  order  for  breaking  oflT  the  action,  and 
beginning  tlie  counter-march  to  Jauer,  where  he  in- 
tended to  concentrate  the  whole  army.     The  loss  of 
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Prussian  troops  again  exceeded  a  thousand  men. 
Count  Langeron's  corps  had  lost  hardly  half  that 
number ;  meanwhile  they  had  repulsed  the  enemy 
several  times,  maintained  their  position,  and  silenced 
the  firing;  and  now,  after  marching  and  coimter- 
roarching  the  whole  night,  they  had  again  to  make 
a  stout  march-  Tliis  excited  great  discontent  Ge- 
neral Count  Langeron  wished  to  remain  <iuiot ;  this 
was  not  allowed,  and  he  consequently  believed  that 
this  new  counter-march  enabled  him  to  prove  clearly 
that  it  had  been  perfectly  unnecessary  to  make  him 
return  to  Goldberg  on  the  previous  niglit. 

The  actions  were  broken  off  in  a  very  skilful 
manner,  and  the  retreat  commenced  in  the  best  order; 
meanwhile  night  fell,  and  gaps  arose  in  York's  corps, 
whicii  wa«  marching  on  cross-roads.  One  column  in 
consequence  got  scattered,  and  could  not  be  brought 
into  order  again  until  the  morning  of  the  2-lth  of 
August  Four  battalions  of  Landwehr,  which  went 
astray,  and  knew  not  where  they  were,  fell  in  with 
the  Russian  baggage,  marched  with  it,  and  so  at  last 
leftched  Schweidnitz.  This  circumstance  greatly 
irritated  General  von  York  ;  he  thought  that  the 
Prussian  amiy  would  be  quite  ruined  by  fatiguing 
marches  and  incessant  exertions  before  it  came  to  a 
battle. 

Peculiar  circumstance» — especially  the  difficult 
task  imposed  on  the  anny  of  never  losing  sight  of 
the  enemy,  yet  never  engaging  in  any  decisive  action 
with  them — had  demanded  great  exertions.  This 
moreover  gave  uccaäion  to  very  contradictory  orders 
in  the  course  <jf  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  various 
accounts  received.  An  accurate  survey  of  the  eir* 
cuniHtances  was  netMjftsary,  in  order  ]>roi>orly  Ui  esti- 
mate the  proixjedings  of  tlie  General-in-Chief;  with- 
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out  this  he  miiHt  appear  irresolute,  and  at  variance 
with  himself  ajs  to  -what  he  really  wanted.  Discon- 
tent among  the  foreign  troops,  inexperience  in  his 
own,  and  amongst  their  leaders  dissatLsfivction,  and 
demands  which  could  not  be  fulfilled, — truly  such  a 
8tat43  of  things  required  speedy  help,  and  this  was 
only  to  be  sought  for  in  some  great  and  successful 
event  in  the  war. 

But  the  Geueral-iu -Chief  had  taJten  his  resolution 
to  receive  battle  on  the  open  hilly  ground  to  the 
back  of  Jauer,  in  case  the  enemy  advanced  further. 
If  they  remained  stationary,  he  would  go  himself  to 
meet  and  attack  them.  Should  the  battle  be  lost, 
things  could  not  be  worse  than  they  were  ;  and  if  he 
gained  the  victory,  everything  would  probably  be 
put  straight. 

On  the  24th,  tlie  enemy  quietly  remained  in  their 
positions  at  Goldberg,  and  behind  the  Katzlmch,  and 
the  same  on  the  25th.  Tliia  made  us  believe  tliat 
Bonaparte  had  marched  ofl'  with  a  portion  of  his 
army,  although  we  could  arrive  at  no  certainty  on 
the  subject,  and  spies  reported  that  a  considerable 
anny  was  still  standing  in  front  of  us.  On  the  25th 
intelligence  reachtfd  us,  through  some  partisans, 
roaming  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haynau,  that 
the  cnomv's  third  corps  had  passed  Haynau  on  its 
march  back  to  Bunzlau.  The  General-in-Chief 
resolved,  in  consequence,  t-o  attack  the  enemy  on  the  i 
26th.  All  was  prepared  in  the  army,  and  the  two  ■ 
days'  rest  had  given  time  to  put  the  arms  again  into  ^ 
good  condition,  and  to  complete  the  ammunition  and 
provisions. 

Baron  von  Sacken  had  displayed  in  some  pre- 
vious affairs  all  the  qualities  (»fa  good  general.  The 
General-in-Cliicf  wiis  not  yet  personally  acquaintod 
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with  him  ;  he  repaired  to  hi»  head-quarters  on  the 
25th,  to  testify  his  approval  of  him,  and  to  leani  hi» 
views  on  tlie  situation  of  the  Silesian  Army.  He 
left  him  very  well  satisfied,  for  ho  found  that,  if  the 
leaders  of  the  other  two  corps  entertained  opinions 
which  did  not  accord  with  his  own,  General  Baron 
von  Sacken  entered  fliUy  into  his  views. 

Orders  were  therefore  given,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  for  the  anny  to  break  up.  The  intentions 
were  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Katzboch,  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  edge  of  its  left  valley,  then  to  engage 
tiieir  attention  in  front,  and  fall  upon  them,  on  the 
right  ilank  and  rear,  with  Count  Longeron's  corps 
and  a  portion  of  York's  corps,  wliich  was  to  cross 
the  Katzbach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goldberg. 
But,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  march  to  the  Katzbach, 
and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  dis- 
position, the  march  was  ordered  in  three  columns : — 

Ist  column.  Count  Langeron's  corps  was  directed 
to  advance  on  the  chauss^  from  Jauer  to  Goldberg, 
by  Heunersdorf,  Seichau,  Lasnig,  and  Rochlitz.  As 
this  ohauBS(3e  skirts  the  foot  of  the  wooded  mountain 
cliain  which  runs  down  from  Hiri^hberg  and  the 
Bohemian  confines,  one  brigade  of  the  corps  was  to 
proceed  upon  the  wooded  heights,  to  cover  the  march 
to  Goldberg. 

2nd  column.  York's  corps  was  directed  to  march 
by  Alt  Jauer,  Brechtulshof,  and  Nieder-Crayn,  to 
the  Katzbacb. 

3rd  coUimri.  Sacken's  corjwt  was  to  march  by 
Dohnau  to  the  Katzbach. 

By  this  disposition,  the  corps  of  Langeron  and 
York  were  divided  in  their  march  from  Alt  Jauer 
to  Nieder-Crayn  by  the  Niesse,  a  bnwk  ninning 
in  a  valley  about  130  feet  deep,  of  which  tho  ridge 
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to  the  right  is  the  highest.  From  Uiis  rid^  a 
plateau  extends  towards  Liegnitz,  which  may  he 
considered  a  plain,  as  it  is  only  slightly  hilly, 
and  the  8])rings  (near  which  the  villages  are 
situated)  pour  great  quantities  of  water  into  Üie 
Katzbach. 

The  corps  of  York  and  Sacken  were,  therefore, 
closely  united  on  this  march  as.  far  a»  Nieder-Crajm, 
after  whicii  Sacken's  corps  remained  alone  on  the 
above-mentioned  plateau,  and  the  corps  of  Coimt 
Langeron  and  York  united.  If  Count  Langeron 
was  letl  to  his  own  resources  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  march,  still  he  possessed  the  advantage 
of  finding,  during  its  course,  two  positions  well 
adapted  to  a  corps  of  15,000  to  20,000  men,  wliich, 
with  the  flanks  secured,  are  almost  impregnable. 
The  principal  jxfsition  is  behind  Hennersdorf,  where 
the  right  wing  rests  on  Schlaup,  the  left  on  tlie 
mountains,  having  the  viUage  of  Hermsdorf  in  its 
rear.  The  second  position  is  a  German  mile  further 
on,  witli  Seichau  in  front.  It  requires  fewer  troc^ 
but  does  not  command  the  opposite  hills,  which  the 
first  position  at  Hennersdorf  docs  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous uiauuer.  As  in  both  positions  the  right 
wing  rests  on  the  Neisse,  and  the  left  on  the  moun- 
tain-chain, the  necessarj'  measures  for  covering  the 
wings  are  the  same  in  both.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  one  brigade  to  march  along  the  mountains^  to 
cover  the  left  wing.  The  right  was  secured  by  the 
inarch  of  York's  coq>s. 

The  advanced  posts  of  Langeron*s  corps  were 
stationed  in  Prausnitz  and  Kochlit^  on  the  2.'}th. 
Those  of  York's  corps  along  the  Katzbach,  and 
tliose  of  Sackcns  cori>s  (touching  York's),  towards 
Liegnitz. 
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THE    BATTliE   ON   THE    KATZBACH.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  advanced  posts 
stationed  in  the  district  from  Prausnitz  to  Kroitsch 
(where  the  Neisse  flows  into  tlie  Katzbadi),  reported 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  already  dri\'ing 
hack  the  outposts. 

The  General-in-Chief,  who  was  with  the  central 
column  (York's  corps),  made  the  army  continue  to 
march,  until  the  reix)rta  became  so  decisive  about 
eleven  a.m.  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  enemy 
was  advancing,  perhaps  to  seek  him  out,  and  offer 
battle.  He  therefore  gave  orders  for  all  the  corps  to 
halt,  and  to  draw  up  concealed,  until  the  enemy's 
intentions  were  more  developed.  Should  the  enemy 
make  no  farther  advance  by  one  o'clock, — that  is,  in 
two  hours,  thus  showing  that  his  movement  was 
only  a  reconuuissance, — the  army  would  contmue  its 
march  according  to  tlie  former  disposition. 

A  violent  storm  of  rain  had  set  in,  which  pre- 
vented anything  being  seen.  The  Groneral-in-Chicf 
halted  at  Brechtelshof,  where  York's  corps  took  up  a 
position,  while  the  chief  of  the  stafi'  repaired  to  the 
advanced  guard  in  order  to  observe  the  enemy's 
movements.  At  Christianshohe  he  met  with  the 
Prussian  rear-guard,  which  was  retiring  before  the 
enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  Hankers  even  were 
left  behind,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  sight.  These 
troop»  could  give  no  other  account,  but  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  Katzbach  in  considerable 
masses,  and  were  follo\ving  by  Nieder-Crayn  upon 
the  plateau. 

*  Colonel  Cathcart,  in  hia  "  Cominentanea  on  the  War  in 
Bumia  and  (»ormauy  in  JS12-13,"  mentionn  this  bnttlr  ns  one  of 
ÜW  mofl  brilliont  and  dpcinivc  victories  recorded  on  behalf  of  the 
AUie«.     Marahftl  Mactlonald  was  in  command  of  fchp  French  army. 
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The  enemy  liiid  sent  out  no  flankers  cither,  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  get  near  enough  to  observe  what 
follows.* 

A  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  which  might  be 
computed  at  3,000  horse,  with  many  batteries,  was 
discovered  coming  from  Nieder-Crayn,  with  the  left 
wing  towards  Jänowitz.  Infantry  followed  on  the 
same  road,  but  few  battalions  were  as  yet  arrived 
on  the  plateau.  The  front,  and  the  attention  of 
the  army  seemed  directed  towards  Eichholz.  This 
led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

If  York's  corps,  resting  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Neisse  valley,  advances  rapidly,  in  an  hour  it  can 
reach  the  point  where  the  defile  fitjm  Nieder-Crayn 
leads  on  to  tlie  plateau.  In  this  interval  of  time, 
from  10,000  to  12,000  of  the  enemy's  troops  may 
have  arrived  on  the  plateau,  consequently  Yorks 
corps  will  encounter  at  most  20,000  men. 

Should  the  enemy  march  in  two  columns  (admit- 
ting that  in  the  reconnoissance  a  column  coming  from 
Dohnau  ou  the  plateau  could  not  be  seen),  in  this 
case  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  might  be  found  on 
the  plateau.  These  would  not  bo  quite  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  coq)s  of  York  and  Sacken,  who 
would  then  fight  united.  There  was  therefore  not 
a  moment  to  lose  for  assuming  the  offensive.  Two 
points  were  of  paramount  importance  to  us,  and  for 
the  success  of  our  attack :  these  were — 

1.  The  heights  between  Eidiholz  and  Christians- 
höhe, and 

2.  The  little  village  of  Balawic  on  the  edge  of 
the  valley  of  the  Neisse. 

An  officer  was  now  dispatched  to  GJenerol  von 


♦  See  previoxia  memoire,  Part  I. 
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Sacken,  to  coiiimunicatG  to  him  the  disposition,  and 
invite  lum  to  direct  himself  with  hia  corps  upon 
Eichholz. 

Directions  were  given  to  bring  up  a  1  -i-pounder 
battery  from  York's  corps,  between  Christianshöhe 
and  Eichholz,  wliich  was  intended  by  its  fire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point. 

Two  briorades  and  a  half  were  to  continue  to 
advance,  but  without  deploying,  along  the  ridge,  lie- 
tween  Christianshöhe  and  the  edge  of  the  valley. 
A  lialf  brigade  was  to  form  tlie  connection  between 
York's  corps  and  that  of  Count  Langeron.  One 
brigade  was  to  remain  as  a  reserve. 

Before  the  troops  of  this  corps  had  got  into  mo- 
tion, a  12-pounder  battery  opened  an  unexpected  fire 
from  the  above-mentioned  height  at  Eichholz  upon 
the  enemy  who  had  begun  to  advance,  but  wns  then 
obliged  to  halt  to  engage  in  a  cannonade.  It  was 
discovered  to  be  tho  artillery  of  General  von  Sacken, 
wlio  had,  even  before  receiving  instructions,  ap- 
proached Eiuhholz,  ajid,  perceiving  the  importance 
of  this  height,  speedily  occupied  it  with  a  12-pounder 
battery,  although  it  lay  out  of  the  direction  of  his 
line  of  march.  This  circumstance,  wliich  proved  the 
military  correctness  of  General  Sacken  s  eye,  not  only 
mainly  contributed  to  the  speedy  decision  of  the 
battle,  but  produced  a  lasting  esteem  and  attachment 
for  him  in  the  whole  Prussian  corps.* 

•  The  day  ofler  the  battle  tho  Gcnenü-in-Chier,  speaking  of 
it  to  some  officers  and  Boldicr»,  wiid,  '*  We  owo  a  groat  deal  to 
QcDonil  Tou  Sacken;  hia  l2-|X)uudorB  ou  the  EichhoLz  heights 
&cilitAted  our  work,  hia  cavalry  in  Sehoationi's  rear  completed  tlie 
wicUtiy.  Ia^  us  hold  ihn  man  in  honour."  These  word.i  were 
hardly  i^wken  when  they  were  already  known  throuf^hout  the 
Fntaaian  army.  General  Hacken  accidentally  rode  down  tho 
cohunn  of  York*a  corps.    The  office»  saluted  him  respectfully 
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The  ground  wns  iincliilating,  and  tlio  nvin  80  vio- 
lent, that  both  causes  combined  prevented  the  French 
army  from  (llwt)vtjrlng  the  ai)|)roach  of  our  infantry 
until  it  had  left  the  little  village  of  Belawic  fer  in  the 
rear.  The  French  infantry  rushed  to  the  attack, 
but  in  the  violent  rain  few  muskets  went  off,  so  that 
between  some  battalions  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  in  which  the  enemy's  infantry  got  the  worst 
Our  iniantry  continued  to  advance  in  conformity  to 
the  disposition ;  it  was  supported  by  the  artilleiy, 
which  had  formed  into  one  great  battery  on  the 
right  wing  ;  and  the  enemy's  infantry,  threatened 
on  its  line  of  retreat,  began  to  abandon  the  field. 

Tliereupon  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  an  onslaught, 
rather  to  gain  time  for  the  retreat,  than  to  decide  the 
combat.  Our  infantry  could  not  fire ;  nothing 
therefore  was  left  for  us  but  to  bid  defiance,  in  dose 
nias-ses,  to  the  liostile  cavalry,  until  our  cavalry  could 
come  to  our  support. 

When  our  cavalry  came  up,  the  horse  got  too 
much  scattered  in  the  fight,  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  decide  it  or  rout  the  enemy,  until  the  Russian 
cavalrj'  of  Sacken's  corps  took  them  on  the  left  fiank, 
between  Eichholz  and  Jiinowitz,  and  the  two  last 
regiments  of  the  Prussian  reserve  cavalry  came  on  in 
close  columna 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  now  became  genermL 
Their  artillery  attempted  to  save  it,  but  the  guns 
got  stuck  and  overthrown  in  the  steep  road  on  the 
ridge  to  Nieder-Crayn,  so  that  five  batteries  of  six 

and  in  silence,  a«  bocame  thorn.  But  the  soldiers  on  recognixing 
him  broke  out  into  a  prolonged  joyfiil  hurrah,  a»  became  iMem. 
General  voii  Sacken  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  one  m  well  w 
the  other  of*  theee  unafieetcd  oxpreemons  of  approbation  and 
e«beem. 
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piecee,  with  their  carriages,  fell  into  our  hands. 
Some  hostile  battalions,  forming  the  rear-guard,  re- 
treated in  good  order,  in  squares,  beyond  Nieder- 
Crayii,  when  night  set  in,  and  the  darkness  was 
intense.  The  field  of  battle  was  so  saturated  by  the 
incessant  rain,  that  a  great  portion  of  our  infantry, 
the  Landwehr  in  particular  (who  had  no  half-boots), 
left  their  shoes  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  followed  tlie 
enemy  barefoot. 

While  all  this  was  passing  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  raging  Neissc,  the  cannonade  on  the  left  bank 
retired  &,rther  and  farther  towards  Jauer,  and 
General  Count  Langeron  sent  word  how  he  had  gra- 
dually lost  the  village  of  Seichau,  occupied  by  his 
advanced  guard,  then  the  position  behind  it,  then  the 
village  of  Hennersdorf,  and  gave  notice  that  probably 
be  should  be  unable  to  hold  his  position  on  the  last 
height.  This  seemed  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  as  Count  Langeron  must  have  had 
about  130  pieces  of  artillery  in  that  position ;  and 
on  this  rainy  day,  when  neither  cavalry  nor  infantry 
could  advance  rapidly,  the  guns  could  o^Kirate  very 
decisively. 

The  General-in-Chief,  however,  caused  the  reserve 
brigade  of  York's  corps  immediately  to  advance  on 
Schlauphof,  in  order  to  faU  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
corps  attacking  Geneml  Count  Langeron.  When 
the  enemy  was  totally  routed  near  Nieder-Crayn, 
witli  the  loss  of  his  guns,  the  General-in-Chief 
dispatched  an  officer  of  liis  suite*  to  Count  Lan- 
geron to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  afiairs,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  combining  their  oxertiuns  to 
make  use  of  the  victory.  It  then  came  out  tliat 
Count  Langeron  had  taken  his  own  peculiar  view  of 
•  The  Author,  t-  Part  I. 
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the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  and  arranged  his 
measures  accordingly.  Ho  had  entertained  the  firm 
belief  that  tlie  General  in-Chief  would  accept  no 
battle»  but  give  vray  as  heretofore.  In  this  view  he 
had  sent  back  his  whole  artillery  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  thirty  pieces  of  6-pounders)  with 
an  escort  beyond  Jaiier,  and  had  not  allowed  his 
troops  to  ofler  any  great  resistance  anywhere.  The 
result  of  this  was  th»t  the  enemy,  continuing  to 
push  forWi;rd  his  riglit  wing  along  the  mountain», 
had  already  reached  Hermsdt)rf  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  would  have  unquestionably  driven  Count 
Langeron  from  his  strong  position,  had  not  the 
occurrences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nieder-Crayn, 
and  the  advance  of  tlie  brigade  of  York's  corps  to 
Schlduphof,  forced  them  to  make  another  disposition. 

It  was,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  Count  Longeron  to  have  formed  such 
erroneous  conclusions.  He  wished  to  retrieve  hi» 
mistake,  but  it  waa  too  late.  The  enemy  gained 
flennersdorf  on  their  retreat,  and  when  it  grew  dark 
retained  the  position  behind  this  place.  The  brigade 
in  the  mountains  had  also  been  attacked,  but  had 
gone  to  meet  the  enemy,  having  placed  its  artillery 
to  advantageously  that  it  had  been  able  to  repulse 
the  enemy  totally.  Count  Langeron  instantly  re- 
called the  artillery  he  had  sout  back,  and  measures 
were  taken,  if  the  enemy  (as  was  likely)  retreated  in 
the  night,  for  immediately  discovering  it  and  pur- 
suing him  at  once. 

Towardn  evening  the  Cos.sack8  on  the  right  wing 
reported  to  General  Baron  von  Sacken,  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  one  column  across  the 
Katzbach,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  Silesian  Army.     General  Sacken  dispatched 
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his  reserve  against  this  column,  which  fell  in  whh  it 
just  before  it  grew  dark,  routed  it,  and  made  a 
number  of  prisoners,  amongst  whom  wa«  a  general ; 
whereujion  the  enemy  retreated  across  the  Katzbach. 
Thus  ended  the  day,  which  had  seen  four  actions. 

We  afterwards  learnt  that  Marshal  Macdonald 
bad  been  charged  by  Napoleon  to  drive  back  tlie 
Silesian  Army  into  the  interior  of  Silesia.  His  army 
waa  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  the  Silesian  Army, 
and  he  proceeded  according  to  the  following  dis- 
position : — 

One  division  (Püthod's  forming  the  right  \^^ng 
of  the  army)  was  detached,  with  orders  to  advance 
through  the  mountains  towards  Jauer. 

The  5th  corps  advanced  on  the  road  from  Gold- 
berg to  Jttuer. 

The  11th  and  3rd  corps,  were  to  cross  the  Katz- 
badi  between  fiiegnit»  and  Kroitsch,  and  traverse 
the  plateau  to  Jauor. 

The  2nd  rivalry  corps,  under  General  Sebastiani, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Uth  and  3rd  corps  over 
the  plateau  towards  Jauer. 

The  35th  division  of  the  11th  corps  engaged  in 
action  with  York's  coq>8,  and  was  driven  back  by 
Nieder-Crayn  ;  and  the  36tli  division  retreated  with- 
out fighting  by  the  little  Dehnau  bridge,  by  which  it 
came,  and  conser|uently  lost  nothing  but  its  anunu- 
nition- waggons.* 

The  enemy's  3rd  corjis  could  not  pass  the  bridges 
by  which  it  ought  to  have  gone,  and  was  obliged  to 
seek  another  passage  further  doi^n,  and  thus  lost 

•  The  3Ut  ilivisiDii  of  llio  llth  coqw  undtT  Oeneml  T#«lni, 
ftbout  7000  iDfii  Wiit}i  14  gunn,  nmrched  on  the  2Uth  of  Aupfiut  by 
Spiller  btwnrdu  llinchberg,  and  wo«  not  oDj^ged  in  an}  action 
on  that  (lay 
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four  hours.      Its  attack   came   too  late,   and 
repulsed.     General  Sobastiaui  was  beaten, 

Marelial  Macdonald  was  with  the  5th  corps  on  the 
chaussee,  but  kx»  neither  the  attack  of  the  rigiit  wing 
(PUthods  di\nsion),  nor  that  of  the  11th  corps,  nor 
General  Sebastiani's,  succeeded,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  eutorprise. 

The  result  of  the  26tli  of  August  for  the  Silesian 
army  was  the  acquisition  of  thirty  guns  with  their  fl 
proper   ammunition    waggons  and  some    thousand      ' 
prisoners :    their   loss   was   inconsiderable.       York's  ^ 
corps  had  not  above  300  killed  and  wounded.  ■ 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
victory,  and  to  allow  the  enemy  no  time  to  recover 
and  collect  his  forces.     But  the  rain,  like  a  torrenty  h 
continued  unceasingly,  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  V 
to   kindle   or  keep  up  a  fire  in  the  open  air  for 
cooking.  ^1 

The  General-in-Chief  proceeded  to  Brechtelshof^' 
during  the  night,  to  send  his  report  to  the  royal  head-  r 
quarters,  and  to  give  out  fresh  orders.  From  hence  fl 
York's  corps  received  instructions  to  break  up  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  to 
follow  the  enemy  across  the  Katzbach,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  victory.  The  execution  of  this 
order,  which  only  reached  General  von  York  about 
five  A.M.,  met  with  great  difficulties.  The  Neiaae 
was  already  much  swollen ;  the  infantry  waded 
through  up  to  the  waist  in  water,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  column  only  reached  Kroitsch  about  eight 
A.M.,  which  they  found  still  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Ho  was  dislodged,  and  the  Katzbach  was  still  pass- 
able, but  the  water  rose  every  moment.  In  waiding 
through  the  Neisse  at  Nieder-Crayn,  the  column  had 
got  very  much  scattered. 
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As  the  enemy's  troops  showed  themselves  on  the 
heights  behind  Kroitsch,  York's  corps  waited  there 
for  the  troops  that  were  following ;  and  when  these 
arrived  about  noon,  the  Katzbach  was  no  longer 
passable.  On  the  other  side  there  was  nothing 
but  hostile  cavab-y,  with  little  artillery  and  no 
infantry. 

On  the  27th,*  the  whole  day  was  spent  by 
York's  corps  in  vain  attempts  to  cross.  Sacken 's 
corps  marched  upon  Liognitz,  where  they  passed 
the  Katzbaoh  without  difficulty,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Haynau.  At  daybreak  Langeron's  corps 
first  became  aware  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  pur- 
sued him  to  Goldberg;  they  overtook  him  even 
before  reaching  Goldberg,  where  he  had  |>osted  a 
roar-guard  to  cover  his  march  through  the  town. 
About  1400  men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  formed 
a  square  which  defied  Langeron's  cavalry.  When 
they  were  at  last  enfiladed  by  the  artillery,  and  gaps 
arose,  Langeron  s  cavalr)'  broke  in  and  took  prisoners 
all  that  were  not  cut  down.  Thereupon  began  a 
flight  tlirough  Goldberg,  which  was  throngod  to 
excess,  and  many  more  pieces  of  artillery  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

The  rapid  Deichsel,  in  general  an  insignificant 
stream,  was  likewise  so  much  swollen,  that  the 
French  were  only  able  to  cross  it  at  Pilgmmsdorf, 
with  great  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cavalry,  of  the  corps  of  Langeron  and 
York,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  brook,  the  enemy  aban- 

•  On  the  27th  of  AugoBt  tho  battle  of  Dresden  wa«  fouijht. 
Kapuleou  furcfd  the  Grand  Army  to  retront,  which,  on  the  29tli, 
cngngcd  at  Kulm  with  Vaudamiue,  who  wa»  totally  dcfoaitHl  and 
taken  priminur. 
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doned  all  their  guns  and  carriages  which  had  not  yet 
crossed  over.  The  number  of  priaoners  and  carria)^ 
taken  here  was  very  considerable.  S 

All  the  troops  which  had  talien  the  direction  of 
Bimzlau  on  the  27th,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  ^ 
Deicbself   escaped    beyond    Bunzlau  on  the  28th.  f 
Meanwhile,  the  division  that  had  been  engaged  with 
Count  Langeron  on   the  26th  made  its  retreat  by 
Goldberg  and  Pilgramsdorf  upon  Lowenberg,  where 
the  5th  and  11th  corps  (as  many  as  arrived  in  any 
order)  succeeded  in  crossing  theßober.   Afterwards  it  H 
became  quite  impossible  to  cross  the  Bober  at  Li^wen-  ^ 
berg,  from  its  overflowing,  and  all  who  only  then 
arrived  there  were  forced  to  proceed  to  Bunzlau  on 
the  29tli,  and  attempt  the  passage  there.  M 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Langeron*8  corps  entered 
Lauterseiffen  soon  after  tlie  Bober  had  become  im- 
passable at  Lowenbcrg,  and  just  as  a  number  of 
ftigitives  from  tlie  district  of  Plagwitz  were  martliing 
off  to  Bunzlau.  The  corps  would  have  pursued  them, 
had  not  a  hostile  column  been  just  then  seen  ap- 
proBclung  Lowenberg  from  Zobten.  This  was  Pii- 
thod's  division,  which,  after  making  varioxis  attempts 
to  cross  the  Bober  frvim  Hirschberg  to  Lahn  without 
succeeding  anywhere,  now  wanted  to  cross  at  Lowen-  ^ 
berg.  ^ 

Greneral  Count  Langeron  caused  bis  advanced 
guard  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Weinberg,  by  which 
movement  PiithtKl  s  division  was  quite  cut  off  from 
Bunzlau.  He  then  ordered  the  attack.  This  ended 
in  the  entire  division,  with  guns,  carriages,  eaglea, 
&C.,  being  either  captured  ur  cut  down,  after  refusing 
to  lay  down  their  arms  when  they  were  surrounded, 
llie  officers  and  soldiers  who  stiempted  to   ihnm 
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tliemselves  into  tlie  water,  in  order  to  reach  Löwen- 
berg, were  drowned  ;  a  few  only  swam  to  the  other 
bank. 

The  3rd  corps,  after  an  inconsiderable  aflair  at 
Bunzlau,  reached  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Bober. 

Some  battalions  of  Prussian  troops,  which  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  into  the  town  of  Bunzlau,  took  the 
bridges  and  penetrated  into  Tillcndorf.  The  enemy 
however  turned  about,  and  forced  tliem  to  retreat, 
which  they  did  luider  the  protection  of  Russian 
troops ;  and  this  ended  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  battle  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  which,  though  not  bloody  in  itself,  was  as 
important  in  its  consequences  as  the  most  bloody 
battles.  Till  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September  prisoners 
continued  to  be  brought  in  on  all  sides ;  the  country 
militia  (Landsturm)  in  the  mountains  on  our  left 
ßank  took  an  active  part  in  this.  From  1 8,000  to 
20,000  prisoners,  above  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
more  than  300  amnmnition  and  hospital  waggons, 
baggage,  &c.,  remained  in  our  hands.  But  what 
was  of  greater  consequence  than  all  the  rest,  was 
the  spirit  that  now  pervaded  the  army,  which  must 
be  considered  the  result  of  this  battle. 

The  General-in-Chief  had  shown  that  he  well 
knew  how  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  passing 
firom  a  prudent  defence  to  a  bold  attack,  which  must 
produce  great  results.  After  the  battle  he  had  done 
everything  to  instigate  them  all  to  exert  their  utmost 
strength  in  the  pursuit ;  and  his  words — "  with  some 
bodily  exertion  now  you  may  spare  a  new  battle," 
— had  turned  out  true. 

The  army  was  itself  amazed  at  the  great  results, 
a«  each  individual  had  only  been  able  to  notice  a 
small  part  of  tlio  pursuit.     All  unite<l  in  praise  of 
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the  leader,  and  the  apprübation  of  rescued   SUi 
was   in  itself  an  agrueable  reward  for  tha  Ktiadaa 
soldiers. 

General  Langeron  felt  his  error;  he  liad  retrieved 
it  in  a  brilliant  manner.  It  was  now  become  evident 
that  the  contumacy  he  had  shown  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  his  apprehensions,  and  that  he  was  neither 
wanting  in  zeal  nor  good  will.  The  General-in-Chief 
overlooked  the  past,  and  thought  only  of  the  means 
of  preserving  harmony  in  future.  B 

General  Baron  von  Sacken  had  done  bo  much  in 
this  battle,  that  it  would  have  been  ungrateful  of  the 
Commander-in-CIiief  not  to  acknowledge  it.  How- 
ever, General  von  Sacken  perceived  from  the  distinc- 
tions conferred  on  him  by  the  Sovereigns,  what 
honourable  mention  must  have  been  made  of  him. 

Thus  by  otie  dai/s  work  all  discord,  all  ill-humour  ■! 
in  the  heart  of  the  Silesian  Army,  was  removed,  and 
in  the  subsequent  seven  months,  until  its  dispersion 
after  the  peace,  no  complaint,  no  discontent  again 
occurred.  Eveiy  one  served  willingly  under  General 
von  Blücher,  and  the  deeds  performed  by  this  army, 
in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  will  sufficiently  prove 
to  posterity  that  it  must  have  been  animated  by  a 
rare  spirit  of  confidence  and  concord. 

August  30th. — ^The  army  approached  the  Bober; 
on  the  31st  it  advanced  tu  the  Quelsa.  The  enemy 
retreated  from  its  left  bank,  after  some  inconsiderable 
actions. 

September  Ist. — ^The  General-in-Chief  caused  the 
army  to  rest,  fire  a  feu  de.  jote,  and  sing  a  Te  Deum. 
He  had  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 

' '  Silesia  is  freed  from  the  enemy.  To  your 
courage,  brave  soldiers  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies  under  my  orders,  to  your  exertions  and  per- 
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ince,  to  your  patience  and  endurance  of  hard- 
ships and  privations,  I  owe  the  good  fortune  of 
having  snatclied  a  fine  province  from  the  hands  of  a 
greedy  enemy. 

"  In  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach,  the  enemy  came 
to  meet  you  with  defiance.  Courageously,  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  you  issued  fi-om  behind 
your  heights.  You  scorned  to  attack  them  witii 
musketry -fire ;  you  advanced  without  a  halt ;  your 
bayonets  drove  them  down  the  steep  ridge  of  the 
valley  of  the  raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach. 

"  Afterwards  you  waded  through  rivers  and 
brooks,  swollen  with  rain.  You  passed  nights  in 
mud.  You  suffered  from  want  of  provisions,  ad 
the  impassable  roads  and  want  of  conveyance  hin- 
dered the  baggage  from  following.  You  have 
struggled  with  cold,  wet,  privations,  and  want  of 
clotliing;  nevertlieless  you  did  not  murmur,  and, 
with  groat  exertions,  you  pursued  your  routed  foe. 
Receive  my  thanks  for  such  laudable  conduct.  The 
man  alone  who  unites  such  qualities  is  a  true 
soldier. 

"  A  hundred  and  three  cannons,  two  hundred  and 
fi^fty  ammunition  waggons,  the  enemy's  field-hos- 
pitals, their  field-forges,  their  flour-waggons,  one 
general  of  division,  two  generals  of  brigade,  a  great 
number  of  colonels,  staff,  and  other  oflicers,  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners,  two  eagles,  and  other  trophies, 
are  in  your  hands.  'The  terror  of  your  arms  has  so 
seized  upt^n  the  rest  of  your  opponents,  tliat  they 
will  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of  your  bayonets.  You 
liave  seen  the  roads  and  fields  between  the  Katzbach 
and  Bolier:  tliey  bear  the  signs  of  the  terror  and 
confusion  of  your  enemy. 

'*  Let  us  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of 
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Armies,  by  whose  help  you  overthrew  the  foe,  and 
in  public  worship  thank  Him  for  the  glorious  yictoiy 
vouchsafed  to  us.  Let  a  thrice-repeated  volley  con- 
clude the  hour  which  you  consecrate  to  devotion. 
Then  go  seek  your  foe  anew. 

(Signed)  "Von  Bluchkr." 
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Bonaparte  advancea  with  reiaTorcements  by  Bautzen. — Takes  up 
tho  army  defeated  uii  tliu  Kiitzbiieli,  and  gue«  to  meet  the  SU&- 
eian  urmy  to  offer  battle. — Combat  at  HoL^likipcIi  üiiJ  Gloeaen. — 
Interrupted  ftction  at  lU'iclieubach  and  Gürlitz. — Tiie  Sileaian 
Army  nion-hes  by  Otttritr  ou  tbe  rigbt  flnnk  of  the  King  of 
Naples. — Combat  at  Lobau. — The  öUesian  Army  advances  to 
Bautzen. — Tho  Bituation  of  both  amiiee  considered, — ^Necea- 
aity  for  concerting  a  new  plan  of  operatioos. 

September  2nd. — The  army  proceeded  with  the 
advanced  guards  as  far  as  the  Ncisse.  On  the  3rd, 
it  crossed  the  Neisse  by  two  bridges — a  pontoon  and 
a  trestle-bridge — and  encamped  on  the  Laudakrone. 
This  day  our  partisans  turned  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  anny ;  at  WUrsthen,  in  their  rear,  they 
took  a  battalion  which  waa  escorting  an  ammunition 
waggon,  and  blew  up  the  ammunition  which  they 
could  not  bring  with  them. 

On  the  4th,  the  army,  in  three  columns  (of 
which  the  centre  one  consisted  of  tho  Prussian 
corps  d'armde),  proceeded  by  Bischofswerda  to  con- 
centrate at  Bautzen. 

When  the  advanced  guard  came  out  by  Hocb- 
kirch,  it  engaged  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  which 
retired  slowly.  Great  clouds  of  dust  were  observed 
in  the  plains  of  Bautzen,  moving  toward  us.  Soon 
after,  the  enemy's  rear-guard  also  faeed  about,  and 
drove  back  our  advanced  guard  through  Hochkirch. 

An  Italian  horseman  was  captured,  who  deposed 
to  having  done  duty  in  the  course  of  the  day  aa 
orderly  to  Napoleon,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
I  had  joined  the  army  not  far  from  Bautzen.  A 
I     young   man    from   Bautzen    was    brought   in,    who 
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deposed  that  he  had  seen  Napoleon  ride  into  Bautzen 
about  noon.  At  last  a  messenger  arrived  with  the 
certain  intelligence  that  Napoleon,  who  was  come 
with  great  reinforcements  from  Dresden,  was  march- 
ing against  us. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  determined  to  avoid 
a  battle.  He  kept  back  the  army  behind  tbe 
Löbau  Water,  and  left  the  advanced  guard  only  to 
defend  the  Stromberg  until  it  grew  dark,  by  which 
means  the  army  gained  time  for  a  safe  retreat.  At 
night  they  re-entered  the  position  on  tlie  Landskrone, 
leaving  only  tlie  advanced  guard  j>osted  by  the 
Löbau  Water,  at  Glossen. 

September  5th. — Bonaparte  advanced  with  his 
columns.  Our  advanced  guard  retreated  to  Reicheu- 
bach,  and  there  engaged  in  a  cavalry  fight,  which 
detained  the  enemy,  indeed,  but  probably  cost  both 
sides  equally  dear.  The  Commander-in-Chief  ob- 
served the  enemy's  advance  from  the  I^ndskrone. 
lie  did  not  wish  to  give  orders  for  the  farther 
retreat,  before  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  out  with  strong  columns  by  Reichen- 
bach.  Wlien  tliis  took  place,  towards  evening,  the 
left  bank  of  the  Neisse  and  Görlitz  were  abandoned 
to  the  enemy. 

Hitherto  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Rus- 
sian coi'ps  imder  General  Count  Pahlen  (of  which 
General  Count  St.  Priest  afterwards  took  the  com- 
mand), which  was  posted  at  Ladnshut.  This  littlö 
coq>8  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  Sileaian 
Army  in  it«  marches  and  countermarch&s,  without 
exerting  any  influence  on  the  operations,  or  engaging 
in  any  important  action.  It  was  now  ordered  to 
advance  in  the  line  to  the  Neisse,  and  henceforth  it 
made  a  jmrt  of  Langeron's  corps. 
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SfjtUjiuber  6tli. — Tlie  partizans  reported  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  Bonaparte  had  already  marched 
back  with'his  troops  towards  Bautzen,  An  employ^ 
of  the  imperial  head-quarters,  who  was  taken  piTSoner, 
confirmed  this  report.  The  same  news  waa  brought 
in  by  the  scout43,  who  also  reported  that  the  King  of 
Naples  commanded  the  corps  left  at  Görlitz.  There- 
upon the  Commander-in-Chief  proin|»tly  resolved  by 
manoeuvring  to  force  back  the  King  of  Naples  to 
Bautzen,  or,  should  he  engage  in  the  defence  of  the 
Neisso,  to  attack  him  so  that  his  loss  must  be  con- 
siderable. 

The  country  between  Görlitz  and  the  Queiss  con- 
sists of  flat  heights  overgrown  with  wood,  so  that  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  ground  between  the  Neisse 
and  Queiwi  cannot  be  discovered  or  observed  by  any 
force  stationed  on  the  Neisse. 

The  army  marched  off  to  the  left.  An  advanced 
guard  remained  in  front  of  Goriitz  to  mask  its  march. 
According  to  the  preconcerted  disposition,  the  various 
corps  were  to  station  themselves  at  Ostritz,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  bivouac 
fires  might  not  be  seen  from  the  Landskrone.  After 
crossing  the  Neisse  (at  Ostritz)  the  army  was  to 
march  upon  Lobau  and  Kcichenbachj  in  order  to 
attack  in  the  rear  the  army  under  tho  orders  of  the 
King  of  Naples  stationed  on  the  Landskrone.  Tliis 
movement  might  have  produced  great  results,  but 
the  march  of  the  Silesian  Army  was  discovered  by 
the  enemy.  Tlie  King  of  Naples  retreated,  and  it 
wafl  imporisible  to  overtake  him. 

The  enemy's  8th  corps,  under  Prince  Poniatowsky, 
stood  at  Hermhut.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Silesian  Anny  he  retreated  upon 
Lobau,  where  he  occupied  all  the  issues  by  which 
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an  advance  could  be  made.     These  could  not  be  left 
in  his  possession. 

General  Count  Langoron  had  the  charge  of  dis- 
lodging Prince  Poniatowsky  -«nth  a  part  of  his  corps. 
He  selected  General  Count  St.  Priest  for  this  duty. 
On  the  9th  of  September  the  latter  advanced  against 
the  enemy  from  the  mountain  ravines  running  be- 
tween the  roads  from  Görlitz  and  from  Hermhut  to 
Lobau.  After  a  warm  resistance  Prince  Pgn  iatowsky 
retired  behind  Lobau,  where  he  took  up  a  position, 
fi^m  whence  however  he  retreated  in  the  night 
towards  Bautzen. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  now  formed  a  junction 
(September  lOth)  with  the  Austrian  general  Count 
Bubna,  who  had  advanced  with  8,000  to  10,000  men 
from  Zittau,  and  taken  up  a  position  at  Schluckenau. 

The  enemy  still  occupied  Bautzen.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief removed  his  head-quarters  to  Heam- 
hut :  his  main  forces  were  posted  in  this  district 
The  army  found  here  means  oi  subsistence  for  a  short 
time  :  the  district  of  Bautzen  was  quite  exhausted.     H 

As  the  route  by  Schluckenau,  Neustadt  and  Stolpe  " 
to  Dresden  was  shorter  than  the  one  from  Bautzeii 
by  Bischofewerdiu  the  enemy  could  at  any  moment  be 
forced  by  manceuvring  to  abandon  Bautzen. 

On  the  11th  of  Se])tember  intelligence  waa  r&* 
ceived,  by  which  it  seemed  probable  tliat  the  enemy 
had  intentions  of  abandoning  the  left,  bank  of  the 
Elbe  and  keeping  Bautzen  and  its  environs  only  long 
enough  to  exhaust  them  totally,  and  so  render  our 
pursuit  more  diflScultv  Thereupon  the  General-in- 
Chief  resolved  on  forcing  the  enemy  to  give  up 
Bautzen  and  its  district  to  us  on  the  12th.  ■ 

Count  LAugeron's  corps  was  pushed  forward  in 
the  mountains  from  Schiigsw&ld  towards  Neusalz ;  by 
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this  movement    it  threatened   the  enemy's  line  of 
commtHiication  between  Bautzen  and  Dresden. 

York's  cor]>8  marohed  to  Rumburg.  The  advanced 
guard  and  Sackens  coq^s  observed  the  enemy  in  the 
neighboxirhood  of  Bautzen,  and  took  possession  of 
the  town  on  their  quitting  it  and  retreating  to 
Bischofawerda. 

The  enemy  took  up  a  position,  with  the  right 
wing  on  the  Elbe,  opposite  Königstein,  in  a  curved 
line  by  Neustadt,  Bischofswerda,  Camenz,  Königs- 
brlick,  and  Grossenhain.  To  the  north  of  this  line, 
they  had  been  driven  back  across  the  Ell>o,  by  tho 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  only  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  fortresses  of  Wittenberg  and 
Torgau,  as  t^tes  de  pO'M. 

Bonaparte  stood  with  his  principal  forces  in  and 
near  Dresden.  Although  he  had  sent  a  portion  to 
oppose  the  Grand  Army,  and  another  against  the  Sile- 
sion  Army,  yet  he  could  still  in  one  night  reunite  his 
whole  strength,  and  attack  with  superior  numbers 
whichever  of  the  two  armies  laid  itself  open  to  him. 
This  reason  alone  would  have  prevented  General 
Blücher  from  approaching  Dresden  nearer  than  Baut- 
zen, and  thereby  exposing  himself  to  the  chances  of 
an  unequal  combat;  but  there  were  other  reasons 
besides. 

Admitting  that  the  General-in-Chief  should  suc- 
ceed in  driving  the  army  across  the  Elbe,  the  result 
of  this  movement  must  be  that  the  Sileaian  Anny 
would  be  posted  on  the  Elbe  on  s&nm  one  point,  or  on 
several,  between  Schandau  and  Grosscnhain,  Tliey 
would  be,  in  that  case,  in  a  barren  district,  lunidst 
forests,  in  which  it  was  im[>oHsible  to  live ;  but  this 
was  not  the  greatest  disadvantage :  there  was  still 
another,  namely,  that   the   army  would   be   irome- 
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diatelj  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  defensive,  for  U 
was  impossible  to  cross  at  Dresden  ;  tbcy  would 
bave  to  seek  another  passage.  Even  if  they  found 
one,  still  they  could  not  leave  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  without  the  enemy's  immediately  discovering 
it,  and  making  their  counter  ammgements  to  impede 
a  new  movement. 

AU  these  reasons  combined   made  General  vou 
Blücher  decide  on  proceeding  no  farther,    and   on 
taking  up  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  give  way 
as    heretofore,   should    Bonaparte   advance    against 
him.     It  was  however  now  time  to  concert  a  fredi 
plan  of  operations.     If  on  the  re-opening  of  the  cam- 
paign,  ai)«r  tbe   armistice,  each  leader  was   to  act  M 
for  himself,   only  keeping  in  view  some  important  " 
general  principles,  it  became   necessary  now,  when      i 
the  army  was  approaching  tbe  Elbe,  to  make  special  HI 
and  timely  agreements  for  future  operations,  in  order  ~ 
that  tlie  Allies  might  take  full  advantage  of  their 
superiority   in   men,   and   that  no   army   might  bo 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  beaten  singly. 
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New  plan  of  oi»crationfl. — The  Polish  Army  reinforceB  tho  Grand 
Army.  The  flank  march  of  th«  Sileaian  Armj  to  tht*  ri^ht  'm 
ftoeix'tly  prepared. — Bonaparte  advances  to  liUchofswerda. — ■ 
Ue  returns  to  Dresden.  The  Silfsian  Army  iiiarehcs  towards 
GroMsenhain.  —  Comhat  at  Grossenhain.  —  Combat  before 
Meiaaen. — The  Sileaian  Army  crosses  the  Elbe  at  Elster. — 
Combat  of  AVartenburg.  —  Äfaroh  to  Dübcn.  —  Bonaparte 
advances. — Agrcfment  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. — 
The  Sile»iaii  Army  evades  the  bailie,  and  gueä  with  the  Array 
of  the  North  to  the  Saale. — Opening  of  com municat ions  with 
the  Grand  Army. — Bonaparte  marvbes  by  Witteuberj;. — The 
Silesiau  Army  advanced  against  Luipzic. — Battlu  at  Mixikern. 
0>iiibat  at  Loipzic. — Battle  of  Leiptic. 

Br  all  accounts,  we  may  assume^  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  armies  were 
weaker  than  those  of  the  iMlies.  Tho  former  had 
suflered  so  mucli  greater  losses  in  battle,  that  the 
Allied  forces  (including  Bennigsen's  coq>a,  then  ou 
its  march  from  Poland  through  Silesia)  must  have 
exceeded  them  by  100,000.  Tliey  had,  namely, 
400,000  men  ;  Bonaparte  300,000,  or  4  to  3. 

The  surest  means,  therefore,  of  terminating  the 
war  successfully,  was  to  engage  in  daily  combats, 
even  if  they  decided  nothing.  If  in  this  way,  after 
some  time,  an  equal  number  of  men  on  each  side 
(aay  100,000)  were  put  kors  de  combat ,  the  Allies 
would  still  be  3  to  2  ;  and  then  would  be  the  time  to 
crush  Bonaparte  at  once  Lu  a  grand  battle. 

This  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  headquarters 
of  General  von  BliWhor.  Otfiuers  were  dispatched 
by  him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Grand  Army 
and  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  to  learn  what 
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Opinions  prevailed  there.  The  accounts  from  head- 
quarters of  the  Grand  Army  were  very  gratifying ; 
the  Sovereigns  displayed  everywhere  the  greatest 
constancy,  and  an  unshaken  determination  to  com- 
plete the  great  work  they  had  begun.  But  the 
accounts  that  canie  from  the  Army  of  the  North 
were  not  so  satisfactory. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  bom  in  France, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  situation  and  relations 
could  not  lay  claim  to  unconditional  confidence.  In 
the  battle  of  Gross-Beeren,*  General  von  Bülow  had 
acted  with  a  sense  of  chivalry ;  the  Crown  Prince 
had  on  the  contrary  displayed  a  degree  of  caution^ 
which  naturally  excited  some  apprehensions  in  the 
Prussian  army.  In  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,t  Ge- 
neral von  Bülow  had  thrown  himself  alone  against  a 
far  superior  enemy,  and  had  been  left  to  defeat  him 
alone f  the  Crown  Prince  only  arriving  on  the  field 
after  tlie  battle  was  won.  It  was  thought  that  he 
had  had  it  in  liis  power,  with  50,000  fresh  men,  to 
make  use  of  the  enemy's  defeat  to  destroy  him ;  but 
not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  the  report  spread 
that  ho  had  even  hindered  General  von  Bülow  in  a 
pui-suit  which  would  have  produced  the  greatest 
results.  Tlicso  opinions  and  rumours  had  spread 
the  notion  in  the  Kussian  and  Prussian  armies,  that 
the  Civwu  Prince  must  have  particular  relations 
in  wliioh  the  obligation  to  spare  the  French  waa 
involved.! 

•  In  whioh  Marshal  Oudiuot  was  rvpul^ed  on  the  23rd  of 
Aucusi. —  Tr. 

t  In  whU'h  Marshal  Ney  was  defeated  on  the  2Üth  of  August. 

;  Two  oaii«os  I'laiulv  ivntributed  to  give  rise  to  this  notion. 
Tho^V**  wu  the  decided  aä^urtuioo  given  by  the  French  officers  in 
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General  von  BlUcher,  who  was  accurately  informed 
of  all  that  took  place  in  this  army,  thought  it  neces- 
Bwy  and  conducive  to  the  good  oauö©,  in  future  opera- 
tions, to  remain  witli  the  Silcsian  Army  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  the  North.  The  Grand  Array  was  too 
much  weakened  to  be  able  to  act  independently 
against  Bonaparte  without  reinforcements.  The  So- 
vereigna  were  therefore  desirous  that  the  Silesian 
Army  should  make  a  flank  march  to  the  left,  and  cross 
the  Elbe,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Grand 
Army,  wliile  General  Bennigsen  might  advance  yv\x\\ 
the  Polish  army,  and  take  up  the  place  of  the 
Sileeian. 

As  Grcneral  Bennigsen  was  not  yet  near  enough 
to  allow  of  the  flank  march  of  the  Silesian  Army, 
General  Blücher  had  still  sufficient  time  to  make  a 
remonstrance,  whetlier  it  would  not  be  more  expe- 
dient for  General  Bennigsen  to  join  the  Grand  Army, 
ÜQce  he  could  do  so  undiscovered  by  the  eneray  ; 
whereas  the  flank  march  of  the  Silesian  Army  to  the 
left  could  not  be  kept  one  day  concealed  from  the 
enemy, 

A  confidential  officer  was  dispatched  with  this 
mooBnge,  in  order  to  represent  (sliould  this  reason 

Saxony,  tlmt  the  Crown  Prince  who  had  grown  up  in  their  camps, 
mad  had  leamt  with  them  the  trade  of  war.  was  fighting  unty  in 
appeamnce  against  the  Great  Nation.  The  second  caiue  lav  in 
the  Prinoe'a  gcucml  position,  who,  though  n  Icm  powerfid  a}\y, 
commandi-d  hi«  own  army.  The  i^nerol  hai  but  one  course  U> 
pursue;  the  prince  and  general  haa  a  dnuhlc  oourae;  hia  actions 
M  Boldior  are  always  lubordinat«  to  politicH.  It  Ih  therefore  so 
much  in  tlie  nature  of  cireumstances  tluit  his  steps  should  bo 
obacnred  with  prejudice  and  mistrust,  that  it  would  hare  been 
sup4'HluuUi!t  to  ineiiliun  it  here,  if  this  mistrust  had  not  hnd  eucli 
impurtaiit  influence  on  the  war  that  it  ueccaaarily  appertains  to 
fairtarjr.    The  sequel  will  abow  this. 

B  a 
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appear  insufficient),  that  on  account  of  the  policy  of  i 
the  Crown  Priuce  of  Sweden,  no  activity  could  be  ■ 
expected  from  hiiu  as  long  as  he  remained  alone,  and 
was  stationed  on  a  separate  theatre  of  war ;  and 
therefore  General  von  Blücher  wa.s  disposed  (leaving 
some  troops  to  mask  his  departure,  and  cover  the 
main  road  to  Silesia)  to  turn  to  the  right  towards 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  induce  him  to  cross  the  Elbe 
in  concert  with  himself.  i 

The  first  reason  was  considered  quite  weighty  H 
enough  at  the  Royal  head-quarters,  and  General 
Bennigsen  received  orders  to  draw  off  in  rear  of  the 
Silesiaii  Army,  in  order  to  join  the  Gmnd  Army  by 
Zittau  and  Leitmeriz.  Tlie  latter  was,  on  the  arrival 
of  Bennigsen's  corps,  to  begin  its  march,  to  force 
Bonaparte  to  abandon  the  Elbe,  and  to  accept  a 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Saxony. 

These  movements  might  begin  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  duty  General  von  Blücher  had 
to  undertake  was  to  make  such  movements  with 
the  Sileniau  Army  as  should  facilitate  the  Gnmd 
Army's  operations  in  debouching  from  the  Erzge- 
birge ;  and  then,  if  it  were  still  possible,  take  part 
in  the  battle  which  must  follow.  'ITie  General 
kept  his  plans  secret,  and  quietly  prepared  for  their 
execution. 

The  Prussian  corps,  under  General  Count  Tauent- 
zien,  formed  no  part  of  tlie  Anuy  of  the  North  ;  it  was 
destined  to  blockade  fortresses.  But  in  addition  to 
this  duty,  General  Coui»t  Tauentzien  had  taken  mea- 
sures for  appearing  in  the  field  with  a  corps  of  about 
20,000  men ;  and  as  it  would  be  necessary  in  this 
case  to  have  some  regard  for  the  requisitions  and 
wishes  of  the  Crown  Prince,  it  was  not  po.'wible  for 
him  to  evade  them.     His  corps  was  therefore  posted 
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on  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  in  some 
sort  as  if  helonging  to  it. 

As  the  King  of  Naples  was  stationed  with  a 
French  corps  at  Grosscnhain  and  its  environs,  the 
General  in  command  invited  General  Count  Tauent- 
zien  to  draw  near  to  him,  and  drive  away  the  King 
of  Naples,  for  which  purpose  he  would  consign  to 
him  iuiy  additional  troops  he  required  from  the 
Silcsian  Army. 

General  Count  Tauentzien  began  hia  march,  and 
fought  a  successful  cavalry  action  at  Mühlberg.  This 
attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  and  he  altered  hia 
position  so  that  the  attack  upon  Grossenhain  could 
not  follow.  Meanwliile  the  General-in-Chief  had 
obtained  Ids  object,  of  pretending  that  he  considered 
the  district  of  Dresden  so  important,  that  he  wished 
to  draw  additional  reinforcements  in  this  direction 
from  the  Army  of  the  North. 

During  this  time,  more  troops  were  gradually 
pushed  forward  from  the  mountains  to  the  riglit  of 
Camenz  and  towards  Königsbriick,  The  pontoons 
(two  Russian  companies  with  100  canvas  pontoons) 
were  left  at  Görlitz,  in  order  to  be  able  to  direct 
them  singly,  and  without  exciting  attention,  toward 
the  point  of  passage.  The  enemy  had  drawn  in  his 
semicircle  in  front  of  Dresden,  and  abandoned  to  us 
Neustadt,  Bischofewerda,  and  the  riglit  bank  of  tho 
Rade. 

Bliichor  had  already  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Bautzen,  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  dra>vn 
in  his  corps  from  the  mountains  to  a  camp  near 
this  town.  A  few  insi;;nificant  actions  took  place. 
A  partizan,  Major  von  Falkenliauson,  crept  through 
tho  Dresden  Heath,  and  surprised  a  bulwark  of 
waggons  on    the    glacis   of   Dresden.      A   cavalry 
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fight  subsequently  took  place  in  the  district  of 
Königsbhlck,  in  which  a  Saxon  colonel  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Bennigsen's  corps  marched  away  in  rear  of  the 
Silesian  Army,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  the  flank 
marcsh  of  the  latter  to  the  right.  On  the  17th  of  i 
September  the  first  troops  of  Bennigsen's  corps 
reached  the  district  of  Zittau,  and  the  last  were  to 
arrive  there  about  the  25th  or  26tlL 

This  flank-march  to  the  riglit  of  the  Silesian 
Army  was  much  facilitated  by  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently froni  a  singular  cause.  General  BUicher's  son, 
commander  of  a  Prussian  hussar  regiment  in  the 
Grand  Ajmy,  had  been  severely  wounded  in  an 
action,  and  left  lying  on  the  field,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His  father  wrote  to 
him,  and  sent  the  letter  openly  by  a  tnimpeter,  to 
the  French  out-posts.  In  order  to  keep  them  in, 
ignorance  of  his  head-quarters,  he  dated  his  letter 
from  Bischofswcrda.  This  place  ^tis  occupied  by 
four  battalions  of  Prussian  troops  belonging  to  the 
advanced  guard.  Towards  evenmg,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  enemy  advanced  against  Bischofiiwerda 
witii  a  considerable  army,  and  drove  out  the  four 
battalions.  It  was  immediately  known  that  Bona-  j 
parte  in  person  was  with  these  troops.  fl 

He  passed  the  night  at  Harta ;  he  sent  for  the  " 
Burgomaster  of  Bischofs werda,  and  made  inquiries 
about  General  Blücher,  whom  he  su  pposod  to 
be  at  Biscliofswerda.  Tlius  it  seems  that  he  had 
trusted  to  the  date  given  by  the  General-in-Chief, 
and  sought  him  at  Bischofswerda  to  beat  him  there, 
where  there  was  no  advantageous  position  for 
army.* 

•  Pcrl;apB  the  officers  who  were  about  Bona[>arte  ot  timt  t 
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September  22nd. — ^The  enemy  ftclvanced  fixnn 
Bischofewenla  towards  the  position  of  Forstgen  (a 
German  mile  and  half  from  Bautzen,  on  the  road 
to  Biw'linfswerda,)  iiit*j  which  our  advanced  guard 
retreated. 

On  the  retreat  an  opportunity  ofterud  for  cutting 
into  the  enemy's  infantry,  of  which  the  Prussian  and 
liu.s4ian  cavalry  in  concert  made  skilful  usio,  and 
brought  in  some  100  prisoners  of  the  Wostphalian 
guard. 

The  advance  of  the  French  anny  proceeded  so 
öiüwly  this  day,  that,  putting  this  together  witli  the 
accounts  from  the  Grand  Army,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  naturally  assumed  tliat  the  enemy  would  retreat 
again  on  the  following  day.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined on  striking  a  blow  that  must  be  felt,  and  which 
would  facilitate  the  secret  plan  of  the  flank-march  to 
the  right ;  this  waa  the  more  inviting  as  it  could  be 
done  wiUii>ut  danger,  or  any  great  loss  on  our  side. 
In  advancing  from  Bischofswerda  to  Forstgen  the 
enemy  had  not  attended  to  his  lefl  wing,  probably 
supposing  tliat  we  had  drawn  up  all  our  forces 
at  Riutxon.  General  von  Sai-kcn  wa.s  accordingly 
movwl  up  from  Cnmonz  to  Marienstem,  in  order  to 
jiass  tlie  Schwarzwiusser,  in  ctu^o  the  enemy  should 
attack  us  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and  tako 
him  in  the  rear.  In  case,  tiowover,  the  enemy  did 
Dot  attack  us  by  noon,  General  von  Sacken  was 
ordered  to  march  straight  to  Bischofswerda,  tuniing 
the  sources  of  the  Schwarzwa&ser  by  a  high  cause- 
way, and  tliere  await  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who 
would  be  attacked  in  front  by  the  two  other  corps 
d'annde. 

could  tell  wkcther  thii  wu  thu  caae,  as  circunutatioea  led  tu  to 
conclude. 
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The  enemy  not  having  attacked  ua  by  noon  on 
the  23rd,  the  Commander-in-Chief  proceeded  to  the 
heights  of  Förstgen^  to  lead  the  attack  as  soon  as 
General  von  Sacken  should  have  gained  sufficient 
ground.  But  Sacken*a  corps  failed  in  executing  the 
plan ;  they  mis.sed  the  riglit  roads,  and  set  out  so 
late  that  they  were  entangled  in  defiles  when  night 
set  in.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  gained  time  to  re- 
treat, and  when  our  columns  reached  Bischofswerda, 
the  following  morning,  it  was  already  abandoned. 
Consequently  there  was  no  other  use  to  be  derived 
fi-om  this  expedition  of  the  enemy  but  that  the 
Silesian  Array  moved  off  to  the  right  undiscovered, 
to  advance  by  forced  marches  to  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 

Sopteml-K-T  2.'>th.— The  general  movements  began, 
but  they  were  of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  prevent  tJieir 
intention  becoming  clear  to  the  enemy  until  the  27th, 
when  General  von  Sacken  advanced  to  the  attack 
upon  Grossenhain,  drove  the  enemy  on  this  and  the 
following  day  to  Meissen,  engaged  in  a  sharp  can- 
nonade on  the  29th,  and  also  attacked  with  his  in- 
fimtn*  the  villages  occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the 
right  bank.  Tlie  army,  covered  by  this  movement, 
marched  off  in  tlie  rear  of  General  von  Sacken. 

General  Prince  Scherbatow  remained  behind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen,  with  about  8000 
men,  to  cover  Silesia,  and  to  conceal  our  departoroj 
from  the  enemy  as  long  as  poeeäble. 

The  Silesian  Army  entered  Henberg  and  its  en- 
virons on  the  1st  of  October,  and  Jessen  on  the 
SmL  In  the  night  of  the  2nd  and  3rd,  a  bridge 
was  constructed  across  the  Elbe  at  Elster,  with 
the  canvas  pontoons^  seventy-two  of  which  were 
v«^uirod. 
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October  3rd. — TLe  army  began  to  defile  in  the 
momiofj. 

Before  leaving  Bautzen,  BlUcher  had  dispatched 
a  confidential  officer  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
to  infonn  him  that,  since  the  Army  of  the  North  waa 
too  weak  to  operate  alone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  he  would  come  with  the  Silesian  Army  and 
cross  at  Elater  on  the  3rd  ;  he  therefore  invited  the 
Crown  Prince  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  advance  towards  Leipzic.  What  was  then 
only  conjectured  was  affcenvards  proved,  namely, 
that  the  Crown  Prince  did  not  believe  that  the 
general  of  the  Silesian  Army  really  intended  the  ex- 
pedition he  announced  ;  for  though  he  had  declared 
himself  ready  for  siicli  a  passage,  yet  the  General-in- 
Chief  learnt  on  his  arrival  on  the  Elbe,  that  no  pre- 
parations whatever  had  been  made  in  the  Army  of 
the  North  for  crossing  on  the  3rd.  This  not  only 
rendered  the  passage  of  the  Siloaian  Army  more 
dangerous,  but  also  enabled  the  enemy  on  the  2nd 
to  move  a  corps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wörlita 
(opposite  the  Crown  Prince),  which  reached  Warten- 
burg, opposite  Elster,  in  the  evening. 

General  von  Blucher  would  not  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  anytliing,  and  aa  soon  as  the  troops  began 
to  defile  across  the  Elbe  he  dispatched  an  aide-de- 
camp  with  this  inteUigence  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
to  enquire  where  the  Army  of  the  North  had 
crossed. 

York*s  corps  was  at  the  head.  Count  Lnngeron's 
formed  the  reserve.  Sacken's  corps  could  only  arrive 
towards  evening  by  forced  marches  from  Meissen. 

The  village  of  Wartenburg  had  been  formerly 
fortified  by  tlie  enemy,  as  they  liad  found  it  an 
advantagooua  point  for  crossing  to  the  village   of 
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Elater.  The  arms  of  the  old  Elbe,  the  bai 
that  had  been  constructed,  and  the  dams  used  a.i 
breast-work«,  converted  the  village  into  a  kind  of 
fortress.  It  was  considered  unassailable  in  front, 
having  only  two  entrances  by  long  dykes,  whidi 
traversed  the  old  Elbe. 

The  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  received  ordt.-i'!?  to 
attack  with  his  brigade  the  village  of  Blcddin,  and 
after  capturing  it  to  turn  Wnrtenburg.  M'hile  the 
Prince  was  taking  Bleddin,  firing  was  kept  up  with 
the  enemy  entrenched  in  Wartenburg.*  As  this  how- 
ever cost  men,  and  as  it  took  longer  to  turn  War- 
tenburg than  was  at  first  expected,  General  von  Horn 
grew  impatient ;  he  led  the  troops  of  his  brigade  od 
one  of  the  dykes  leading  to  the  enti*ance,  overthrew 
the  hostile  troops  stationed  there,  aiid  penetrated 
with  them  into  the  village.  Tlie  enemy  lost  here  a  , 
number  of  guns,  and  retreated  towards  Wittenbei^.  fl 
The  cavalry  hod  been  left  on  the  right  bank  of  the  " 
Elbe,  as  it  would  only  have  been  under  the  enemy's 
fire  on  the  left,  yet  coidd  not  have  been  deployed 
against  Wartenbui'g.  Had  it  been  at  hand,  the 
enemy  would  have  suffered  considerable  loss.  Two 
cavalry  regiments,  which  were  sent  after  the  Prince 
of  Mecklenburg,  came  just  in  time  to  cut  in.  We 
captured  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  multitudo 
of  ammunition  waggons,  and  made  some  hundred 
prisoners,  who  were  considerably  increased  when  our 
cavalr}'  joined  in  the  pursuit  later  in  the  evening. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  corps  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  wlio  had  been  present  in  the  action,  was  dis- 
patched to  him,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  results  of 
the  day. 

*  Bertrftud'e  corp«;  who  had  moved  from  Dessau  cm  ivceinDg 
intelligence  of  Bliiuhcr's  march. — Tb. 
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It  might  be  expected  that  the  Crown  Prince 
would  now  cross  the  Elbe  ;  but  whether  he  would 
engage  in  a  decisive  battle  was  quite  auothwr  ques- 
tion. The  Grenera.l-in-Chief  therefore  determined  to 
«©cure  the  means  of  retreat  by  an  intrenclied  camp  at 
Wartenburg,  in  case  Napoleon  sliould  fall  upon  him 
with  his  whole  Btreng^h.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  4000  workmen  were  ordered  out  from 
the  army  to  mtrencb  an  encampment  of  this  kind 
from  Wartcnburg  to  Bleddin.  In  pursuance  of  the 
pro|>oi4ed  plan  it  wna  to  be  put  in  a  defensible  state 
by  the  10th  of  October. 

York's  corps  buried  their  dead,  and  got  again 
into  fighting  condition. 

Towards  noon  Sacken's  corps  moved  forward  by 
Wartenburg,  and  the  anny  made  half  a  march  more 
as  far  as  Kembcrg. 

Circumstances  had  caused  York's  corps  to  take 
the  right  wing,  and  Sacken's  the  left.  One  hundred 
pri*:tner8  (taken  near  Grafeu-haynchen)  belonging 
to  the  Vth  corps  d  arm^o  were  bi*ought  in  by  York's 
corps,  and  decided  intelligence  also  arrtvc<l  that  Mar- 
shal Ney  had  left  Dessau  and  joined  the  4th  corps 
d'annöe  at  DelitHch. 

The  array  reached  the  Mulde  on  the  5th  and 
6th.  The  enemy  had  destroyed  nil  the  bridges,  and 
wertf  still  stationed  on  the  5th  opposite  Duben,  to 
which  they  set  fire.  On  the  Gth  they  retreated  to 
Eulenburg.* 

General   von   Sacken   pushed   forward  his  light 

*  An  intelligent  Bnssian  officer  was  dispatchei]  from  hcnro 
with  a  few  Coaaacks  to  creep  through  the  huBtileartuy.ftud  to  Uike 
accnitnU  from  the  Silesian  to  the  Gnuid  Army.  lrt>Hviitt;  Leipeic 
to  iho  left,  he  lay  in  wlmmIü  by  day,  inoirhud  hy  iiiytit,  and  rvuched 
the  Onind  Army  in  »afety. 
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cavaliy  between  tlic  Mulde  and  Elbe,  and  sent  Lifl 
advanced  guard  to  their  support  as  far  as  Mockrelina, 
(between  Eulunburg  mid  Torgaii),  while  his  Cossacks 
extended  their  excursions  beyond  Würzen. 

On  the  8th  Sacken's  corps  marched  to  Mock- 
rehna,  and  the  skirmishing  was  so  much  assisted  by 
this  movement,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
on  this  side  in  four  days  amounted  to  about  1000. 

Alone  and  without  tiie  co-operation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring army,  the  General-in-Chief  could  now  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  His  army  consisted  of  about 
60,000  men,  and  Ids  intrenchments  at  Wartenburg 
could  not  be  completed  before  the  12th  of  October. 
Tlie  enemy  appeared  to  be  concentrating  his  forces 
at  Leipzic  and  at  Würzen  on  the  Mulde. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  Gei»eral-in-Chief  had 
an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in 
which  it  was  arranged  that  both  armies  should  march 
upon  Ijeipzio.  where  they  might  expect  to  find  only  a 
small  hostile  force.  The  Crown  Prince's  army  was 
about  90,000  strong,  Count  Tauentzion's  corps  in- 
cluded. 

Tlie  movements  of  the  Silesian  Army  for  reaching 
Leipzic  on  the  .9th  were  pre]>ared,  indeed,  but  had 
not  yet  commenced,  when  news  arrived  that  Napo- 
leon had  (luitted  Dresden  with  his  army  on  the  7th, 
and  was  advancing  against  us  on  the  chauss^  from 
Meissen  to  Leipzic.  This  intelligence  rendered  an 
alteration  in  our  plans  necessary,  whicli  required  a 
consultation  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  confi- 
dential officer,  Bent  by  the  General-in-Chief  for  this 
pm-pose,  came  back  early  on  the  9th,  bringing  intel- 
ligence that  the  Crown  Prince  wished  to  retreat 
behind  the  Elbe,  and  only  consented  to  remain  on 
the   left  bank   on  condition  that  General   Blücher 
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would  resolve  to  crosa  the  Saalc  in  concert  with  him, 
in  order  to  take  up  a  position  behind  that  river. 
This  was  a  movement  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  which 
however  facilitated  the  connection  with  the  Gmnd 
Army  on  the  most  exposed  point  on  tbo  enemy's 
rear. 

Although  by  this  movement  the  Silesian  Army 
lost  its  line  of  communication,  still  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  remove  every  reason  that  migjit 
induce  the  Crown  Prince  to  retreat  across  the  Elbe. 
The  General-in-Chief  therefore  directed  the  Silesinn 
Army  to  march  off  to  the  right  in  the  aftt^moon,  and 
to  crosfi  the  Mulde  at  Jcssnitz  the  same  day  and 
following  morning.  A  disaster  might  have  beGdIen 
the  army  here,  had  the  enemy  been  more  attentive 
and  General  von  Sacken  less  resolute.  An  orderly 
officer  was  the  occasion  of  this. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  army  stood  thus : 
— York's  corps  between  Duben  and  Jessnitz  ;  Count 
Langeron's  at  Duben ;  Sacken's  at  Mockrehna  ;  his 
advanced  guard  before  Eulcnburg.  Now,  on  this 
day  York's  corps  was  to  move  to  Jessnitz,  Count 
Langoron  was  to  replace  York,  and  Von  Sacken 
Count  Langeron  at  Duben.  It  waa  arranged  that 
an  ofticer  should  be  sent  from  each  corps  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  General-in-Chief,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  the  way  between  the  latter  and  the 
hcad-quarterB  of  his  corps,  and  transmit  safely  all 
urgeut  orders  either  by  day  or  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when  this  orderly 
officer  from  Sacken's  corps  ought  to  have  taken  the 
disposition  to  General  von  Sacken,  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  having  already  gone  back  to  his  coq»».  It 
yroa  necessary  to  send  another  officer,  and  General 
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von  Sacken  received  the  order  three  Lours  later  tlian 
had  been  calculated. 

Bonaparte     had    meanwhile    attacked     Sacken's 
advanced  guaid  at  Euleiiburg,  and  pushed  forwards  ^ 
to  Mockrehna;  so  that,  when  Greneral  von  Sacken  fl 
received  the  order  to  march  to  Diiben,  the  enemy 
was  marching  with  his  main  army  between  him  and 
that  place. 

Count  Langcron's  corp3  and  the  head-quartera  of 
the  General-in-Chief  waited  at  Diiben  for  Sacken's 
coq>8  till  three  p.m.,  and  began  to  move,  when  it  was 
reported  tiiat  he  was  seen  approaching  on  the  road 
fi:t)m  Exdenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mulde. 
But  this  waa  the  enemy,  who  captured  some  offi- 
ceiB  and  biiggago  at  Diiben.  Langeron's  artillery 
in  reserve  marched  in  its  usual  cider  in  rear  of  the 
columns,  and  the  enemy  might  have  carried  it  off 
had  they  known  how  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
mismiderstanding ;  they  were  however  so  slow  that 
there  was  time  to  send  some  guna  and  infantry 
against  them,  which  kept  them  in  check.  Tliey  were 
thus  in  the  middle  between  us  and  the  corps  of 
Langeron  and  Sacken,  and  the  latter  niight  have 
easily  incurred  great  lo.sses  ;  but  lie  had  timely  in- 
formation of  the  occun-cnce,  and  perceiving  how 
important  it  was  not  to  get  separated  from  the 
army,  he  marched  the  whole  night  through,  going 
round  Diiben  in  a  semicircle;  so  that  on  the  lOih 
the  whole  Silesian  Array  stood  united  with  the  Army 
of  the  North  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  the 
bridges  over  which  had  been  destroyed. 

In  conformity  with  the  preconcerted  ordre  de 
hataiüe,  the  Army  of  the  North  ought  now  to  have 
moved  to  the  right  towards  Halle,  where  a  detach* 
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luent  from  it,  under  General  Count  Woronzoft',  was 
already  suctioned.  But  the  Crown  Prince  gave 
General  Blucher  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
move  from  the  Ell>o,  on  account  of  his  comniuriicatiou 
with  Sweden,  as  well  as  his  detachments,  blockades, 
&C. ;  he  therefore  requested  the  General-in-Chief  to 
take  the  right  flank  with  Us  army. 

This  new  demand  was  most  annoying ;  if  the 
Crown  Prince  found  it  inconvenient  to  quit  the  Elbe, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  General  Blücher,  who 
his  basis  in  Silesia,  and  had  doUiched  General 
ico  Scherbatow  to  Dresden.  It  was  considered 
at  head-quart*ir8  a  proof  that  the  Crown  Prince 
wished  by  tliis  means  to  reserve  to  himself  the  option 
of  joining  or  not  in  a  general  battle.  This  could  not 
be  pmcticable  if  tlie  Army  of  the  Nortii,  |ir(»cecding 
Btep  by  step  between  the  Silesian  and  Grand  Armies, 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  movements  of  both.  What 
waa  to  be  done  ?  If  General  von  Blücher  yielded,  the 
object  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  would  be  partüüliß 
loet;  if  he  did  not  yield,  it  might  come  to  a  formal 
breach  between  the  Crown  Prince  and  himself,  and 
then  thtt  object  would  be  totalhj  lost.  He  tliereforo 
consented  to  this  demand  likewise,  and  directed  Count 
Langeron  and  York  to  set  out  as  early  as  noon  on  the 
10th,  an*!  to  move  towards  Zörbig,  Sacken's  corps 
required  more  rest  after  its  long  night  march,  and 
therefore  remained  at  Jessnitz  and  Raguhn  oi»  the 
Mulde. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  on  the  way  to  his 
new  head-quarters,  the  General-in-Chief  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Crown  Prince.  Some  persons  present 
observed  that  there  was  less  confidence  sliewn  on 
Bliichur's  part  in  this  confei'ence  titan  in  the  first 
interview. 
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The  Crown  Prince  communicated  the  news  that 
Au^ereau's  corps  was  on  its  march  from  Erfurt  to  fl 
Tjeipzic,  which   showed   that   the   enemy  was  con-  ™ 
centrating  his  forces  for  battle,  and  ho  conjectured 
that  Bonaparte  would  try  to  beat  the  Northern  and      . 
Silesian  Armies  with    superior  numbers,  and   thenfl^ 
march  against  the  Grand  Army.     As  we  must  not  ^i 
expose  oureelves  to  this  danger,  we  ought  to  retire 
immediately  behind  the  Saale,  in  order  to  take  up  a 
strong  position  in  the  district  of  Bemburg. 

The  General-in-Chief  von  Blücher  was  rather  of 
opinion  that,  by  drawing  near  the  Grand  Army  we 
should  oblige  Napoleon  to  leave  the  plains  of  Leipaic, 
to  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurt; 
but,  if  the  movement  on  the  Saale  were  intended  to 
produce  any  great  effect,  we  must  take  up  a  position 
at  Halle,  aU  united  ;  with  the  right  wing  resting  on 
the  ponds  of  Dieskau  and  Bruckdorf  (where  these 
obstacles  and  the  Elster  woidd  prevent  our  being 
attacked)  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left 
wing,  and  with  five  bridges  across  the  Saale  between 
Halle  and  Scope,  at  our  conmiand  in  case  a  retreat 
became  necessary.  In  this  position  we  could  accept 
or  avoid  a  battle ;  we  should  protect  the  approach  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  have  the  advantage  of  anttd 
pating  Napoleon  on  the  Middle  Saalo,  if  he  retreated 
in  that  direction. 

The  Cro\^*n  Prince  had  many  objections  to  make 
to  this  position ;  he  asserted  that  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  it  in  his  affair  at  Hallo  in  1806,  and 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  we  could  march  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale  with  much  greater  security 
than  from  Zorbig  to  Halle. 

Blücher  yielded,  on  condition  that  the  Crown 
Prince  would  pass  the  Saale  at  Wettin  and  take  up  a 
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position  there.  The  latter  promised  to  construct  a 
bridge  there  immodiiitely,  and  to  extend  his  left 
wing  only  as  far  as  Eisleben. 

The  General-in-Chief  ordered  up  his  pontoons  to 
Wettin  to  make  a  second  bridge  there  himself.  He 
intended  to  push  on  behind  the  Saale  to  Halle,  and 
hoped  to  get  the  Crown  Prince  to  follow  him.  But 
these  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put 
hlqiself  in  closer  connection  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  Von  Winzingerodo  and  BiUow, 
as  also  with  the  mihtary  envoys  who  were  at  that 
time  at  the  head-quarters  of  that  army. 

General  von  Bülow  Hc<|uiesced  inlly  in  the  vie^v8 
of  the  Gcncral-in-Chicf,  that  it  was  only  by  battles 
that  Napoleon  could  \)e  driven  out  of  Germany,  and 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  make  use  of  every  op- 
portunity to  give  battle,  while  with  equal  loss  of 
men  on  both  sides  our  superiurity  would  constantly 
increase. 

With  regard  to  the  Swedish  corps,  as  it  was  evi- 
dently the  CVown  Pnnce'a  wish  to  spare  it  and  to 
avoid  considemble  lossew,  the  rest  of  Europe  woidd 
have  seen  perha])s  greater  actiWty  on  his  part,  if 
these  20,00U  Swedes  had  notfonned  jiartof  liis  army. 

Early  on  the  11  th  of  October,  the  two  corps  took 
tlieir  departure  from  Zorbig  for  Wettin  ;  Sacken's 
corps  was  also  directed  thither  by  way  of  Badegast 
and  Lobegiin.  Tlio  advanced  guards  remained  sta- 
tionary. 

It  was  reported  on  the  march,  that  the  pontoons 

could  not  reach  Wettin  before  the  aftei-noon.     This 

was  iinph*a«ant ;  still   we  expected  to  have  the  uao 

I   of  the  bridge  which  the  Crown  Prince  had  promised 

■  to  construct,  so  that  it  should  be  ready  by  day-break. 
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An  officer  was  seut  forward  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  serviceable. 

Just  aä  tlie  columns  were  crossing  the  chauae^ 
loadiug  from  Magdeburg  to  Halle,  this  officer  camel 
back  to  report,  that  not  only  no  bridge  was  con- 1 
stnicted,  but  that  not  a  man  in  Wettin  or  its  environs] 
even  knew  that  such  a  thing  was  iutundod.     In  thia 
perplexity,   the   General-in-Chief  instantly  rcsolvi-d 
on  following  the  chaussee  from  Magdeburg  as  far  as; 
Halle,  with  the  corps  of  York  and  Count  Longeron, , 
though  this  was  a  forced  march,  whiel»  lasted  in  feet 
to  the  following  morning.     Sacken s  corps  remained' 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  before  Wettin,  till  the 
bridge  of  boats  was  ready,  when  they  crossed  over 
and  marched  to  Langenbogen. 

Blücher  seems  now  to  have  taken  the  rosolutioa 
no  longer  to  yield  in  consultations  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  but  to  rely  solely  on  liis  own  forces ;  he  do- 
termincd  to  decide  in  future  without  reference  to  the  ^ 
latter,  and  to  coiomunicate  to  him  only  his  decision,    B 

On  learning  that  the  Silesian  Army  was  posted 
at   Ualle^  the  Crown   Prince   made  General  Count 
von   Woragow  move    on    the  12th  from   Halle  to  ^ 
Eisleben.  H 

The  General-in-Chief  directed  General  Count 
St.  Priest  to  occupy  Merseburg  on  the  12th,  and 
distributed  the  army  in  the  nearest  villages  on  the  left  ^ 
bank  of  the  Saale,  to  give  it  a  day*s  rest  Tlas  day  flj 
news  arrived  by  Lützcn  and  Mersebui^  from  Alten- 
burg,  from  the  Grand  Army,  that  tlie  King  of  Naples 
was  stationed  in  front  of  it  with  considerable  forces. 
From  tho  Army  of  the  Nortli  news  came  that  the 
aitirc  French  army  was  marching  upon  Wittenberg, 
and  had  altogether  abandoned  Leipsic  and  itfi  envi- 1 
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rona.  These  accounts  were  contradictory :  however 
it  was  possible  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  orders 
to  follow,  by  forced  marches,  to  Wittenberg. 

This  could  only  bo  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liclpslr,  through  which  the  King  of  Najilea 
must  in  that  case  pass.  But  as  long  as  he  did  not 
follow  llie  trooj»»  marching  to  Wittenberg,  we  could 

knot  assume  that  Napoleon  had  any  real  intention  of 
going  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  for  it  M'as  not 
at  all  like  his  mode  of  warfare ;  it    would  indeed 
have  been  egregious  folly  on  his  part,  to  expose  the 
King  of  Naples  to   destruction   in   tlie  middle  of 
■  Saxony,  in  order  to  begin  offensive  operations  which 
~  must  shortlv  lead  to  succumbine:  himself,   hkc  the 
L   King  of  Najiles,  under  the  superiority  of  the  Allies. 
K         BlUcher  therefore  resolved  on  allowing  his  army 
^piMft,  to  prepare  for  battle,  imtil  one   of  two  cases 
r  should  occur,  namely  : — 
"  1.  The  King  of  Naples  following  Bonaparte  to 

Wittenberg;  or, 
I         Q.  Tlie  Grand  Army  api>roaching  near  enougli  to 
give  battle  in  concert  with  himself. 

»A  third  plan,  viz.,  of  joining  with  the  Crown 
Prince  to  strike  a  blow  on  tlic  p<jrtioii  uf  the  French 
anuy  which   had   already  crossed   the   Mulde,  was 

B  given  up,  because  the  General-in-Chief  felt,  from 
experience,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  moving 
the  Crown  Princu  to  such  an  entcqjrise,  at  least  in 
his  present  position. 

ft  A  fourth  plan,  namely,  of  throwing  liiinself,  with 
the  Siiestan  Army,  between  Napoleon  and  tlie  King 
of  Naples,  would  have  been  a  mistake,  as  the  army 
"wafi  too  weak  for  this;  and  the  junction,  now  nearly 
completed,  of  all  the  Allied  Powers,  in  a  position 
whore  the  enemy  could  hardly  escape  a  great  battle, 
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made  it  a  duty  to  forego  hazardous  undertakings.  In 
case  the  King  of  Naples  should  march  by  Witten- 
berf^,  BUk'hcr  would  make  a  ra]tid  movement  in  froot 
of  Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  intelligence,  on  tho; 
13th  the  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guard  was  ordered 
to  reconnoitre  Leipsic,  and  the  infantry  was  moved 
into  the  position  of  Bruckdorf  The  same  day  the 
Crown  Prince  sent  word  that  the  enemy  had  passed 
through  Wittenberg  with  four  corps  d'armce,  and 
driven  back  the  blockading  corps  towai'ds  Kossla ; 
that  General  Count  Tauenlzien  hod  crossed  the  El 
there,  and  joined  that  corps ;  and  that  the  enem; 
had  then  penetrated  into  Dessau,  and  placed 
strong  garrison  there.  The  Crown  Prince,  firmly 
convinced  tiuit  it  was  now  evident  tlie  entire  French 
army  had  thrown  itself  on  the  right  bank  of  thi 
Elbe,  and  apprehensive  for  his  line  of  retreat,  co: 
mimications,  &c.,  had  given  orders  for  his  army 
cross  wtliout  delay  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  by 
bridge  constructed  at  Acken.  After  comjnunicatiuj 
thia  in  writing  to  the  Greneral-in-Chief,  the  Crown 
Prince  added,  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  informed  him  that,  in  certain  cases, 
he  (the  General-in-Chief  Blücher)  was  to  put  him- 
self under  his  (the  Crown  Prince's)  orders.  As  an 
important  case  of  this  kind  had  now  occurred,  ho 
had  to  request  liim  to  follow  his  movements  on  the 
rigiit  bank  of  tlie  Elbe,  Avith  the  Silesian  Army,  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

A  confidential  officer,  who  came  on  this  occasioi 
from  the  hejid-quarters  of  t!io  Army  of  the  North,  h; 
found  great  apprehensions  and  the  most  discordant 
opinions  existing  there.  One  party  thought  that 
Napoleon  would   march  upon  Magdeburg,   another 
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that  bo  would  join  Davoust  in  Mecklenburg,  a  third 
suitiH>sed  Berlin  to  be  bis  object,  a  fourth,  Stralsund, 
to  rovengo  himself  upon  Sweden.  But  others  went 
further  still ;  they  foresaw  reinforcements  to  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Oder,  and  Napoleon  effecting  a  revo- 
lution in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  requiring  no 
communication  with  France. 

Accounts  iiad  already  reached  us  that  Marshal 
Marmont  was  in  and  about  Deutsch,  and  that  he 
had  only  taken  the  direction  upon  Eulenburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th. 

We  found  out  later,  by  reconnoitring,  that  the 
enemy  occupied  the  village  of  Möckem,  in  front  of 
Leipsic,  with  infantry  backed  by  artillery ;  and  the 
country  people  reported  that  troops  were  quartered 
in  all  the  houses  in  Leipsic. 

According  to  intclügence  received  from  head- 
quartera  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  King  of  Naples 
was  still  stationed  in  front  of  them. 

Putting  all  this  together,  the  General-in-Chief 
l^camo  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  no  intention 
wliatever  of  removing  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  but  that  he  wanted  to  mislead  tlie 
Army  of  the  North,  and  the  Silesian  Anny,  to  cross 
that  river,  in  order  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement 
to  meet  the  Grand  Army  with  all  his  forces.  Ho 
Bent  his  \vritton  answer  to  the  Crown  Prince  by  an 
officer  well  informed  on  every  point,  who  was  to 
conjure  him  verbally  to  give  up  the  intended  move- 
ment across  the  Elbe,  and  recall  the  troops  which 
bad  already  gone  over. 

This  relieved  Blücher  from  the  necessity  of  making 
any  reply  on  the  subject  of  the  supreme  command 
claimed  by  tlie  Crown  Princo ;  he  had  never  heard 
of  it  before,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Russia  had  meutioned  as  a  decided  agree- 
ment what  had  beeu  periiaps  expressed  under  quite 
different  circumstances. 

Before  the  answer  from  the  General-in-Chief 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Crown  Princ«, 
an  event  had  occurred  wliich  was  mure  effective 
than  any  representations  in  producing  an  alteration 
in  the  Crown  Prince's  resolution.  Some  French 
troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  got  as  Gir  as 
the  bridge  at  Acken,  and  fired  at  it,  which  induced 
the  officer  in  command  there  to  render  the  bridge 
impassable.*  The  army  was  consequently  obhgcd 
to  remain  on  the  left  bank. 

*  Tbe  French  troops  who  made  their  appearance  at  this  bridge 
did  Napoleon  bad  service,  for,  bad  it  not  been  for  tbi»,  the  Ann? 
of  the  North  would  Iiuve  croaaed  the  Elbe  on  the  13th»  and  eitb** 
foUowo<L  tho  same  route  as  General  Count  Taueutzicn  (who  was 
hastening  by  foroed  miurches,  on  cros»  roads,  to  Berlin,  in  order  ta 
reach  it  before  the  enemy),  or  would  have  been  at  all  event«  ubscnt 
from  the  battle  of  Tjeipsic.  Had  Blücher  sbo^Tn  less  re&olutioo 
at  that  time,  and  had  he  followed  the  Army  of  the  North  un  tbe 
14th,  it  ia  a  question  \\nw  the  campaign  would  have  ended. 

It  ia  uececsarv  here  to  draw  atteution  to  the  fact  that  Napo- 
leon*« intention  v^n»  wholly  or  portly  foiled  by  trüling  clrcum- 
stances,  as  he  hn»  been  severely  censured  for  the  movement  to 
Witteiibfrg.  Without  nisliing  to  assert  that  he  could  not  puaaibly 
have  doue  anything  better,  let  ujs  put  ourselves  in  his  sittutiont, 
the  country  wna  not  fävourablo  to  him,  or  at  least  waa  no  kingcp: 
so.  From  patriotic  feeling,  uo  Saxon  would  give  him  intelligence. 
Piiid  spies  could  not  pass  tlirough  the  country ;  for,  in  spit«  of  all 
ftrrun^'mciitrt,  the  Cossacks  did  not  even  let  our  own  pa«0  without 
ill-trt*ating  them.  For  Uiia  reason,  the  FrciK'h  army  vraa  at  this 
time  80  ill  supplied  with  intelligence,  that  N&poleon  only  heard 
of  the  march  of  the  Sitesian  Army  from  Boutiwu  to  £lster  after 
the  aflair  at  AVartcuburg. 

The  Grand  Army  in  or  behind  the  Eregebirge  could  not 
forced  to  accept  battle ;  but  as  the  Allie«  formed  at  this  moment 
two  armies  which  were  fiir  apart,  the  rules  of  war  required 
Nupolooa  should  attack  and  beat  one  of  tbe  two ;  coosequeiitly 
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Rcporta  reached  ua  on  the  Htb  which  quite 
confirmed  Bliicher's  conjectures,  that  the  French 
army  waa  marching  bairk  fn>in  Dlibon  to  Leipsie. 
Those  re|>ort8  apreiid  rapidly  at  head- quarters  of  the 

thflt  he  should  seek  the  united  Xorthcrn  niid  Silcäiau  Armies.  This 
divided  him.  He  left;  the  King  ol  N^apleu  K'luod,  to  obocrve  tho 
örund  Army,  quitted  I)re»dc]j  ou  tlie  7tb,  and  waa  al  Diibcn  ou 
the  0th,  witii  hi»  army  conrentnitod.  Ilitlierto  no  objections  can 
be  nuido  to  hi»  plan,  or  fault  fuiuid  u'ith  h'm  activity. 

Napolt-on  buw  that  we  avoided  a  battle,  lie  wan  quite  unable 
to  diftcuvur  at  Dübeu,  on  the  Otb,  which  direction  we  luid  taken. 
Ue  uatumtty  coucludet)  tliat  if  we  wished  to  avoid  him,  we  could 
only  do  so  by  retreating  across  the  Elbe.  And  wa«  it  not  so  r* 
Did  not  the  tVowu  Prince  wish  to  rutrent  ai-roo»  the  Eibe  P  Thero 
was  uo  utbur  mcaue  of  prevciitinf;  this  but  Bliicher's  rtitreat 
behiud  the  Saale,  as  above  related,  But  this  movement  wa«,  in 
fact,  BO  little  in  the  usual  onlvr  of  things,  that  Napoleon  must,  iu 
justice,  hv  pariloned  for  not  conjocturini;  it  ou  the  0th  and  lOth. 

Uut  supposing  he  had  known  at  Diibcn,  on  the  loth,  that  tho 
oombiued  Northern  and  SUusiao  Anuiea  had  retreated  behind  the 
Saalc,  OS  be  must  bare  kuon'u  that  the  Gniud  ^Vrwy  was  Advancing 
against  licipsic,  wliat  should  he  have  done  f  Make  a  flank  march 
to  the  left,  to  force  tho  Sanle,  and  compel  the  combined  armies  to 
give  battle  ?  It  was  a  question  whether  they  uvaU  tie  eompftleä^ 
snd  then  it  might  be  forcstvu  that  this  would  demand  more  timo 
ihau  tho  Grand  Army  required  to  take  Leipaic  from  the  King  of 
Koplrs. 

Ought  he  to  hare  turned  round,  to  gu  to  meet  the  Grand  Army  ? 
TtiP  argument  against  tliis  was,  that  the  Grand  Army  was  not  yet 
advanced  far  enough  out  of  the  defiles  to  give  a  deeiMive  battle, 
and,  oomsequently,  tho  combined  Northern  and  Sileaian  Annies 
h^d  time  enough  to  hung  on  to  NaptUcon,  and  to  place  him 
between  two  fires  if  he  moved  against  the  Grand  Artny. 

Napoleon  probably  said  to  himself:  I  have  not  aucceeded  in 
Arcing  the  combined  Northern  and  ESilesioii  armies  to  accept 
battle.  I  hare  but  four  day«  left  before  I  must  meet  tho  Onuid 
Army;  iu  thi*ae  four  days  I  will  attempt,  by  feints,  to  draw  tho 
tiro  annica  acroM  the  Kibe,  and  then  strike  a  rapid  blow  on  tho 
Gnuid  Army.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  them  across  the 
Elbr,  1  shall  at  \f\\»i  k4t-p  them  elo»o  to  it ;  and  then,  by  making  a 
forced  march  to  Leipsic,  1  shall  got  there  so  much  sooner,  lliat  1 
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Grand  Army  ;  the  Amiy  of  the  North  must  Lave 
been  as  weil  aware  of  this  aa  the  Silcsmn,  for  on  the 
12th  aud  13th  they  took  some  prisoners  at  Dclitsch, 
beloiij»-uijr  to  troops  which  had  come  from  Duhcn, 

The  General-in-Chief  had  already  oäerod  to  ad- 
vance straight  upon  Lcipsic  with  the  Silesian  Anuy, 
in  case  the  Grand  Army  nmde  an  attack  upon  it 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  news  arrivod 
that  the  Grand  Army  intended,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Kith,  to  attack  Lindenau  with  one  cot\)3,  on  one  side» 
and  VVachftU  vnih  the  whole  army  on  the  other  side; 
aud  the  Gencral-in-CIiief  was  invitt^l  to  advance  aa 
he  had  proi)osed.  The  SUcsian  Army  proceed«! 
tliat  day  to  Skeuditz ;  Sacken  s  coi-ps  as  a  retierve  tu 
GroRS-Kugel. 

General  Count  St.  Priest  marched  from.  Merse- 
burg to  Giinterstlorf,  and  had  the  charge  of  spreading 
the  news  that  the  Silesian  Army  was  advancing  to 
Lindenau. 

Information  of  the  intended  attack  by  the  Grand 
Army  on  the  16th,  together  with  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Silesian  Army,  must  have  reached  the 
Crown  IMnce's  head-quartt'rs  l>efore  noon  on  the 
15th.  Had  he,  hke  the  Silesian  Anuy,  advanced 
miles  that  day  on  the  road  by  Deutsch  to 
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shall  Iiave  at  least  one  clay  left  to  beat  the  Orand  Army  before  ^ 
they  can  arrive. 

That  it  was  a  mistake  to  k-nve  a  corps  K'hind  at  Dreaden,  and 
tliat  rs'apuk'on  ouglit  to  have  given  up  Leipsic,  and  removed  the 
theatre  of  war  to  Thuriugia,  is  ackiiowlcfiged,  and  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but  when  he  was  once  arrived  at  Duben,  what  ought  he  h 
then  to  liave  done  ?  It  ia  to  be  wished  that  his  ceusuretv  Imd  told  | 
ua  this.  Had  General  vun  ßlüeher  allowed  himself  to  be  <ira»*ii 
across  the  Elbe,  aiul  liad  Napoleon  then  defeated  the  Grand  Army 
at  Leipsic,  nobody  would  have  censured  hiiii,  aud  future  ages 
would  have  admired  the  march  to  AVittouberg. 
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lieipsic,  he  could  have  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Lei|>8ic  on  the  16th.  But  ho  marched  towards 
Petcrsbcrg,  and  removed  hia  head-quarters  to  Halle 
on  that  day. 

Blücher  did  not  know  «nth  cei*taiuty  where  he 
should  find  the  enemy.  He  believed  that  he  had 
already  returned  with  all  hia  forces  from  Dtibeu  to 
Ijcipsic,  and  ordered  the  wliole  of  ills  caviiln»'  and 
hor^e  artillery  to  set  out  at  daybreak.  Tlie  infantry 
and  foot  artillery  were  to  cook  and  be  ready  to  march 
by  ten  o'clock. 

It  was  reported  tolerably  early  that  the  enemy 
was  in  occupation  of  Freycnrodo  and  Radofcld. 
When  the  General-in-Chief  arrived  on  the  heights  of 
Litschena,  ho  saw  a  hostile  alignment,  which  ho 
could  not  overlook,  and  of  which  he  was  unable  to 
compute  the  strength,  as  he  naturally  supposed  that 
the  left  wing  rested  ou  Lindenthal,  and  must  bo 
partly  covered  by  the  wood  of  that  name.  Towards 
Leipsic  the  villages  w*ere  occupied  just  as  on  the 
previous  days,  but  no  troops  were  discovered  ou  the 
heights. 

After  reconnoitring  and  putting  all  the  account« 
together,  it  apjjwired  prubable  tliat  the  enemy  had 
taken  up  his  position  in  the  district  of  iiuhen- 
ÜHsig  and  Podelwitz,  and  would  accept  a  battle 
there,  where  he  had  the  advantages  of  well-pro- 
tected flanks  and  free  motion  at  the  fiame  tmie. 

The  next  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  in 
this  uncertainty ;  whether  it  were  best  to  pnweed 
with  the  whole  army  to  Leipsic,  leaving  the  enemy 
on  the  left  flank,  or,  without  considering  conso- 
qucnces,  attack  him  in  hia  position,  and  follow 
him? 

Blücher  had  still  sonic  hope  that  the  disposition 
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and  summons  sent  from  head-quarters  of  the  Grand 
Army  would  persuade  the  Crown  Prince  to  advance 
on  the  road  from  Deutsch  to  Leipsic;  and  in  this 
case  the  Silesian  Army  might  venture  at  once  to 
advance  straight  upon  Leipsic,  the  rather  as  firing 
could  be  heard  on  the  side  of  the  Grand  Army  and 
at  Lindenau,  and  consequently  they  would  not  have  to 
encounter  the  whole  French  army;  but  the  English 
envoy,  Lord  Stewart,  who  just  then  arrived  at  head- 
quarters from  tlie  Crown  Prince's,  communicated  to 
the  General-in-Chief  the  fact  that  the  Prince  had 
marched  to  Halle. 

Blücher  had  now  no  option  left  but  to  order  his 
attack  on  the  enemy,  in  the  supposition  that  he 
would  retreat  on  the  causeway  from  Eadefeld  to 
Holien-Ossig. 

Comit  Langeron,  who  had  recalled  Greneral  Count 
St.  Priest  after  his  march  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elster  from  Merseburg  to  Skeuditz,  received  the 
cliarge  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  villages  of 
Froyonrode  and  Kadefold  ;  General  Sacken  to  follow 
Count  Langeron  with  his  infantry  and  reserve; 
General  von  York  to  leave  his  advanced  guard  on 
the  ehaussee  to  Leipsic,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elster, 
and  to  take  with  his  corps  the  road  on  the  heights 
boyond  Litschena,  and  then  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  lindonthal. 

The  Gonoml-in-Chief  wished  to  discover  by  this 
prolimiuan-  movement  the  position  and  intentions  of 
the  enemy.* 

•  I^inl  Stowart  roilo  back  at  once  to  Halle,  to  infonn  the 
Crv^wu  Triiu'e  that  tho  Oraiul  Army  was  engaged  in  battle,  and 
tbat  luMicn»!  HUrclu'r  \v:is  s^uüg  to  attack,  and  conjured  him  still 
t»^  inako  every  esortiou  not  to  bo  the  onlif  one  left  out  of  the 
battle. 
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Count  Langeron  found  Freyenrode  and  lladefeld 
already  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  met  with  no 
resistance.  "When  he  had  traversed  the  villaore  with 
the  infantry,  he  was  fired  nt  by  a  French  battery 
situated  between  Kadefeld  and  Hayn.  The  position 
of  this  battery  was  in  the  direction  in  which  BlUclier 
expected  tJie  enemy  to  retreat.  When,  however, 
Count  Langeron  brought  up  a  superior  force  of  artil- 
leiy  against  it,  the  enemy  unexpectedly  turned  ujxjn 
Lindeuthal,  and  York's  corps  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
warm  cannonade ;  while  the  enemy  shoAved  a  line 
with  the  right  wing  towanls  Lindenthal,  and  the  left 
towards  Mtickem,  and  abandoned  the  wood,  together 
with  the  village  of  Lindentlial. 

This  required  an  entuxj  change  of  dispodtion. 
Without  waiting  for  further  directions  Gsneral  von 
York  changed  front,  ho  that  he  rested  his  right  wing 
on  his  advanced  guard,  and  turned  his  rear  towards 
Liu  den  thai 

The  General-in-Chief  ordered  Langeron's  corps  to 
move  by  and  through  Lindentlial,  in  one  column, 
thi'ough  the  wood,  witli  the  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery at  the  head,  in  order  to  see  whether  more  hostile 
troops  were  marching  on  the  two  roads  from  Diiben 
and  Dehtsch  to  Lcipsic,  and  in  that  case  to  stop 
them,  and  if  possible  crash  them  by  a  sudden 
onslaught. 

General  Baron  von  Sacken  was  ordered  to  remain 
with  his  infantry  as  a  reserve  at  Radefeld.  General 
Emanuel  had  been  previously  charged  to  examine 
with  his  Cossacks  whether  tliere  was  a  li'^tile  army 
on  the  heights  of  Uohen-Osaig,  and  BlUcher  would 
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not  leave  Eadcfcld  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  be 
hjul  nothing  to  fear  for  his  left  flank- 
General  von  York  in  his  advance  approached  his 
advanced  guard,  which  took  the  viUago  of  Mockem  ^ 
after  a  hot  fight.  | 

Count  Langeron*3  corps  met  a  hostile  corps 
marching  on  the  roiid  from  DeÜtsi^h  to  Leipsic,  and 
engaged  in  a  fight  in  the  villages  of  Gross  and  Kleiu 
Wetteritz,  into  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  soma 
infantry.  This  occasiouod  a  great  interval  between 
the  corps  of  York  and  LiingeTOn,  and  Man^hal  Mar- 
mont*s  coi-ps  now  appeared  fnlly  devolojied  in  a 
position  on  easy  heights,  his  right  wing  resting  oa 
Eutritsch,  his  left  on  the  Elster,  behind  Mtickern. 
Blücher  ordered  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  Sacken'a 
corj^s,  under  Lieutenant-General  WasiltschikofF,  to 
dcjiloy  with  intervals  in  this  space  ;  but  as  it  did  not 
quite  fill  up  the  gap,  and  it  also  appeared  that  the 
hostile  force  in  front  of  Count  Langeron  was  not  as 
considerable  as  Mamiont's  corps,  he  ordered  Count 
St.  l^riest  to  move  to  tlje  right  by  the  brmik  flowing 
from  Lindenthal  to  Eutritsch,  and  charged  him  U> 
attack  Mai-shal  Marmout  s  right  wing  with  a  battery 
of  thirty-six  1 2-pound  ci*s,  and  in  his  advance  to  keep 
close  with  his  left  wing  to  the  above-named  brook, 

Wliile  this  movement  was  preparing,  General 
York  lost  and  regained  Mockem ;  the  village  took 
fire,  but  the  enemy  captured  it  once  more,  and  türew  h 
a  considerable  force  of  infantry  into  it.  Generali 
York  thought  it  now  time  to  advance  straight  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  position ;  he  executed 
this  movement  witli  two  brigades,  while  he  left 
Mockern  on  the  right.  The  enemy  had  brought  up 
the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery  here,  and  occasioned 
thereby  a  very  considerable  loss  to  tlie  two  advancing 
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brigades.  At  last  he  ercn  inovod  the  infantry  of 
his  left  wing  to  meet  them,  and  the  figlit  became  a 
standing"  one.  General  von  York  h.'id  but  one  bri- 
gade Htill  at  hifl  disposal,  for  the  third  was  employed, 
together  ynih  his  niu«!l»  reduced  advanced  guard,  on 
a  fresh  attack  on  Mockem. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  General  Emanuel 
reported  that  no  hostile  force  was  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  Hohen-Ossig,  and  now  General  Sacken 
received  orders  to  advance  to  Greneral  York's  support. 
But  he  could  not  move  up  to  him  under  an  hour, 
and  by  tliat  time  night  fell,  York  brought  his 
last  brigade  to  the  support  of  the  two  brigades 
engaged  between  Mockem  and  the  enemy's  position. 
The  enemy's  left  wing  advanced  against  him  in  close 
columns  of  infantry,  with  batteries  intervening. 
General  von  York's  artillery  opened  a  hot  fire  on 
them,  and  some  powder-waggons  blew  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  infantry.  This  scattered  the  masses  ;  some 
disorder  arone,  and  the  moment  was  favourable  for 
attat^king  the  enemy's  infantry  with  cavalry,  York 
perceived  it ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first 
regiment  of  cavalry,  directed  the  attack,  and  caused 
the  other  cavaliy  rt-giments  to  follow.  His  infantry 
moved  after  them  in  masses,  and  this  decided  tho 
battle  in  a  few  minutes.  The  enemy's  left  wing, 
surrounded  by  our  cavalry,  could  not  retreat  upon 
GolUis,  but  threw  itself  upon  its  right  wing  and  centre 
towards  Eutritsch. 

Had  General  Count  St.  Priest  been  near  enough 
at  this  moment  to  attack  tlie  masses  of  infantry 
fiqueezod  together  in  front  of  him,  and  to  increase 
the  disonier  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  to  Sacken's 
cavalry  (under  Lieutenant-General  Wasiltschikoff)  to 
break  in  upon  them,  the  greatest  part  of  Marmont'a 
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corps  might  have  been  destroyed ;  but  St.  Priest  was 
still  engaged  on  his  march  when  night  began,  and 
Marniont's  cori)s  drew  oiF  through  Eutritsch,  and 
retreated  with  another  column  on  the  great  chaufis^ 
from  Lindenthal  to  Leii>sic,  across  the  brook  which 
runs  from  Eutritsch  to  Golilis.  Sacken's  corps  did 
not  arrive  till  after  it  was  quite  dark.  York's  corps 
passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  had 
cai)tured  forty  guns,  an  eagle,  and  some  thousand 
prisoners ;  his  loss  was  very  considerable :  neaity 
every  officer  of  rank  was  wounded,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle  the  corps  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  13,000  men. 

Count  Laugeron's  corps  executed  its  commission 
completely  ;  it  had  prevented  the  3rd  and  7th  coips 
from  joining  Marshal  Marmont,  driven  the  enemy 
to  the  l^aitho,  and  captured  his  guns  and  a  number  of 
powder- waggons.  Fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  cap- 
tured by  both  corps,  were  collected  together  on  the 
1 7th  of  October.*     An  officer  was  dispatched  from 

•  As  this  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Möckem  is  entirely 
founded  on  the  views  entertained  in  the  Allied  Army,  and  as  it  is 
iH'Ooasarj',  for  the  perfect  8un"ey  of  a  battle,  to  know  also  the 
relations  and  views  existing  on  the  other  side,  it  will  not  be  im- 
intori'stinp  to  doseribe  hero,fifom  the  best  sources,  what  took  place 
in  ll»e  Fn'iu'h  army. 

The  (itli  eoriis  (under  Jfarshal  Jlarmont,  Due  de  Sagosa) 
marehod  frinn  Diibeu  to  Delitst-h  on  the  12th;  he  had  not  been 
then*  ei^ht  hoiirs  when  lie  received  orders  to  march  to  Leipsic- 
AViu'u  he  arrived  there,  the  King  of  Xaples  (who  wished  to  give 
battle  to  the  (irand  Army)  made  him  advance  to  the  heights  of 
iStötterit?:,  and  on  changing  his  idea,  march  back  again  to  Leipsic 
on  the  l;Uh. 

t^n  the  l*(h  Oetober  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  arrired  at 
T.eipsle.  \\v  ox\\ci\\\  Marshal  Ifarmont  to  place  himself,  with  the 
Olh  eorp^.  aluMit  a  miK^  and  a  lialf  from  Leipsic.  in  such  a  position 
thut  }\v  miijht  make  head  against  the  Sili^ian  Army.  The  Marshal 
Bt>Uvted  a  position  with  his  right  wing  on  Lindentbal,  covered 
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the   field   of  Wttle   by  way  of  Sßouditz«  to  bring 
news  of  the  victors'  to  the  Gmnd  Army. 

Thti  road  from  »Skeuditz,  through  the  low  plain,  ib 
very  difficult  to  travel  by  night,  from  the  number  of 


by  the  wood,  and  his  left  resting  on  tho  Elator  and  PIfiBSP, 
k(M»ping  Möchern  in  front.  He  infornicri  the  Emperor  thnt  tliia 
position  iraa  suitable  for  the  pnrposo ;  but,  in  order  to  detain  tlio 
Silesiao  Army,  two  more  things  were  ncc«*BBnry : 

1,  More  men,  as  the  position  vaa  cAleitl&ted  for  !)0,0(>0  men ; 
and  be  bod  but  15,000  infiuitrj-  and  1,5U0  carulr}-,  with  Si  guns. 

2.  Some  in trencli monks  oa  tbe  most  import^int  points. 

Tlie  Eiiiperor  replied  that  he  plaeed  ilie  3rd  corps  in  addition 
under  the  Marshal's  orders,  and  tlmt  he  wils  to  begin  the  intrench- 
menta.  Thia  ttoa  done,  frothing  came  of  thia  aasignment  of  tho 
3rd  corps,  as  it  was  still  on  its  march  to  Leipaie. 

On  the  1-tth,  an  officer  and  tno  snppeni,  who  bad  been  takm 
pnBOneni&t  IK'Htsch  early  on  the  1.1th,  and  had  ransomed  them- 
•olTe«,  returned,  and  brought  intelligence  that  tlie  Gmnd  Armj' 
WHS  fttWoneing.    Tho  Äfarahal  reported  it  to  tho  Emperor. 

On  the  IStli,  the  adjutant  of  a  corps  of  FrtMicli  patrols  came 
backi  and  re[>orted  that  he  had  liimself  seen  columns  advancing 
from  Hitlle,  on  the  rt)a<l  to  Leipsic.  Tho  Marshal  reported  tliis  to 
tbo  Emperor. 

On  the  night  of  tho  15-16th  the  btvouae  firea  of  the  Sileeiiin 
Army  could  be  seen  from  the  tower  of  Ltiidenthal,  in  the  direction 
of  Hkcuditz.  The  &[arshal  himself  ascended  the  tower.  Tho 
picqucta  had  also  seen  the  infantry  of  tho  adranced  guard  of  the 
Sileaian  Army  approaching  on  the  road  from  Ilallc  to  Leipsie. 
The  Marshal  sent  word  to  the  Kmperor  that  bo  would  be  atta<'ked 
on  the  Uith. 

On  tho  morning  of  tho  16th  a  moflfiage  came  from  the  Emperor 
to  sny  that  the  Marshal  was  quite  mistaken ;  the  Sileman  Army 
wu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  and  be  bad  nothing  but  cavalry 
oppoeed  to  him.  lie  was  to  break  up  immediately,  and  more 
through  Leipsie,  on  the  heights  of  StÖtteritit,  against  the  Gmud 
Army.  The  4th  corps  (which  was  much  weaker)  was  to  take  up 
tho  position  of  Lindenthal. 

Marshal  Mannont  wa?  obliged  to  obey,  and  set  his  troops  in 
moUon,  all  but  the  mlvanced  guard,  which  he  Ifft  behind  in  the 
poudon,  with  out-posts  towards  Hadefeld,  to  eorer  the  march. 

About  ten  o'clock  tbo  columns  of  the  Silcsian  Army  matle  their 
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bridges  and  deep  places  In  tlie  meadow  land ;  coqbo- 
quently  the  news  sent  by  this  officer  did  not  arrive 
as  soon  as  Colonel  Count  von  Golz,  first  aide-de- 

ftppenraiice.  Tlie  Munihal  fouud  hi»  tiitualiun  difficult,  becanae  he 
foreHiiw  tliat,  on  tbo  one  hand,  hiä  reor-^ard  mu^t  encouatcr  t 
disadvAQt.tgeous  6ght  at  the  passage  of  the  Parthe.  and  that,  as 
the  other  baud,  without  the  3rd  corj)«,  he  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  SUesiaii  Armv.  To  end  thia  perjdexity,  he  neat  on  oSiGer  of 
hia  staff  to  ^(arahal  Ney  (who  wna  iu  the  town  of  I>eip«ic),  to 
know  definitively  whether  he  eould  reckon  on  being  reinforced  by 
the  3rd  corps.  Ue  reeeived  for  answer:  "  Tee ;  the  3rd  corps  ij 
arrived."  This  answer  drt-ided  tlic  Marshal  to  lot  the  6th  corjra 
halt  and  deploy  between  Eutritsch  and  Mik-kern,  to  accept  battle. 

Delmas'  diviaion  (of  the  8rd  oorps)  had  arrived  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhtwil  of  Brtitenr<.lJe,  on  the  right  wing  uf  the  Otb  corps,  and 
the  position  ol'the  latter  was  niueh  atreiigthcned  by  it,  for  it  cotdd 
not  be  attacked  without  the  aggressors  exposing  their  left  wing  to 
that  (livittion. 

The  Marahal  formed  only  one  lino  with  hi«  three  divisions  of 
the  6th  corps.  He  had  not  tro<ip8  enough  for  a  reserve.  As  ho 
saw  that  the  principal  attack  was  directed  againat  his  left  wing,  l*e 
onlercd  a  movement  to  the  lefl  in  »em i-di visions,  by  which  mean« 
his  forces  were  disposed  in  si  x  t-ehelons. 

At  one  moment,  when  the  fight  was  at  the  hottest,  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  attackiug  the  Prussian  infantry  with 
cavalry.  The  Älarshal  c-nlculated  on  prolonging  the  action  for 
Bome  time  by  this  movement,  and  of  obtaining  moreover  from. 
tiOO  to  800  prisoner«.  His  cavalry  was  on  the  left  wing  ;  he  gavu 
the  order  to  attack,  bnt  it  wu«  not  executed.  On  the  order 
being  repeated,  the  cavalry  did  attack,  but  the  favourable  moment 
jxa»  gone  by ;  the  thing  was  a  failure,  and  the  cavalry,  in  retro- 
grading, rode  completely  over  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

W'licn,  by  its  riolence,  the  action  was  drawing  neaiff  aad 
nearer  to  a  decision,  the  Marshal  placed  himscM'  at  the  head  of 
one  of  bis  old  infantry  regiment»,  and  advanced  against  the 
Prussian  infantry.  A  l*i-poundcr  battery  at  its  head  fired  with 
case^hot  on  the  Prussian  masse»,  and  caused  great  devu^tion 
amongut  them.  At  this  moment  a  grenade  fell  into  a  powder- 
waggon,  and  three  jwwder-waggons,  belonging  to  a  12-pottuder 
battery,  in  the  midst  of  the  Kreuch  masses,  blew  up.  Many  men 
were  thrown   down,  and  the  ilarshal  biuiself  was  injured ;  tho 
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camp  to  the  General-in-Chief,  who  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  transmit  the  captured  eagle. 

The  General-in-Chief  sent  without  delay  accounta 
of  the  iKsue  of  the  hattle  to  the  Crown  Prince,  but 
niaking  no  mention  of  the  movements  of  the  Army 
of  the  North.  The  English  envoy  had  however 
effected  this  much,  that  the  cavalry  General  von 
Winzingerode  was  directed,  on  the  ICth,  to  support 
the  Silesian  Army  with  50U0  horse,  belonging  to  the 
Crown  Prince's  corps.*  General  von  AVinginzerode 
was  at  Lindenthal  early  on  the  1 7th.  The  General- 
in-Chief  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  render 
him  most  service  by  turning  the  enemy's  right  wing, 
and  taking  up  a  position  at  Taucha»  with  the  double 
view  of  maintaining  the  passage  over  the  Parthe, 
and  establishing  a  line  of  communication  on  this  side 
with  the  Grand  Army,  which  would  answer  better, 
and  be  much  shorter  than  the  one  by  Skeuditz. 
General  von  Winzingerode  agreeing,  marched  off" 
there  dii-ectly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Sacken  s  corps  took 

bfttU-iy  left  off  firing,  luid  the  infantiy  dispersed.  Tho  Prussian 
caralr}'  took  udvaiitJige  of  thia  moment  to  niako  an  attack,  which 
left  the  French  infantry  no  time  to  recoror,  while  the  Prussian 
infantry  adranced  in  clase  column«. 

These  combined  attack»  decided  the  retreat,  which  the  MiirKhai 
covered  with  hia  right  wing,  which  had  not  vet  been  engaged,  and, 
in  doing  bo,  he  woji  again  wounded  by  a  musket-baU.  Ho  traverftcd 
Leipiic  in  the  night,  and  croaaed  the  Parthe. 

]>elmaa'  divicion,  wtiich  was  pretaed  by  Count  Langeron'a 
corps,  WM  obligivl  to  remain  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Parthe,  by 
orders  of  Alarahal  Ney.  It  woa  this  division  that  waa  attacked  on 
the  17th  by  the  covalry  under  Oeiieral  Wasiltacliikow. 

♦  Lord  Stewart  brought  the  newa  himself  at  the  moment  the 
bnttlo  WM  hottcMt ;  he  xtnid  to  the  end,  and  tlicn  rode  back  to  tho 
Orowu  Prince'»  bead^quartcrs  at  I{&Uo. 
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the  place  of  York's  on  tho  field  of  battle,  and 
latter  moved  to  the  rear  in  tho  neighbourhood 
Mockcm,  in  order  to  put  itself  again  into  fighting 
condition,  to  prov-ide  itself  with  ammunition  from  the 
captured  powder-waggons,  to  transport  the  prisonen 
and  guns  to  Halle,  &c.  &c. 

Tho  rest  of  the  troops  were  ordered  to  cook  early 
in  the  day,  to  be  ready  for  anything  that  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  it.     When  the  General- 
in-Chief  rodo   out   early  to  visit  the  outposts,  hd^l 
found  the  enemy  still  at  Eutritsch  and  alongside  the^^ 
brook  of  Gohlis.     Some  tirailleur  firing  had  com- 
menced.    He  gave  orders  to   go  round   Eutritech 
upon  the  chaussee  from  Wetteritz :  it  was  deserted 
by  tho  enemy,  who  had  retreated  the  whole  length 
of  the  Parthe  on  the  left  bank.     A  rear-guard,  how- 
ever, was  still  posted  between  Eutritsch  and  Leipsic, 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  forces,  who  made  a  show  o^H 
maintaining  this  position.     In  this  case  it  formed  a^^ 
t^te  de  2>orU,   and  under   its   protection  the  enemy 
could  always  advance  with  superior  numbers  from 
Leipsic  against  the  Silesian  Army.   Tliis  the  Greneral- 
in-Chief  Avished  to  prevent,  in  order  that  he  might 
keep   his   army   disposable:    he  therefore    directed     , 
General  von  Sacken  to  attack  the  village  of  Gohh^^B 
in  the  expectation  that  tho  rear-guard  thus  threat-" 
ened  or  surrounded  on  its  left  wing  would  retreat 
to  Leipsic ;    but   the   enemy  had  placed   a  strong 
garrison   in  Gohlis,  and  Greneral  von  Sacken  couli 
advance  but  very  slowly. 

The  General-in-Chief  had  no  other  troops  between 
Eutritsch  and  the  Parthe  (where  he  himself  was)  than 
the  cavalry  of  General  Sacken*s  corps.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  advance  to  Gohlis  took  bo  long,  he  reeolved 
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on  Tnaking  an  attempt  with  tliia  cavalry  to  drivo 
away  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  The  peculiar  diBpo- 
sition  of  the  enemy  gave  rise  to  this  resolution. 

The  line  of  comnmnication  of  this  rear-jruard 
witli  its  main  corps  extended  as  far  as  oould  be 
seen,  through  the  Halle  Gate  at  Leipsic,  thus  far 
beyond  its  left  wing.  Its  right  wing  rested  on  the 
Parthe,  consisting  of  cavalry,  which  stood  on  the 
same  line  with  the  infantry.* 

Four  hussar  regiments  under  Lieutenant-General 
Wasiltschikow  advanced  in  columns  asrainst  the 
hostile  rear-guard,  under  a  hot  fire  from  the  enemy's 
artillery  i  at  the  proper  distance  the  two  first  regi- 
ments set  ofif  at  a  galop,  and  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing.  This  tlid  not  wait  for  the 
attack,  but  retreated  behind  the  infantry  towards  tha 
H&Ue  Gate. 

Wasiltschikow's  two  regiments  of  cavalry  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, as  far  as  the  Parthe  bridge  ;  on  the  way  they 
captured  a  battery  and  powder-waggon,  made  some 
prisoners  and  cut  down  some  infantry.  The  enemy's 
line  of  infantry,  deserted  by  its  cavalry,  remained 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  formed  into  squares,  and 
assumed  so  good  an  attitude  that  the  cavaliy  could 
make  no  impression  on  it.  Had  tliere  been  some 
battalions  of  infantry,  or  some  artillery  at  hand  to 
attack  it,  it  would  have  paid  still  more  dearly  for 
ita  faulty  disposition.  But  the  cavaby  was  obliged 
to  abandon  again  the  houses  in  front  of  the  Halle 

•  A  worse  disposition  was  hnrdlr  poaaible ;  iiidee<l,  it  has  boon 
obserred  that  infiintpy  gonoralu,  who  know  Dothing  but  the  tactics 
of  their  own  arm»,  whrn  they  get  camlrr  under  their  ordcn«, 
gcoicnliy  plac«  it  in  a  line  with  the  iafoatiy. 
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Gate,  and  the  enemy's  infiintry  retreated  to  Leipsic 
before  Count  Langeron's  corps  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eutritach, 

During  this  time  Gohlis  was  likewise  taken;  the 
enemy  had  not  only  defended  it  obstinately,  but 
reUvken  it  once,  so  that  General  von  York  was 
obliged  to  bring  up  part  of  his  infantry  to  the  fresh 
attack. 

The  Gcncral-in-Chicf  had  attained  his  object; 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  away  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Parthe,  with  the  exception  of  some 
houses  and  intrenchments  near  the  Halle  Gate. 
Should  the  enemy  wish  to  advance  imder  their 
proUiction,  witli  an  army  out  of  Leipsic,  there  was 
still  time  enough  to  take  all  the  measures  suitable 
to  the  circumstances.  But  for  continuing  offensive 
operations  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Parthe. 
This  in  the  ^inity  of  Leipsic  was  difficidt  for  two 
reasons  :  fii-st,  on  account  of  the  swampy  bank  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  enemy's  entire  force  could 
hinder  the  passage  there.  Farther  up  towards  Tau- 
cha  the  enemy  was  not  so  strong,  and  the  little  river 
presented  fewer  difficulties. 

The  General-in-Chief  therefore  turned  his  views 
in  that  direction ;  he  ordered  a  portion  of  Lan- 
geron's coq7s  to  cross  the  Parthe,  in  company  with 
General  von  Winzingerode,  and  move  down  the 
river,  his  right  wing  resting  on  it,  imtil,  arriving 
on  a  hno  with  the  remaining  portion  of  Langeron's 
corps,  they  should  liavc  driven  the  enemy  frt>m  the 
left.  bank.  This  other  portion  was  then  to  cross  and 
a.ssume  the  offensive,  while  the  corps  of  York  and 
Sacken  remained  on  the  defensive  between  tl 
Parthe  and  the  Pleisse. 
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These  two  last  corps  together  amounted  to  about 
20,000  men,  and  their  surest  means  of  maintaining 
this  aui,'le  was  to  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
hiö  houses  and  intrenchments  in  front  of  the  Halle 
Gate,  and  raise  some  twelve-pounder  batteries,  so  as 
to  command  this  gate  and  the  bridge  over  the  Parthe, 

If  this  movement  succeeded,  the  right  wing's 
point  of  support  would  be  quite  secure  ;  but  it  was 
always  a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  with  a  corps 
of  25,000,  or  at  most  30,000  men,  (the  probable 
strength  of  Langeron  s  force,)  to  attack  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  I'arthe,  Leipsic,  the  enemy's  central 
point  However  the  General  -  in  -  Chief  had  no 
option :  he  coidd  not  leave  the  Grand  Army  to 
itself;  he  could  not  remain  on  the  defensive,  and 
allow  the  enemy  to  turn  all  Lis  strength  against  the 
Grand  Army.  He  must  undertake  the  attack,  com- 
forting himself  with  the  thought  that,  if  he  were 
beaten,  his  movement  would  at  least  facihtate  the 
victory  of  the  Grand  Army.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  begin  tliis  operation,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Grand  Army  would  not  attack  on  the  17th,  but 
on  the  ISth,  after  Generals  Boimigsen  and  CoUo- 
redo  should  have  closed  up  on  the  1 7th. 

The  actions  of  the  16th  had  produced  no  satis- 
factory results  in  the  Grand  Army.  Count  Giulay 
had  not  taken  Lindenthal.  Shortly  after,  news  came 
from  the  Army  of  the  North  that  it  liad  begun  its 
mareli,  and  could  form  a  junction  with  the  Silesian 
Army  in  the  evening.  Both  accounts  could  not  but 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  General-in-Chief.  Under 
these  circumstances,  brilliant  results  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  battle  on  the  18th. 

The  General-in-Chief  broke  off  the  fight,  and 
made  Count  Langoron's  coq)B  move  into  bivouac ; 
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its  right  wing  on  Eutritsch,  its  left  in  the  direction 
ofTauoha,  and  advanced  posts  on  the  Parthe. 

All  was  preparing   for   the   battle  on  the    IStli. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  appeared  determined 
to  take  part  in  it ;  he  treated  the  battle  of  Mockem  ^ 
as  a  fight   of  Bniall   Importanco^  and  Blücher  was  H 
willing  to  let  this  pass,  provided  the  Army  of  the  " 
Nortli  would  but  move  into  line  on  the  38th.     But 
it  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  Crown  Prince  made 
new  and  unexpected  demands.     He  wished  to  see 
the  old  ordre  de  balallle  imniediatoly  rcstttrod  ;  that 
ia  to  say,  that  he  should  move  on  the  right  wing  of  ^ 
the  Silenian  Army.  H 

The  foregoing  considerations,  on  the  situation  of 
the  SUesian  Army  on  the  1 7th,  distinctly  show  that 
it  was  cooped  up  between  the  Parthe  and  Pleisse  in 
a  defensive  position  from  which  only  the  bold  spirit 
of  its  leader,  or  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the 
general  advantage  of  the  whole,  could  extricate  it. 
To  say  uotlmig  of  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in 
relieving  the  Silesian  Army,  it  would  have  beea 
perfectly  useless  to  move  with  a  strong  army  into  a 
defensive  position  which  30,000  men  could  defend. 
The  General-in-Chief  therefore  reftised  this  demand. 
The  Crown  Prince,  on  arriving  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Breitenfelde,  sent  an  aide-de-c«jnp  to  desire  a 
conference  :  Blücher  declined  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  in  all 
his  relations  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Blücher  kept 
the  military  point  of  view  only  before  his  eyes.  In 
tlie  present  instance,  he  saw  in  the  Crown  Prince 
only  the  future  King  of  Sweden,  and  viewed  his 
relation  to  him  as  simply  a  political  one.  He  there- 
fore dispatched  a  confidential  officer  to  General  von 
Bulow,  to  communicate  his  plan  to  him,  and  invited 
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liim  to  act  as  be  bad  done  at  Gross  Beeren  and 
Dennewntz ;  and  in  case  the  Crown  Prince  gave  no 
orders,  to  move  a<'rass  the  Partlie  without  them. 
He  left  it  to  General  van  Bulow  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  General  von  Winzingerode.  BlÜow 
answered,  the  eaine  night,  that  he  would  not  fail, 
when  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  Europe  wa-s  in 
question.  General  von  Winzingerode  would  not  be 
backward  either.  Thus  all  was  now  prepared  for  the 
battle  on  the  18th. 

When,  in  the  niglit  of  the  17-1 8th,  there  came  a 
second  invitation  to  a  conference  from  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  order  to  consult  about  the  attack  on  the 
18th,  tho  Gencral-in-Chicf  accepted  it,  and  repaired 
at  daybreak  next  morning  to  the  Crown  Prince's 
head -quarters  at  Brei  teufelde. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  of  Pnissia, 
the  King's  brother,  was  then  with  the  Sile»ian  Army. 
Blücher  requested  him  to  be  present  at  this  confer- 
ence. It  must  give  far  greater  importance  to  tho 
tmnsaction,  if  what  all  Europe  expected  this  day 
from  the  Army  of  the  North  were  discussed  in  tho 
presence  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Tho  result  of 
the  conference  was,  tho  declaration  of  the  Crown 
Prince  tlmt  ho  could  not  attack  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Partho,  unless  General  Blücher  gave  up  to  him 
for  this  day  30,000  men  of  the  Silesian  Army. 

The  Goneral-in-Cliicf,  keeping  the  interest  of  the 
trhole  in  view,  consented  ^^ithout  hesitation  ;  but  ho 
determined  to  remain  himself  with  these  30,000  men, 
«ince  they  constituted  t!ie  greater  half  of  his  army. 
Count  Langeron's  coq>s  wan  phiced  under  the  Cri>wn 
Prince's  orders.  As  the  General-in-Chief  retunied 
&om  the  conference  on  the  heights  of  Eutritscli,  firing 
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bad  already  commenced  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Army. 

An  aide-de-camp  brought  orders  from  the  Crown 
Prince  to  Langeron  *s  corps,  to  march  towards  Taiicha, 
and  there  cross  the  Parthe.  Tliis  disposition  would 
have  obliged  this  corps  to  march  back  for  two  hours, 
and  then  again  forwards,  to  get  into  the  enemy's 
vicinity,  where  it  was  already.  It  would  moreover 
have  caused  an  unnecessary  pressure  on  the  bridge 
at  Taucha,  as  the  entire  Anny  of  the  North  intended 
to  cross  there,  and  the  w!ioIe  day  would  probably 
be  lost  in  the  useloNs  laarcli.  BUichcr  iliercfore  sent 
the  Crown  Prince  word  that  Count  Langeron*8  corps 
would  await  his  orders  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Parthe,  in  the  district  of  Abt-Xaundorf. 

General  von  Billow  sent  to  inform  the  General-in- 
Chief  that  he  would  croso  the  Parthe  on  the  sliortest 
line  ^ntli  General  Langeron'a  corps,  and  requested 
him  to  liasten  his  passage  as  much  as  possible,  to 
supjwrt  this  movenient. 

The  enemy  was  posted  on  the  Parthe,  and  had 
planted  some  artillury  on  a  ruin  near  Neutsch.  Three 
Russian  12-pounder  batterie«,  of  twelve  guns  each, 
were  brought  to  bear  xipon  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
soon  silenced  it.  General  von  Sacken  attacked  at 
the  same  time  the  iutrenchments  and  houses  at  the 
Halle  Gate  in  Leipsic. 

Hearing  that  Biilow  was  still  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Taucha,  and  the  firing  in  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  Army  increasing  in  violence,  Blücher 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  BlJow,  but  to  force  the 
I'arthe  at  Mockau.  He  was  induced  to  take  this 
resolution  prinripally  by  seeing  very  few  troops  on. 
the  other  side  of  the  Parthe;  but  with  good  telo- 
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scopes,  he  perceived  a  column  moving  from  Leipsic 
towanls  the  windmill  of  Stotteritz.  He  was  there- 
fore afraid  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  army- 
might  turn  against  the  Grand  Army,  to  brint^  the 
battle  to  a  decision  before  tlie  Northern  and  Silesian 
Amnoö  could  come  up. 

The  first  portion  of  the  infantry  encountered  no 
other  difficulties  in  crossing  at  Mockau,  than  having 
to  wade  through  the  water  up  to  the  waist.  A  very- 
imperfect  flying-bridge  was  subsequently  formed  of 
barn-doors»  gates,  &c. 

The  onem^'  drew  back,  took  up  a  position  'tt'ith 
his  principal  masses  at  Schönfeld,  and  opened  a  tirail- 
leur fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abt-Naundorf. 

Langeron's  Cossacks  spread  themselves  from  the 
Parthe  to  Paunsdori*  where  tliey  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Grand  Army  under  the 
Hetman  Platow.  The  Saxon  Hussar  and  Uhlan 
regiments  came  over  to  us  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Parthe ;  the  General-in-Cliief  ordered  them  to  cross 
over,  and  join  York's  corps,  which  this  day  formed 
the  reserve. 

Tlie  column«  of  the  Army  of  the  North  only 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Paunsdorf  by  Taucha 
ftbout  noon,  and  filled  up  the  interval  tliere  between 
the  Grand  Army  and  the  Silesian,  The  remainder 
of  tlie  Saxon  army  then  crossed,   and  fell  in  with 

I  General  von  Biilow.  It  was  two  o'clock.  Count 
Lftngeron  now  advanced  with  his  masses,  and  sup- 
ported the  attack  of  the  infantry  on  the  village  of 
j  Sclionfcld  by  a  warm  cannonade.  Genoral  von 
Bulow  also  advanced  on  the  side  of  Paunsdorf.  Re- 
inforcements were  seen  hastening  from  Leipsic 
[  towards  Schönfeld ;  thereupon  Blücher  sent  word  to 
Sacken  to  increase  his  fire,  and  to  make  a  show  of 
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capturing  Leipsic     This  had  the  effect  of  stoppiug 
tljc  hostile  troops  destined  for  ScliÖofeld.  fl 

Blücher  supported  the  attack  on  >Schönfeld  by  a  " 
cannonade  ft-om  t!ie  right  bank  of  the  Parthc.     The 
fire  of  the  onemy*8  artiUeiy,  posted  behind  Schonfeld, 
was  partially  dra\ni  by  these  means  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Parthe-     The  combat  in  Schönfeld  continued 
with  alternating  succes-s,  but  great  vigour,  until  night-      \ 
fell ;  Count  Langeron,  with  a  large  force  of  inßmtry,  ■ 
maintained  his  position  in  the  village,  afler  it  had 
already  been  some  hours  in  flames.   The  enemy  drew 
back  toward  Leipsic,  beiiind  the  brook  and  düßlo  of 
Reudnitz,  and  occupied  the  villages  of  Volkmazinfi- 
dorf  and  Reudnitz  during  the  night.  fl 

Sacken's  corps  had  suifered  considerably  from  the  ^ 
long-o/)ntinued  musketry  fire.     In  the  afternoon  it 
was  reported  that  the  enemy  had  opened   his  way 
through  the  Lindenau  pass. 

The  Silesian  Army  could  overlook  the  semicircle 
forme<l   by  the  Alhed   troops  round   Ixiipsic  on  the 
east  side  ;  and  as  the  troops  were  advancing  every- 
where, the  enemy  had  no  way  out  but  by  a  retre^ 
towards  the  Saale.     The  General-in-Chief  therefore 
gave  orders  to  General  von  York  to  make  a  night 
march  to  Merseburg,  leaving  it  at  his  option  either 
t-o  take  the  direction  of  Dollnitz,  or  to  cross  the  fl 
Saale  at  Halle,  to  march  up  its  left  bank.     From       , 
Merseburg  General  York  was  to  proceed  according 
to  drcumstances,  to    harass    as  much  as  possible 
the  retreating  enemy.     He  set  off  accordingly,  but 
Sacken's  corf>s  was   now  too  weak   to  make   head 
against  the  enemy's   attempts;    Count   Langeron^s      i 
corps,    therefore,    received    orders    to    restore    the  f 
bridges  across  the  Parthe  in  the  night,  and  to  cross 
to  the  right  bank,  as  the  Army  of  the  North  no 
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longer  wanted  its  assistance.  TJie  fatigiie  of  the 
in&ntry  however,  the  dark  night,  &c.,  prevented  the 
immediate  execution  of  thia  order.  The  coq>a  did 
not  reach  Eutritsch  till  eleven  next  morning. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  General-in-Chief 
demanded  a  great  deal  from  his  troops,  but  they  had 
in  return  Uio  satisfaction  of  rendering  great  services, 
and  hearing  this  universally  acknowledged. 

It  was  BlUclier's  intention,  on  discovering  the 
enemy's  retreat,  to  proceed  with  Count  Langeron 's 
corps,  the  shortest  way  across  the  Elster,  in  order  to 
overtake  the  enemy  in  the  plains;  but  in  reconnoitr- 
ing the  Elster,  it  appeared  that  the  only  practicable 
point  for  the  corps  to  pass  was  at  Skeuditz,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  great 
circuit. 

It  was  not  till  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  after  the  fog  had  dispersed,  and  General 
von  Billow  had  commenced  his  attack  upon  Reudnitz, 
tliat  the  General-in-Chief  acquired  any  certainty  as 
to  the  enemy's  retreat.  But  Langeron's  corps  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Parthe,  and  when  it  arrived 
Sacken^B  corps  was  so  involved  in  the  action,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  support  it  with  infiintry  and  artil- 
lery. Blücher  could  therefore  only  order  the  cavalry 
of  both  corjis  to  follow  in  the  enemys  rear  by 
Skeuditz  and  Ltitzcn.  They  marched  off  about 
noon. 

It  might  have  been  ten  o'clock  when  Bülow's 
corps  advanced  in  columns  out  of  the  village  of 
Reudnitz  towards  Lcipsic.  Hhe  enemy  sent  troops 
to  oppose  Jiini ;  meanwhile  Blücher  discovered  a  point 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Partlie,  from  whence  a 
12-pounder  battery  could  open  an  advantageous  fire 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  ground,  up  to  the  suburb. 
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was  aoon  cleared  of  the  enemy.     Bülow*s  corps  now  J 
attacked   the   suburbs.     The   troops   of  Langeron's 
corps,  which  first  crossed  the  Parthe,  were  sent  to' 
make  an  attempt  lower  do\ni  the  river  to  penetratfl 
into  the  town,  and  to  get  round  the  gate  which  was 
barricaded  and  guarded  by  three  guns.  M 

The  first  regiments  that  arrived  were  regimenta™ 
of  the  line,   not  accustomed  to   fight  singly  ;  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  buildings,  and  advanced 
in    masses,   which    however    suffered    considerably 
without  getting  possession  of  the  gate. 

About  this  time  a  French  officer,  with  a  trum- 
peter and  a  flag  of  truce,  brought  a  citizen  of  Leip- 
sic  to  the  first  picquets.  The  citizen  delivered  a 
letter  from  the  magistrates  to  the  General-in-Cbief, 
begging  that  the  city  might  be  spared,  and  an  ar- 
mistice granted,  in  order  that  they  might  deliver  up 
the  city  to  us.  Tlie  singularity  of  the  proposition  ■ 
consisted  principally  in  the  authorities  making  it  ^ 
(according  to  the  citizen)  with  the  consent  of  the 
French  governor  of  the  town.  fl 

The  same  proposition  was  sent  to  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  object  of  the  French  was  to  gain 
tmie.  Tlie  General-in-Chief  sent  back  the  citizen 
with  an  officer  of  rank,  to  declare  to  the  French 
governor,  as  well  as  to  the  magistrates,  that  Lo  was 
very  willing  to  spare  the  city,  and  would  cease  all 
hostilities  if  it  was  given  up  instantly.  The  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  French  officer  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  his  object  was  to  gain  time  ;  the  firing, 
therefore,  against  the  Halle  Gate  was  vigorously 
continued.  Blücher,  however,  prohibited  shells  from 
being  thrown  into  the  city,  not  to  set  it  on  fire. 

The  musketry  fire  of  Billow's  corps  wajs  heard 
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advancing  farther  and  &rther  in  the  town  ;  when 
about  one  o'clock  the  tirailleurs  of  Sackon's  corps 
ßtonncd  the  Parthe  bridge,  which  the  French  aban- 
doned, probably  because  they  were  afraid  of  being 
taken  in  roar  from  the  side  of  the  town,  and  cut 
off. 

The  access  by  tlic  bridge  was  instantly  made 
practicable,  and  the  enemy  was  pursued  to  the  es- 
planade. Masses  of  troops  rushed  after  him  ;  the 
General-in-Chief,  with  his  suite,  all  pressed  forward 
to  the  esplanade,  whore  such  a  scene  pi-esonted  itself 
as  is  hard  to  describe.  As  £ir  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  guns,  powder-waggons,  bread  and  baggage- 
waggons,  &C.J  were  so  huddled  together,  that  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  for  a  foot  passenger  to  wind 
his  way  through.  Some  horses  were  still  attached 
to  the  waggons,  others  were  cut  off.  Servants  and 
fu^tives  ran  round  and  round  this  labyrinth  seeking 
a  way  out. 

During  this  time  the  bridge  at  the  gate  leading 
to  liindenau  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
and  all  who  did  not  swim  through  the  river  were 
taken. 

When  Blücher  saw  that  there  were  troops  enough 
of  Billow's  corps  moving  on  the  esplanade,  he  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  to  remain  outside  the  gates,  not 
to  fill  die  town  too  much. 

The  Sovereigns  arrived  on  the  market-place  of 
Leipsic,  while  the  fire  was  still  kept  up  at  the  Lin- 
denau  gate.  The  enemy  had  some  guns  with  his 
rear-guard,  and  fired  on  the  towTi,  probably  to  hinder 
the  restoration  of  the  bridges.  However,  as  his  fire 
was  not  answered,  and  the  bridges  were  not  touched, 
he  soon  ceased  firing. 
I  A  genoral  agreement  was  entered  into,  that  the 
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Silcaian  ^Vrmy  should  marcli  off  to  tho  right,  and  the 
Grand  Army  to  the  left,  and  that  the  Aruiy  of  the 
North  should  go  through  LeiiJsic.  All  the  uecessary 
orders  were  expedited  accordingly.  The  troops  had 
made  great  exertions,  but  they  were  rewarded  by  ft 
brilliant  result,  and  forgot  all  past  toils. 


SECTION  IV. 

Pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  battie  of  Lßip!*ic. — He  \s  ovc^ 
taken  at  Weisseufela. — Cüiabai  at  Freyburg. — TUo  SilesiaB 
Army  goes  round  Erfurt  aud  Q-otha,  to  cut  oil'  Ihe  eueiny  from 
Eise Dttcli.— Combat  on  the  Höraeltibei^- — Puruuit  to  jfuliliu — 
The  8ileaian  Aruiy  tunis  to  tbe  right,  aud  gufs  by  the  Vogel»- 
berg  to  Oiesseii. —  March  by  Limburg  and  AJtkin:heo,  to  crosa 
the  BHine  at  Cologne. — The  Sileaian  Army  U  recalled,  to 
bldckutlo  AlainE  uit  its  right  batik  (Cafsel).  while  the  Grand 
Army  uiarchea  to  the  Upper  Bhiiie.— Kestiiig  quarters. 
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On  the  1 9th  the  corps  of  Längeren  and  Sacken 
inarched  to  Skeuditz.  On  the  20th  Sacken  s  cavalry 
brought  111  about  2,000  prisoners,  taken  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Rannstiidt.  The  same  day  the  General-in- 
Chief  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  LUtzeu,  where, 
during  the  day,  a  strong  rear-guard,  under  the  King 
of  Naples,  had  skirmislied  with  the  light  cavalry.  , 

Towards  noon  on  the  21st,  the  army  reached  fl 
Weissenfeia ;  the  enemy  deserted  the  place,  and  " 
retreated  to  the  left  bank,  of  the  Saale.  From  the 
castle  at  Weissenfels  we  saw  the  whole  rear-guard  j 
encamped  close  to  the  Saale.  It  was  very  easy  to  M 
reach  them  with  12-pounders.  A  battery  of  12-  ^^ 
pounders  was  unlimbered  behind  the  height,  and 
opened  an  unexpected  fire  on  them,  whereupon  they 
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drew  back  as  woU  as  tboy  coiild,  out  of  reach  of  the 
balk. 

The  bridge  over  the  Saale  was  of  wood,  and 
covered.  The  enemy  loaded  it  with  inflauuaable 
materials,  set  them  on  fire,  and  deftjnded  the  fire;  but 
even  without  this  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible to  put  it  out. 

On  the  march  from  Lätzen  to  Weissen  fels,  an 
event  took  place  which  was  highly  gmtif3ring  to  the 
whole  Silesian  Anny.  Hia  üoyal  Highness  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  who  liad  staid  behind  at  Leipsic, 
hero  overtook  the  Greneral-in-Chief,  bringing  him 
with  his  own  hand  his  appointment  as  Field-Mar- 
shal by  the  King,  couched  in  the  most  flattering 
terms.  The  Russian  corps  attached  to  the  Silesian 
Army  shared  in  this  pleasure  as  heartily  as  the 
Prussians,  for  they  had  learnt  to  value  the  merits  of 
their  leader.* 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  waa  thus  intermpted 
(by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge)  for  some  time. 
We  learnt  at  Weissenfels  the  reason  why  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  Saale,  and  taken  a  direction  across 
tlie  country. 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  Emperor,  on  his  arrival 
at  Weissenfels,  that  the  enemy  had  already  thrown  a 
strong  force  into  the  defile  of  Kosen,  and  broken  up 
the  bridge  there  over  the  Saale. 

Field-Marshal  BlUcher  had  now  the  choice  of  two 
ways ;  either  to  send  to  Kosen,  to  give  information 


*  The  old  HuBsian  (toldiora  had  niek^namcd  him  "  The  little 
Suvftrrow;"  uthers  called  him  "  ^lannhnl  Forwards;**  and  aiuongitt 
the  CnsKacks  a  rumour  spread,  still  more  flattcritif;  U>  him,  namely, 
that  he  was  bnrn  on  the  Pon,  and  wba,  pro[>erly  «praking,  a 
CoMuok ;  but  fate  hud  tniuHplmited  him  young  fixim  hia  native 
Und  to  Pruaeia. 
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that  the  enemy  had  crossed  at  Weissonfols,  and  that 
the  bridge  at  Köscn  must  be  restored  (if  it  was 
really  destroyed)  to  enable  liim  (Blücher)  to  cross  at 
once  with  hia  anny  as  soon  as  he  arrived  ;  or  to 
build  a  bridge  at  Wcissenfels  to  follow  the  enemy 
directly. 

No  other  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  of] 
York's  corps  but  that  it  had  marched  by  Halle,  and  | 
had  not  entered  Merseburg.  The  Field  -  MtirsLal 
could  depend  on  York's  seeking  the  enemy  and^W- 
ing  him,  for  the  march  to  Freyburg  would  just  give  1 
him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  This  town  Ues  in  & 
valley,  deeply  hoDowed  out  by  the  Unstrut.  The 
roads  on  the  right  bank  towards  Erfurt,  or  toward, 
the  Ujjpor  Unstrut,  are  all  steep  and  Ixid.  If] 
General  von  York  overtook  the  French  anny  here 
imexpectedly,  it  must  suffer  considerably.  The  Field- 
Marshal  consequently  decided  on  crossing  the  Saale, 
and  simamoncd  the  caqienters  of  the  town  to  con-  ^^ 
struct,  with  the  utmost  speed,  a  bridge  of  boats  or  ^| 
rafts  to  enable  him  to  cross  over  before  evening. 
There  was  no  lack  of  wood — the  whole  river  was 
covered  with  rafts  and  planks. 

Tliere  was  an  old  master-carpenter  in  the  place 
who,  as  apprentice  in  1757,  had  helped  to  build  the  ^A 
bridge  by  wliich  Fre<Icrick  the  Great  liad  crossed  at  ^^ 
"Weissen  fels,    before    the    battle    of   RosslKich.      He  ^^ 
proposed  to   place   the   bridge   on  the  some  spot,  ^| 
promising  that  it  should  be  ready  in  a  few  houis. 
Tlxe  man  kept  his  word,  and  the  whole  army  was  on 
the   left  bank  of  the  Saale   in   the  evening.     The 
Field-Marshal  himself  repaired  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  heights  towards  Freyburg,  and  there  received 
intelligence  of  York's  corps.     This  corps  had  already 
overtaken  and  attacked  several  of  the  enemy's  co- 
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lumns.  On  this  occasion  about  3000  prisoners,  taken 
from  the  Allies*  and  transported  by  one  of  these 
columns,  were  liberated.  Some  hundred  prisoners 
and  some  guns  were  taken  from  other  columns ; 
General  von  York  proceeded  on  his  march  towards 
Freybiurg. 

The  Field-Marshal  ordered  the  cavah-y  to  support 
General  York's  undertaking,  by  pursuing  the  rear- 
guard. The  enemy  thus  pressed  on  two  sides  was 
forced  to  abandon  guns  and  powder-waggons,  until 
the  King  of  Naples  at  last  formed  in  line  on  the 
heights  on  this  side  of  Froyburg,  while  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark  General  von  York  drove  tiae  enemy,  after 
a  warm  infantry  fight  on  the  road  to  Miicheln,  into 
the  suburb  of  Freyburg.  Although  the  fight  ended 
at  nightfall,  the  King  of  Naples  was  unable  to  carry 
away  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  a  number  of 
heavy  guns  and  powder-waggons,  and  they  were 
captured  by  the  Cossacks  at  the  gates  of  Freyburg  at 
daybreak  next  morning.  Tlie  enemy  had  destroyed 
the  passages  over  tlie  Unstrut  in  his  rear,  and  taken 
the  direction  of  Erfurt.  The  bridges  however  were 
soon  restored,  and  the  pursuit  continued. 

The  Field-Marshal  had  now  reunited  his  whole 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Scherbatow,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  Wittenberg  district,  and  followed 
the  army. 

On  the  previous  evening  a  cannonade  had  been 
heard  on  the  heights  of  Kosen,  and  news  arrived 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Grand  Army  had  already 
reached    Naumburg    to    support     Gdhered     Count 

*  The  (^stcr  portioo  consistod  of  Auitrion  priBoners,  taken 
si  the  battle  of  Drt-Hilfii,  August  2*itli,  who  were  draKged  along 
by  llie  enemy,  aud  nulllred  to  W«trre,to  make  iheiu  ink«  service  in 
the  French  armv. 
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Giulay,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  those  heights.  | 
The  Field-Marftlial  ooncludod  from  this,  tiiat 
troopti  had  antici[)ated  the  Sileaian  Army  i 
further  pursuit  towards  Erfurt.  The  p<n*tiun  of  the^ 
enemy*«  rear-guard  which  had  been  seen  appeared 
to  be  in  good  order,  and,  according  to  the  aÄsertioii 
of  some  intelligent  people  who  Imd  seen  the  FreDcb 
army,  it  still  oousihted  of  70,000  to  80,UOO  men,  witi 
above  200  pieces  of  artilleiy.  Napoleon  might 
therefore,  without  nsk,  take  up  a  position  at  Erfiirt, 
and  g^ve  his  army  some  i-ost,  while  the  Allies  must 
endeavour  to  turn  the  camp  and  fortress  of  Erfurt- 

The  Field-Marshal  resulved  therefore  on  makiug 
aJi  immediate  attempt  from  Freyburg  to  tum  tl 
enemy's  left  wing,  while  he  marched  up  the  Unstnit 
Coidd  the  Silesian  Army  succeed  in  anticipating  thfl 
enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Eisenach,  the  result  might 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  French  army. 

On   the   Sfjth,    the   army  reached  Langensalza.^ 
Ou    the    26th,  Gcnei-al  von  Sacken   marched    upui) 
Eisenach  ;    General   von  York  to   the  foot   of  th4 
Horselsberg,  between  Eisenach  and  Gotha.     A 
tion    of    Count    Langoron's   cor})9    under    Genei 
Jiudcaewitsch  was  detached  against  Gotha,  and  the 
remainder  followed  as  a  reserve. 

Tlie  two  corps  of  Sacken  and  York  were  eo 
thinned  that  they  might  be  considered  as  only 
advanced  guards.  Just  as  the  advanced  guard  ofj 
York's  corps  reached  the  top  of  the  Horselsberg,  tliq 
French  army  was  defihng  in  the  valley  on  th< 
chaussöe  to  Eisenach.  The  corps  was  still  in  thfl 
rear,  engaged  in  a  difficult  march  through  deep  soil^ 
(tliere  is  no  chausa^e  here,  nor  had  the  army  marched 
upon  one  since  Wcissenfels),  and  wa«  not  in  ver 
close  order.     Nevertheless  it  immediately  attacked] 
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the  hostile  column  on  its  march.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  it  remained  concealed  until 
more  forces  came  up  to  join  in  the  attack.  The 
enemy  had  no  option  but  to  lead  out  some  troops 
from  his  column  to  meet  the  attack,  and  to  pursue 
his  march  with  the  remainder.  Hunerbein's  brigade 
had  to  stand  a  fight,  in  which  ten  ofiicerfi  and  several 
hundred  men  were  put  hors  de  coTubai,  and  it  was 
not  until  quite  late  and  dark  that  it  succeeded  (on 
being  ])roperIy  supported)  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  village  of  Eicherodt,  and  gaining  thereby  a 
strong  }X)sition  on  the  chaussec  between  Gotha  and 
EisenacL  The  greater  part  of  the  French  army  had 
already  reached  Eisenach ;  but  some  officers — pri- 
soners— asserted  that  Bcrtrand  was  still  behind.  An 
officer  who  was  brougJit  in  prisoner  in  the  night  do- 
posed  that  this  corps  had  thrown  itself  into  the 
mountains  on  the  left  to  escape  by  KuhL 

General  Rudczewitsch  made  about  1,500  pri- 
soners, without  suffering  any  loss  himself;  General 
Sacken  attained  the  heights  of  Eisenach,  but  vrae 
not  able,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  infantry, 
to  engage  in  any  important  action,  and  he  had  indeed 
arrived  too  late  for  this. 

The  enemy  quitted  Eisenach  in  the  night,  and  we 
took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  The  Field-Marshal  still  hoped  to  cut  off 
Bertrand's  corps,  before  it  could  esca|>e  out  of  the 
mountains.  General  von  York  had  instructions  to 
anticipate  it  on  the  chauss^e  by  Wilhelmsthal  to 
Barclifeld, 

General  Count  St.  Priest  was  detached  with  the 
8th  Ruaaian  corps  to  CasseL 

General  von  Sacken  waa  ordered  to  take  with  his 
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corps  the  direction  of  Berka  and  Hersfeld,  and| 
Count  Langeron  that  upon  Vach  by  Marksuhl,  foU 
lowing  on  tho  enemy's  heels. 

There  are  days  or  seasons  in  an  army,  when  all^ 
the  operations,  from  the  moment  they  are  prepared 
are  well  understood  and  executed  by  the  troopa 
There  are  otlier  times  and  other  days  when  nothing 
will  go  right,  when  stoppages  and  difficulties,  otti 
which  no  one  has  calculated,  arise  in  the  simplest 
matters.  These  difficulties  exist  rather  in  imagina- 
tion, and  are  fostered  by  a  certain  lukewarmneps, 
which  pervades  the  execution  of  oi-ders.  Such  a 
time  had  now  set  in  with  the  Silesian  Army,  but 
there  was  no  accounting  for  the  why  or  wherefor 
Perhaps  it  was  tho  thought  that  the  enemy  mus 
cross  the  llliine,  and  would  march  so  fast  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  overtake  him,  and  then  it  waal 
of  little  consequence  to  reach  the  Rhine  a  day  or  two 
Rotjuer  or  latter.  To  tliis  must  be  ad<led,  that  a  report 
hiwl  sprcjul  iu  the  army,  that  the  Bavarian  General 
Wrede  would  anticipate  Napoleon  at  Frankfort  with 
a  strong  Austro- Bavarian  army ;  and  as  there  wa«  a 
general  longing  for  some  days'  rest,  every  one  heard 
tlic  report  with  pleasure,  and  thought  there  was  no^ 
necessity  to  hurry  on.  H 

Moreover  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable 
and  disgusting  than  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
French  army.  Along  the  roatl,  the  whole  way,  lay 
corpses  or  dying  men ;  the  prisoners  taken  had  death 
stamped  on  their  feces ;  in  short  it  was  impossiblfl 
to  think,  without  liorror,  of  sleeping  on  the  same  spot,] 
perhaps  on  the  same  straw,  as  this  fever-stricken] 
anny,  wliicli  had  moreover  infected  the  inliabitanta^ 
on  their  route  and  consumed  all  the  provisions. 
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It  began  to  be  ho  cold  and  diüagreeable  that  tlio 
cavalry  looked  about  for  stables,  and  the  infantry  for 
more  substantial  huts  tlian  those  of  a  bivouac. 

A  conslderaljle  mountain  lies  between  Eisenach 
and  Marksulil,  which  must  bo  tiuveraed;  on  its  north- 
eastern dechvity  the  chausaee  ascends  at  an  angle  of 
inclination  of  10  to  12  degrees.  On  this  mounüiin  tlie 
French  rear-^iard  was  overtaken,  and  found  itself 
obliged  to  blow  up  some  of  the  powder- waggons,  that 
were  too  badly  horsed  to  be  brought  up  the  moun- 
tain. Here  Count  Langeron  lost  time,  and  the 
pursuit  was  resigned  to  the  Cossacks.  Tlie  enemy 
kept  the  Cossacks  in  check  with  the  infautrj'  of  the 
rear-guard.*  When  the  Field-Marshal  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  Philippsthal  near  Vach  on  the  29th 
of  October,  the  French  rear-giiard  had  already  gained 
a  Ktart  as  far  as  Hiinefeld ;  and  the  following  day, 
when  the  Field- Marshal  arrived  at  Fulda,  it  was 
hardly  any  longer  possible  to  overtake  it  with 
infantry,  supposing  the  Frencli  could  continue  on  tlio 
chaubsee  to  Frankfort.  If,  however.  General  Wrede 
succeeded  in  anticipating  tlie  enemy  at  the  defiles  of 
Gelnhausen,  as  was  possible  by  all  calculations. 
Napoleon  would  be  compelled  either  to  fight  these 
fresh  troops,  or,  what  seemed  much  more  natural  and 
easy,  to  turn  off  the  road  to  the  right  and  march  to 
Coblentz.     In  this  case  it  was  important  that  a  corps 

•  The  orders  drawn  up  at  Eiapnach,  where  tho  arniy  mored 
on  four  roods  frum  theui.-e,  caiiued  tho  FuOd-MarHhal  tu  n-tnuin 
with  Ulli  he&d-quArt*^ra.  Tho  stoppage  of  the  troops,  and  pt'rhupa 
also  the  prospect,  afti^r  ho  many  liardsliips,  of  spondiog  one  day 
comfortably  id  tlio  castlo  of  Eisenach,  induced  i)ie  liend-qunrt^rs 
to  remain  there  the  27th.  liad  they  removed  that  day  to  Mark- 
Biihl,  or,  still  farther,  to  Vach,  more  activity  would  have  beea 
bhuwu  ever}'wliere,  and  we  should  bnvo  stuck  to  the  cDemy ;  how- 
eror,  the  Field'Marshal  could  not  foresee  this. 
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should  march  by  the  Vogelsberg  and  throw  itself  into      i 
Gi«seen.  fl 

General  von  Sacken  was  moving  in  the  direction  " 
from  Berka  to  Horsfeld,  and  was  therefore  natumlly 
on  Ulis  line  j  but  when  General  Bubna  entered  Fulda      i 
on  tlie  Ist  of  November,  with  an  Austrian  advanccdfl 
guard,  still  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  and  conae- 
quently  more  troops  were  collected  on  tliis  road,  the 
Field  -  Marshal  decided  to  quit  it  and  to  take  the 
direction  to  the  right  by  the  Vogelsberg  to  Gieesen. 

The  army  arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
Sackeu'a  corps  occupied  Wetzlar.  The  Cossacks  and 
angle  detachments  were  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the 
Rhino.  The  Field-Marshal  received  information  th: 
the  enemy  had  opened  a  way  by  Hanau,  and  croaaed! 
the  Rhino  at  Mainz  on  the  2nd. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  settle  what  was  to  be 
done  next  The  Field-Marshal  allowed  Lis  army  to 
take  up  such  extensive  quarters  for  a  few  days,  as  in 
ttome  degree  to  get  refreshed  and  recruited.  All 
Vfts  prepared  for  continuing  the  campaign  with  tlie 
utmost  vigour.  Tlie  Field-Marshal  was  of  opinion 
that  the  shortest  lines  ought  to  be  taken,  to  lose  no 
timo. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  marching  upon  Hanover ;  i 
ho  therofore  thought  that  it  would  be  his  affiur  to^| 
^1^  Holland,  while  he  himself  would  penetrate  with 
(htt  j^ltwiati  Army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  cover 
ttkU  eonquest  of  Uolland.  The  Grand  Army  must 
Ih  tliia  CMWO  cross  the  Rhine  between  Mannheim  and 
Mama,  and  Paris  must  be  the  general  aim  of  all  the 
v*i'<*f«tiiuts.  Til  order  to  lose  no  time  for  this  move- 
Uu*<»t»  Uu»  anuy  began  to  stir  again  on  the  7th  of 
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junction  with  that  of  General  Count  St.  Priest,  who 
had  been  detached  to  Cassel,  They  marclied  by 
Dillenburg  and  Siegen  towards  Cologne.  Tlie  Field- 
Marshal,  with  tlie  two  other  corps,  took  the  route  by 
Limburg  and  AJtenkirchen  to  Cologne.  The  plan 
was  to  constnict  bridges  at  Mlihlheiiu,  to  cross  the 
Rhine  on  the  1 5th,  and  tbcn  to  advance  by  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Liege  to  Bnissels. 

The  chief  of  the  general  staff,  General  von 
Gneisenau,  waa  gone  to  Frankfort,  to  lay  this  plan 
before  the  Sovereigns,  to  procure  their  consent  to  it, 
and  make  out  the  necessary  co-operation.  But  it 
was  contrary  to  the  view»  and  interest  of  various 
Powers,  and  did  not  therefore  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Soveroigna.  Field-Marshal  Bhicher  was  recalled 
with  his  army  to  the  plains  of  Frankfurt,  Avhere  the 
Silesian  Army  was  to  blockade  Mainz  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  occupy  this  river  from  Ehren- 
breitstein  to  opposite  Cologne  Mith  detachments. 

The  courier  wlm  brought  this  intelligence  met 
Üie  Field-Marshal  at  Altenkirchen.  The  Silesian 
Army  therefore  turned  round,  and  arrived  on  the 
15th  before  Cassel,  where  the  Austrian  trr>opfl  were 
relieved  by  York's  corps,  and  marched  off  the  same 
day  to  the  Upper  Rhine. 

On  the  Kith  of  November,  Sacken's  corps  arrived 
on  the  left  wing  of  York's,  and  (while  extending  out 
to  the  Maine)  began  the  blockade  of  Cassel  in  con- 
cert with  York's  corps.  Count  Langeron's  corps 
was  placed,  as  a  reserve,  in  cantonments  between 
Suonigstein,  Hvkrhst,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc. 
TTiÄ  Field-Marshal  took  up  his  head-^juarters  at 
Höchst.  The  Sovereigns  and  their  ministers  were 
at  Frankfort. 
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SECTION  V. 

CAMPAIGN    OF    1814. 

Internal  »tat*  of  Germany. — Organii^on  of  the  Gorman  inniei. 
— Plan  of  operations;  march  of  the  Grand  Army  througli 
Switserland. — The  SileaiaD  Army  croeees  the  Bbine,  and  drives 
Marshal  Marmout  back  to  Met«. — It  marches  to  join  tho 
Grnud  Army  at  Nancy,  takes  Toul,  and  advance«  by  Vau- 
couleura  to  Bricnxie.  —  Combat  of  Brienne. — Betrcat  to 
Trannes. — The  Silesiau  is  reinforced  by  the  Grand  Army, — 
Battle  of  Lft  Hothiere. 
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'*  Let  all  sinners  he  forgiveiij  ami  let  Üiere  he  no 
more  hell!" 

With  this  device  the  armies  had  advanced  from 
Leipsic  to  the  Rhine.  lu  Germany  there  were  in 
fact  very  few  persons  who  still  adhered  to  Napoleon, 
and  these  few  were  held  in  general  and  profound 
contempt.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  who 
wi.sli  to  reap  witlioiit  sowdng, — revellers,  thieves, 
bankrupts,  and  some  perverse  professors,  who  pre- 
ferred talking  to  acting,  and  confounded  theory  with 
practice. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  with  the  best  and 
ablest  portion  of  the  nation  at  their  head,  had  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  Napoleon.  ^B 
When  he  assigned  sovereignties,  honours,  splendour,  ^^ 
and  extension  of  power  to  their  Princes,  they  shook 
their  heads  in  doubt,  and  had  forebodings  that  their 
princes  would  have  to  pay  with  blood,  money,  and 
their  freedom,  for  all  this  glitter. 

Where  a  good-humoured  confidence  still  existed 
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that  the  Priuces  would  be  able  to  avert  all  mischief, 
the  seuteuces  of  the  miglity  man  opened  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  Palm  was  executed  by  foreign  power ; 
Becker  and  many  honest  men  (just  because  they 
were  such)  were  dragjü;ed  about  as  prisoners,  without 
trial  or  sentence,  in  violation  of  national  laws,  and  in 
contempt  of  tlie  rechimations  of  the  Princes. 

NaiHjleon's  system,  of  representing  himself  as  the 
sole  source  from  whence  happiness  and  justice  flowed, 
had  difterent  consequences  than  those  he  calculated 
upon.  To  destroy  him,  and  with  him  all  that  he 
had  introduced,  was  the  wish  of  the  multitude ;  tliis 
was  accompanied  by  the  hope,  that  on  his  destruction 
all  the  nameless  misery  he  had  brought  upon  Ger- 
many would  cease.  Whether  it  would  then  be 
advisable  to  restore  the  old  German  constitution, 
with  all  its  later  abuses,  or  only  its  principles  with 
an  improved  method  of  carrying  them  out,  was  a 
question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  few  people, 
and  these  were  not  allowed  by  the  French  pohce  to 
spread  their  ideas ;  but  every  one  was  convinced  of 
one  fact,  that  small  states  like  the  Genuau  States 
could  not  have  an  independent  existence,  with  dis- 
tinct foniiB  of  government,  legislation,  and  policy, 
without  inviting,  by  their  internal  disorders,  the 
greater  Powers  to  make  use  of  their  strength  to 
maintain  or  restore  tranquillity.  Experience  had 
sliown  how  dangerous  the  exercise  of  a  foreign 
power,  not  Itigally  defined,  may  be  for  a  small  state  ; 
and  therefore  the  sovereignty  bestowed  by  Napoleon, 
which  totally  excluded  the  notion  of  German  supreme 
tribunals,  was  considered  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 

The  German  Princes  hated  Napoleon,  they  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  demajids,  but  to  most  of  them 
sovereignty  was  become  a  necessity  :  their  system  of 
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government,  their  financial  oblig&tions»  were  based 
upon  it.  If  they  lost  the  po&ition  of  sovereigns, 
which  htid  imprinted  the  stamp  of  lei^^ality  on  all 
their  measures  for  Beven  years,  what  confusion,  what 
difficulties  would  be  created !  If  it  was  a  trouble- 
some burden  to  render  an  account  of  the  principlea 
and  measures  of  government  in  future,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  to  render  account  of  the  past  1 

All  Germans  who  had  lost  their  lands,  tiiles, 
property,  or  dignities,  by  the  Bonapartist  revolu- 
tionary measures,  considered  the  moment  of  libera- 
tion tlie  fittest  time  for  regaining  all  they  had 
lost.  A  portion  of  these  had  rendered  us  important 
services,  and  fought  with  us ;  all  belonged  to  the 
good  cause, — we  owed  them  thanks.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  and  nation  spoke  in  their  favour.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Sovereigns  would  have  willingly 
wiped  off  all  tlie  injustioo  of  their  enemy,  even  to  the 
recollection  of  it ;  and  it  seemed  at  first  the  most 
natural  way  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things,  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  power  of  improvement ;  but 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  was  no  longer  possible,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  it  even  been  possible,  this  mea- 
sure must  ajipear  a  doubtful  one  if  necessity  had  not 
required  son»u  temporary  measure. 

Napoleon  was  still  opposed  to  us, — weakened 
indeed,  but  not  annihilated.  Tlie  principal  fortreesos 
from  Dantzig  to  Mainz  were  in  his  hands ;  populous 
Franoe  gave  him  the  means  of  repairing  hia  losses  in 
men ;  inexhaustible  France,  that  of  restoring  the 
nuU^rid  of  his  army.  The  distance  of  the  armies  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  fn>m  their  respective 
states,  rendered  it  difficult  to  draw  from  thence  all 
tliat  armies  roquire,  and  winter  now  mado  it  impos- 
siblo.     It  was  just  as  impossible  to  procure  the  things 
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•wanted,  for  ready  money  on  the  spot — none  of  the 
Powers  had  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  war  must  be  ended.  There  were  two  ways 
of  accomplishing  this — to  cross  the  Rhine  and  pre- 
Bcribe  peace  in  the  heart  of  France,  or  to  remain 
stationary  on  the  Rhine  and  aw^t  Napoleon  on  the 
defensive.  In  the  first  case  we  required  a  multitude 
of  men,  being  unable  to  foretell  whether  we  should 
not  have  to  wage  war  with  the  whole  French  nation  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  war  would  support  itself,  and 
it  was  the  most  honourable  way  of  ending  it.  In  the 
second  ca.se,  we  should  exhaust  ourselves,  and  be 
just  as  Uttlc  able  to  exist  without  the  help  of  Ger- 
many ;  we  should  moreover  give  Napoleon  time  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
choose  between  the  two.  Meanwhile,  both  in  the 
one  and  other  case,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with 
energy,  and  \vithout  loss  of  time  to  place  anuies  in 
the  field. 

The  governments  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  wore  accustomed  to  execute  such  measures. 
Napoleon  had  practised  them  in  it ;  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  means,  and  had  the  necessary 
authority. 

If  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  restore  the 
old  state  of  things  in  Germany,  to  replace  the  me- 
diatized sovereignties  and  aboUsli  the  larger  ones, 
everything  would  be  lamed.  It  would  require  year» 
to  get  the  imperial  annies  together,  according  to  the 
old  mode  ;  the  time  would  be  taken  up  by  litigation, 
and  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  would  find 
(iiL'ir  own  misfortune  in  Napoleon's.  It  seemed  the 
siujpleat  way  of  proceediug  to  let  all  those  affairs 
alone,   and   to    undertake    first,   what   the  general 
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interest  so  loudly  demanded,  namely»  to  make  Him 
ImrnUess  who  had  involved  us  in  all  this  trouble. 

If  history  judges  what  t<x)k  place  at  Frankfort 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  note  down  to  the 
honour  of  Germany  the  fine  feeling  of  jmtriotism 
with  wliich  young  and  old  flocked  to  the  stiindards. 
We  had  principally  reckoned  on  those  countries  which 
had  been  forced  to  exchange  their  hereditary  princes 
for  the  newly  created  ones  of  the  Bonapane  family ; 
tliey  were  expected  to  set  a  fine  example,  and 
great  exertions  were  hoped  for  from  them  on  that 
account. 

All  was  easily  executed  where  England's  and 
Prussia's  restored  dominion  procured  the  extraor- 
dinary means,  but  with  more  difficulty  in  Hesse  and 
the  Duchies  of  Berg  and  Oldenburg,  where  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  from 
whence  all  the  military  magazines,  depAt«,  &c.,  had 
been  removed  beyond  the  Rhine  or  destroyed. 

For  the  rest  of  Germany,  the  strength  of  the 
armies  was  fixed  by  a  per-centage  on  the  population, 
and  these  were  divided  into  six  corps. 

While  treaties  of  peace  and  reconciliation  were 
signed  at  Frankfort,  and  new  Genuan  armies  formed 
on  paper,  and  while  the  investments  and  sieges  of 
the  fortresses  in  the  rear  were  effected  or  arranged, 
the  anuiea  remained  at  Frankfort,  and  rested  and 
ate,  and  ate  and  rested. 

There  soon  began  to  be  a  want  of  forage.  The 
Cossacks  roamed  for  miles  from  Frankfort,  to  forage 
for  the  Iiorscs  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  forage  was 
brought  for  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  out  of 
Franconia  by  ship  to  Frankfort.  It  was  evident  to 
every  one  that  some  decision  must  be  taken  about 
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future  operations  ;  but  one  party  wislicd  for  peace, 
another  for  winter-quarters,  and  a  third  wanted  to 
wait  for  reinforcements.  The  Field-Marshal  stuck 
to  his  opinion  that  we  ought  to  cross  the  Khino 
without  halting,  leaving  the  reinforcements  to  follow 
as  a  second  division,  and  the  new  levies  as  a 
reserve.  His  reasons  were  these : — that  Napoleon 
had  no  reserve  in  the  interior,  and  that  none  of  his 
fortresses  were  garrisoned  and  victualled  ;  that  we 
liad  reached  the  Khine  in  greater  strengtli  than  he 
hud  ;  and  tliat,  if  we  marched  upon  Paris,  he  must 
either  throw  the  remains  of  his  army  into  fortresses, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  us ;  or  give  up  his  fortresses, 
if  he  kept  his  army  together,  and  sought  his  safety  in 
a  liattle.  In  neither  case  would  he  gain  any  time. 
But  if  we  gave  him  time,  lie  would  contrive  to  ann 
the  fortresses,  create  new  armies,  and  inspire  his 
people  with  fresh  spirit.  The  Sovereigns  perhaps 
entertained  the  same  \'iews,  but  they  still  wished  to 
make  another  attempt  for  peace. 

While  the  Grand  Army  was  extending  its  move- 
ments to  the  left  beyond  the  Neckar  in  the  last  half 
of  November,  the  Sovereigns  dispatched  the  IWon 
de  St.  Aignan  from  Frankfort  to  Paris,  having  com- 
municated to  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
ready  to  conclude  peace. 

Napoleon  could  not  bring  himself  do^vn  to  his 
altered  circumstances.  A  French  General,  with  a 
nominal  commission,  desired  an  interview  with 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  as  Commandant  of  the  Allies. 
ITio  Prince  sent  generals  from  all  the  Allied 
Powers  to  Hocheim,  for  he  expected  important 
propositions. 

Napoleon  offered  to  vacate  tlie  fortress  on  the 
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Vistula,  if  his  troops  were  allowed  a  free  retreai 
This  unreasonable  proposition,  and  his  reply  to  the 
communications  made  by  the  Baron  de  St.  Aignan, 
showed  Uiat  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  continuing 
the  war. 

I  n  December  the  armies  were  considerably 
strengthened,  particularly  the  Russian ;  and  three 
additional  corps  were  made  over  to  the  Field-Mar- 
shal for  the  new  campaign  ;  so  that  his  army  was  to 
consist  of — 

Langeron's  corps      -         -         -  35,000  men. 

Sacken's  -         -         -         .  25,000 

York's 25,000 

KJeist's 15,000 

The  Elector  of  Hesse       -        -  24,000 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg       -  18,000 

Total  -  142,000  me 

From  these  must  be  deducted  10,000  Hessiani^ 
as  it  was  foreseen  that  tho  Elector  would  only  be 
able  to  raise  at  most  14,000  ;  and  the  Field-Marshal 
could  not  reckon  on  the  three  last  before  February, 
1814. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  could  operate 
with  from  80,000  to  85,000  men,  who  were  distributed 
in  winter-quarters  along  the  llhine,  from  the  Neckar 
to  Di\sseldorf.  On  these  forces  the  Field-Marshal 
grounded  liis  plan  of  opemtlun«,  for  supporting  the 
movements  of  tlie  Grand  Axiny  from  Switzerland  to 
Paris,  and  those  of  General  von  Blilow  from  Holland 
to  Paris.  The  Allied  Sovereigns  had  communicated 
to  him  the  general  object  and  the  plan  of  march 
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proposed  for  the  Grand  Army ;  but  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Anny  requested  to  be  informed 
by  him  what  movements  he  had  resolved  to  make 
with  his  nnuy.  Of  all  the  distiuctioiw  hitherto 
received  by  the  Field-Maryhal,  this,  as  a  proof  of 
unlimited  confidence,  seemed  the  greatest.  It  do- 
serves  to  bo  transmitted  to  posterity^  because  the 
Sovereigns  sliowed  by  it  how  well  they  know  how  to 
honour,  and  at  the  same  time  reward,  the  Field- 
Marshal's  care,  activity,  and  patriotism. 

The  genei*al  plan  of  operations  must  be  con- 
templated from  the  following  point  of  view. 

In  1813  Austria  had,  in  a  certain  measure,  car-^ 
riod  on  two  wars  at  onoe  ;  in  Germany  as  an  Allied 
power,  and  in  Italy  for  herself  alone.  The  war  in 
Italy  lay  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other  Allies ; 
the  chief  blow  must  bo  struck  in  Germany,  whero 
Bonaparte  had  his  principal  power.  Kussia  and 
Prussia  were  therefore  silent  about  Italy. 

Austria  furnished  her  anny  in  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  stipulation  ;  but  as  she  couKl  not  leave  her 
states  and  her  capital  quite  uncovered,  and  conso* 
quently  was  obliged  always  to  have  a  defensive  army, 
she  preferred  lutlicr  to  increase  lier  efforts,  and  to 
form  an  army  which  should  be  strong  enough  to  act 
OD  the  offensive,  and  in  case  of  good  fortune,  to 
conquer  Italy  with  a  purely  Austrian  anny. 

These  measures  quite  fell  in  with  the  general 
interest,  and  there  seemed  therefore  to  bo  a  tacit 
agreement  not  to  treat  them  diplomatically;  which 
avoided  the  necessity  of  binding  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  party,  or  of  anticipating  the  time  for  settling 
an  endless  nmltitudu  of  cases. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  at  Frankfort,  the 
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war  in  Italy  had  exercised  no  other  influence  on  tho 
proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  or  the  relations 
between  the  Allies,  than  perhaps  occasioning  the 
attempt  of  a  settlement  with  Bavaria;  but  now  it 
was  said  on  the  part  of  Austria,  that  tlie  operations 
of  the  year  1814  must  be,  in  some  measure,  directed 
to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Now  this  a^in 
was  an  affair  of  general  interest,  and  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  consequently  met  with  ready  compliance  a.nd 
support,  though  the  affair  was  not  expressed  in  plain 
terms  on  all  occasions. 

We  shall  not  now  enquire  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  far  more  harassing  to  Bonaparte,  if  we 
had  attacked  him  quite  in  the  north,  and  thus 
compelled  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  Itahan 
army,  so  that  any  concerted  movements  between 
his  Italian  and  French  annies  would  have  led  to 
nothing  more  than  our  directing  our  principal  forces 
to  the  south,  and  approaching  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Italy.  Particular  circumstances  have  great  weight 
in  deciding  this  question.  If  we  had  equal  or  fewer 
numbers  than  Bonaparte,  with  superior  means  of 
intelligence,  it  Wius  expedient  to  bring  the  scene  of 
operations  of  tlie  German  army  nearer  to  that  of  the 
army  of  Italy ;  if,  however,  we  wera  superior  in 
numbers,  and  our  enemy  in  means  of  intelligence, 
we  ought  to  remove  the  theatre  of  war  as  far  north 
as  possible.  But  there  were  strategists  who  foresaw, 
in  such  a  case,  Napoleon  operating  on  the  Danube,  and 
ourselves  hastening  full  of  anxiety  to  cover  Vienna. 
By  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  the  necessity  imder 
whicli  Bonaparte  lay,  of  resigning  his  capital  as  well 
as  the  northern  and  eastern  fortresses  of  his  Empire 
to  their  fate,  if  he  wished  to  draw  any  real  advantage 
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firom  a  junction  with  his  Italian  army,  the  operations 
of  the  Grand  Army  from  Switzerland  acquired  a 
new  and  important  light ;  and  as  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  wished  for  this  movement,  which  certainly 
shortened  considerably  the  line  of  communication 
with  home,  it  was  universally  adopted. 

But  now  came  the  question,  Wiat  could,  what 
must,  Field-Marshal  Blücher  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Experience  had  shown  that  in  critical  cases  the 
Grand  Army  was  always  stronger  and  more  efficient 
than  it  knew  or  believed  itself  to  be.  Tlie  most 
natural  plan,  therefore,  was  to  let  Bonaparte  fall  upon 
the  Grand  Army  and  fight  it,  while  Blucher  should 
rapidly  unite  with  Btilow  in  Bonaparte's  rear,  and 
proceed  to  Paris.  But  how  would  it  be  il'  B<)naparto 
beat  the  Grand  Army,  and  if  the  peace  party,  always 
lurking  at  royal  head-quarters,  like  a  poisonous  plant 
in  the  heart  of  the  army,  gained  the  day  ? 

It  was,  besides,  but  too  well  known  that  this 
party  endeavoured  in  the  most  shameless  manner  to 
work  upon  Austria,  who  on  account  of  consanguinity 
must  be  expected  to  show  some  forbearance  towards 
Bonaparte.  It  was,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  that 
this  Cabinet  might  be  easily  made  to  waver  in  the 
resolution  of  overthrowing  the  tyrant's  throne.  As 
an  Austrian  Field-Marshal  commanded  the  Grand 
Army,  this  circumstance  was  not  unimportant. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  BlUcher 
decided  on  keeping  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  the 
rather,  as  he  was  too  weak  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  to  act  independently. 

A  strong  corps  had^to  bo  left  before  Mainz,  as  the 
forces  blockading  this  place,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  winter,  when  no  bridge  of  boats 
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could  be  constructed,  must  be  in  a  condv 

stand   the   garrison,  unless   Frankfort-on-the-Maino 

were  to  be  exposeed  to  the  danger  of  being  pillaged. 

The  conquest  of  Holland  was  ahuost-  completed, 
but  that  of  the  Netlierlands  (the  Field-Marshal's 
favourite  notion)  must  bo  given  uj),  aa  General  von 
Btilow  was  too  weak  to  attempt  it,  and  no  one  could 
dare  hope  that  the  Crown  I'rince  of  Sweden  would 
do  anything  to  assist  it.  This  Prince  had  expressed 
himself  in  very  passionate  terms  against  a  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  and  General  von  Bulow  hfl<l  l»een 
obliged  to  disengage  himself  from  hi:n  to  a  certain 
extent  by  force,  in  order  to  free  the  old  Prussian 
provinces  and  Holland. 

It  might  be  foreseen  that,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions on  our  part,  the  enemy  would  neither  defend 
the  Khine  from  Manhcim  to  Coblentz,  in  eameet, 
nor  accept  a  decisive  battle  before  he  reached  the 
Saar.  The  Field-Marshal  consequently  sent  word  to 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  that  he  would  arrive  beiore 
Metz  by  the  middle  of  January. 

The  space  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Mease, 
occupied  by  the  six  fortresses  of  Metz,  Thionvillo, 
Saar  Louis,  Luxemburg,  Longwy,  and  Verdun,  the 
left  flank  being  also  very  well  covered  by  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Mcuse,  Sedan,  Montmedy,  and  Me* 
zi^res,  which  block  up  all  the  roads  at  right  angles 
to  that  river,  seemed  quite  made  for  receiving 
Bonaparte's  army. 

What  euonnous  difficulties  should  we  have  found 
in  attacking  him  in  this  great  intrenched  campl 
Had  he  taken  up  a  position  behind  the  Moselle, 
with  Tliionville  in   front  of  his  left  wintj,  and  Metz 


in  front  of  his  right,  who  would  have  attacked  him  H 
there  in  front?    And  supposing  we  had  advanced  ^ 
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between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  on  his  right 
flank,  he  had  only  to  cross  the  Moaelle,  and  he  could 
have  taken  up  an  equally  strong  position  between 
Tliionviile,  Saar  Louis,  and  Metz,  or  he  might  have 
taken  up  one  between  Longwy  and  Luxemburg. 
Thus  the  locality  offered  him  numberless  positions 
where  he  could  never  he  forced  to  give  battle ;  and 
with  the  various  rivers,  unfordablc  in  spring,  to 
could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  this  movement,  to 
find  opportunities  for  falling  on  one  or  other  por- 
tion of  the  army  with  superior  forces.  He  had 
siiovrn  at  Dresden  that  he  understood  how  to  choose, 
and  was  tactically  skilful  in  making  use  of,  such 
poeitions.  Thei*e  he  had  no  strong  fortresses,  or  only 
two  ;*  he  had  not  the  two  parallel  rivers  ;  yet  how 
much  trouble  lie  gave  us  there  I  In  case  we  left 
him  alone,  and  wished  to  march  to  Paris  by  Troyea 
(where  an  army  of  reserve  was  probably  forming),  if 
he  had  allowod  us  quietly  to  march  on  and  then 
followed  us,  should  we  have  ventured  to  continue 
the  march  to  attack  Paris  ? 

It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  we  should 
find  Bonaparte  between  the  fortresses ;  axid  there 
seemed  to  bo  only  two  causes  that  could  hinder  his 
makinga  stand  on  these  points  : — first,  if  he  believed 
that  all  our  forces  would  press  forward  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  towards  Langrea ;  or  second,  if  we 
anticipated  him  by  sui*prisc.  The  Field- Marshal 
resolved  on  attempting  both,  and  kept  the  strictest 
fiecresy  as  to  his  intentions,  with  all  the  apparent 
openness  respecting  his  situation  which  his  followers 

•  Tlie  raountoin  Castle  of  Kdnigstein  couM  only  bnve  been 
important  to  Bonaparte  iiuamuch  aa  it  Becured  hU  powagc  ooruM 
the  Klbo. 
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wore  used  to  from  him.  He  complained  at  his  head- 
quarters of  Höchst^  of  the  inactivity  to  which  he 
was  condemned,  spoke  of  his  winter-quarters ;  and 
after  having  hitherto  declined  all  the  friendly  invita- 
tions from  Frankfort  to  remove  his  hoad-qmirters 
thither,  declaring  that  "  he  would  not  rest,"  now,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Frankfort,  saying,  that  as  he  must  now  at  any  rate 
spend  the  winter  in  inactivity,  he  would  as  soon  that 
it  should  be  at  Frankfort. 

The  General  War-Commissary  of  the  Silesian 
Army  had  pre\dously  assembled  the  Deputies  from 
the  Governments  on  the  Kliine,  to  regidate  with 
them  the  winter-quarters,  and  subsistence  of  the 
army,  Wliilc  these  were  now  disputing  in  Frankfort 
about  the  distribution  of  the  burdens,  and  in  German 
fashion  deducing  their  rights  from  Charlemagne,  the 
passage  of  the  army  across  the  Rhine  was  secretly 
prepared.  A  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
settled  in  various  countries  of  Gennany  had  been 
brought  together  and  detained  at  Frankfort,  that 
they  might  not  betray  what  was  passing  amongst  us. 
As  there  was  no  trace  anywhere  of  our  intentions 
being  betrayed  or  guessed  at,  but  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  burden  of  winter-quarters  was  the  general  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  Frankfort,  and  it  suited  our 
system  to  spread  this  account,  tho  Field-Marshal 
had  all  these  Frenchmen  conveyed  to  Mainz  on  the 
26th  of  December. 

The  character  of  this  war,  the  composition  of  the 
Prussian  Army,  which  contained  the  kernel  of  tho 
whole  nation,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Silesian  Army  fought  for  the  great  European  in- 
terests, induced  the  Field-Marehal  never  to  let  an 
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opportunity  slip  in  wKich  lie  could  cheer  and 
etrengthen  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and  elevate 
their  feelings  of  honour  and  love  of  their  country. 
The  celebration  of  certain  days,  the  conclusion  of 
certain  seasons,  and  the  commencement  of  great  un- 
dertakuiga  under  favourable  auspices,  were  amongst 
tlie  opportunities  of  wliic^h  he  thus  availed  himself. 
The  custom  on  New-year  s  night  of  taking  leave  of  the 
old  year,  and  welcoming  the  new  one,  was  turned  to 
account  by  the  Field-Marshal  for  condxuling  and 
beginning.  He  determined  that  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve  at  night  on  the  31st  of  December,  the  Silesian 
Army  sliould  cross  the  Khine  at  three  points — Mau- 
beim,  Caub,  and  Coblentz.  A  short  proclamation  to 
the  soldiers,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
left  bank,  were  prepared.  In  the  latter  he  said, 
"  All  who  have  pleasure  in  fighting  for  Bonaparte 
may  go  away,  to  seek  death  and  destruction  in  his 
ranks."  This  phrase  was  written  less  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  left  bank  than  to  raise  the  pride  of 
our  soldiers. 

The  passage  was  safely  effected  on  all  three 
points.  Tlie  French  troops  had  placed  redoubts 
opposite  the  mouth  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  from 
Germany  into  the  Kliine,  from  whence  manned 
vessels  could  enter  the  Rliine.  General  von  Sacken 
resolutely  attacked  the  one  situated  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Neckar;  his  men  sprang  into  the 
ditches,  and  mounted  the  breastworks  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  The  garrison  of  the  redoubt  and  six 
pieces  of  artillery  were  taken.  The  redoubt  situated 
opposite  the  Lahn  wns  attacked  by  General  Count 
St.  Priest ;  the  enemy  abandoned  it,  and  four  iron 
Ijiina  were  found  in  it.  At  Caub  the  enemy  made 
little  resistance.     A  bridge  of  canvas  pontoons  had 
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the  twelve-pounder  batteries  had  gone  over  them, 

yet  here  there  was  this  difiiculty,  that  even  a  small 

quantity  of  floating  ice  would  have  destroyed  the 

bridge.*    Just  as  the  troops  were  crossing  at  Caub, 

a  postilion  was  caught  who  was  bringing  inijtructions 

to  the  General  commanding  at  Coblentz  (Durutte) 

what  to  do  in  case  we  crossed. f 

Tlie  Field-Marshal  discovered  by  this,  that  Mar* 
shal  Marmout  would  take  up  a  position  at  Kaysere- 
lautern,  where  Durutte  was  to  join  him  ;  in  case  he 
could  no  longer  do  so  by  Kim  or  Oberstein,  ho  was 
to  take  the  direction  of  Birkenfeld. 

Tlie  J^eld-Marshal  now  pushed  forward  rapidly 
with  York's  corps,  by  Creuxnach  (where  the  com- 
munication with  General  von  Sacken  was  opened  by 
Alzcy,  on  tlie  chauss^e  from  Meissenheim,  Lautcreck, 
Coussel,  and  St.  Wendel  to  Saar  Brück,  while 
General  Sacken  marched  by  Kayserslautem  upon 
Zweybrücken,  and  Count  Langeron  (after  leaving 
a  detachment  at  CJoblentz)  invested  Mainz  on  both 
sides  with  his  corps.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the 
Field-Marshal's  head-quarters  were  at  St.  Wendel, 

*  A  pontoon  trun  of  this  sort  coiuiistB  of  frames  of  the 
shape  of  a  copper  pontoon,  which  are  to  be  laid  down  sepa- 
rately. Bound  these  franies,  strong  caDvas,  aoakcd  in  pitch,  i» 
nailed  in  «uch  a  manner  that  the  whole  takes  the  form  of  an 
usual  pontoon.  The  canvas  resists  the  water.  A  carriage  is  ne- 
cessary for  each  pontoon ;  but  these  carriagee  are  so  light  they 
coa  be  driven  on  all  kinds  of  roads.  If  the  canraa  is  easily 
damaged,  it  has  the  adrantnge  of  bi'ing  easily  repaired,  which  is 
a  long  prot'oss  with  copprr  pnntoniis. 

t  This  was  in  consequence  of  intellij,'ence  received  by  "Bona- 
parte of  the  march  of  the  Orajid  Army  from  Basle  to  Frauce. 
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but  Marshal  Marmont  had  arrived  safely  that  day  at 
Saar  Brück,  where  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
General  Durutte,  and  destroyed  the  stone  bridge. 

Several  actions  had  taken  place,  in  which  we 
took  some  prisoners,  but  they  were  of  no  other 
importance  than  that  they  raised  the  spirits  of  our 
army,  while  they  still  more  depressed  the  enemy's. 
General  von  Sacken  blockaded  Landau  ^\'ith  three 
battalions ;  and  Colonel  Count  Henkel  was  detached 
with  some  battalions  and  squadrons  to  take  speedy 
poasession  of  Treves. 

Marshal  Marmont  made  a  show,  on  the  9th,  of 
making  a  stand  at  Saar-Brlick.  The  Field-Marshal 
acairdingly  ordered  a  cavalry  movement  for  the  10th, 
by  which  his  two  wings  would  have  been  encircled, 
ftiid  which  was  to  be  followed  on  the  llth  by  tlio 
passage  of  the  infantry  across  the  Saar  and  an  attack. 
Marmont  retreated  on  the  10th,  and  marched  through 
Metz  on  the  12th.  The  Field-Marshal  established 
his  hoad-quartcrs  tliis  day  at  St.  Avoid.  The  ad- 
vanced posts  were  pushed  forward  to  the  gates  of 
MetK.  Treves  was  occupied,  and  there  were  flying 
parties  before  ITiionville  and  Luxemburg.    General 

n  Sacken  sent  out  parties   towards  Nancy,  and 

ideavoured  to  connect  himself  with  the  Grand 
Army  by  Saarbui^.  It  was  necessary  to  take  new 
resolutions  without  delay ;  they  depended  on  tlio 
enemy's  movements  and  on  the  news  from  tlie  Grand 
Army. 

The  Silesian  Army  on  the  Saar  was  about  50,000 
strong ;  of  the  reinforcement  to  follow,  KJeist's  corps 
WMto  enter  Coblentz  on  the  lf)th.  Tlie  Elector  of 
Hesse  was  to  follow  him  immediately.  The  latter 
was  destined  to  remain  stationary  between  Luxem- 
burg and  Thionville,  in  order  to  observe  and  keeji  in 
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check  all  tlie  contiguous  fortresses.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-CoburgH  destinatioa  was  to  blockade  Mainz  fl 
and  relieve  Count  Langeron,  who  together  with  " 
Kleist  was  to  reinforce  the  army  by  degrees  General 
von  York  had  instructions  to  reconnoitre  doeely 
the  fortresses  of  Metz,  Thionville»  and  Luxemburg, 
and  to  attempt  if  possible  a  forcible  attack  on  one  or 
other  of  them. 

It  miglit  be  foreseen,  that  such  an  undertaking      > 
would  exceed  General  York's  strength,  though  the  ■! 
garrisons  in  all  the  places  were  weak  ;  meanwhile  the  ~ 
object  of  making  a  show  of  strength  to  the  garrisons, 
and   of  throwing   uncertainty  on   the    direction  of      i 
ihe  march,  was  attained.     During  this   march   ofH 
General   York  the  enemy's  troops  retreating  from  " 
Alsace,   abandoned  Nancy,  and  the  light-troops  of 
Sacken's  corps  took  possession  of  the   place.     The 
Field-Marshal  entered  it  with  Sacken's  corps  on  the 
17th,  and  there  received  news  of  the  Grand  Army, 
which  had  aflvanced  on  its  line  of  march  nearly  as 
far  as  the  Silesian  Army.     General  Count  Wrede 
had  had  an  afciire  in  the  district  of  Remiremont,  and 
was  advancing  by  Epinal  to  Neuf-Chateau.    He  was 
nearest  the  Silesian  Army,  as  Count  Wittgenstein 
had  met  with  hindnmces  in  crossing  the  Rhine 
retarded  liim.* 

•  The  French  newspapers  stirred  up  the  people  to  reprcaent 
U8  everywhere  aa  robbers  and  plunderers,  who  had  cnmc  acroM 
the  Bhine  for  Ihe  purpose  of  dividing  France  amongBt  ua.  Such 
representations  might  seem  ridiculous  to  eTery  other  nation,  but 
they  had  the  greatest  cflect  on  the  French,  as  there  is  no  people 
more  credulous.  The  Field-Marshal  therefore  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  our  views  and  conduct.  He  found  such  at 
^'fluey,  where  he  mndc  a  spwch  to  the  Jfagietrat«  who  gave  him 
welcome^  in  whieli  he  ainiuuuced  to  the  conquered  departments 
the  abolition  of  the  "  Douauea  '*  and  the  "  Broits  reunU,"  as  well 
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All  accounts  of  the  enemy  agreed  that  Marshal 
Maruiont  had  retreated  upon  Chalons,  which  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  cnemy^s  army. 

Accordint^  to  accounLs  received  from  the  Lower 
Kliinc,  Marslial  Macdonald  and  General  Sebastiani 
were  retreatinj^  from  the  Khenish  Provinces  to  the 
interior,  probably  also  to  Chalons. 

The  Field- Marshal  now  resolved  to  advance  rapidly, 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
ClialoiiM,  but  to  touch  on  the  j^and  Army  by  his  left, 
&nd  for  this  purpose  to  march  on  the  chaussee  by 
Vaurouleurs  and  Joiuville  to  Bricune. 

Toul  still  held  out  with  a  weak  garrison  and  few 
means ;  when  General  von  Sacken  invested  it,  it 
surrendered. 

The  Field-Marshal  wanted  to  make  it  appear,  that 
we  were  certain  of  our  affair,  and  considered  the  war 
as  quite  ended.  AH  the  deserters  who  came  over  to 
ufl,  were  therefore  dismissed  with  passports  to  their 
homes;  the  prisoners  even,  if  they  wished  it,  were 
pubUcly  dismissed  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  mode  of 
proceeding  withdrew  a  multitude  of  combatants  from 
Bonaparte's  army.  Our  army  cantoned  everywhere 
was  well  received  by  the  inhabitant»,  and  the  utmost 
order  prevailed. 

Tlic  advance  from  Toul  was  made  in  two  columns. 
The  one,  with  wliich  the  Field-Marshal  remained, 
ived  at  Brienne  on  the  26th,  without  meeting  the 
enemy.  Tlie  second,  under  Prince  Scherbatow,  about 
10,000  strong,  destined  to  miwlead  the  enemy  as  to 
the  direction  of  our  march,  found  the  hostile  rear- 
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giiard  not  far  from  Idgny  on  tho  cTcnzii^  of  Üii 

22nd. 

On  the  23rd  Prinoe  ScheriiAtow  took  ligay, 
which  was  occupied  by  infantiy.  On  the  26tk  he 
tcMik  St  Diziers,  leß>  Lieut4.inant-Gr«Dend  Lanskoj 
behind,  there  to  wait  for  York's  oorps,  while  he  hxm- 
aelf  joined  General  von  Sacken  at  Brienne.  Y^k's 
corps  liad  received  orders  to  march  by  St.  Michiel  to 
St.  Diziera,  where  it  was  to  arrive  on  the  2Sth.  It 
waa  quite  impossible  for  the  Field-Marshal  to  blodc- 
ade  all  the  fortresses,  of  which  there  were  six  here  in 
a  small  circle,  Metz,  Tlilonville,  Saar  Lonis,  Loxem- 
burg,  honfpyy,  and  Verdun.  On  his  retreat^  Marshal 
Marmont  had  taken  all  the  old  soldiers  from  the 
fortresses,  and  lefl  recruits  behind  in  their  places.  It 
was  a  pTOod  measure,  for  in  the  fortresses  there  was  time 
to  drill  the  youug  men,  and  all  the  more  as  the  wei- 
ther did  not  yet  allow  of  any  regxdar  attack.  The» 
was  a  deficiency  of  artillerymen  to  serve  the  guns  on 
the  walls.  The  Field-Marslial  ■wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  circumstances.  There  were  two  means  ^ 
of  doing  this — namely,  to  escalade  one  or  other  of  ^1 
these  fortresses  with  old  soldiers  (as  it  might  be 
expected  tliat  the  recruits  would  defend  tliemselve« 
ineffectively),  or  to  leave  a  few  Cossacks  to  watch  all 
these  fortresses,  since  their  garrisons  could  not  be  f 
drilled  for  some  months,  and  to  keep  them  in  such 
check  by  the  troops  who  were  to  follow  as  reinibrce- 
meiits,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
sallies  against  our  lines  of  magazines.  In  accordance 
\\nth  these  views  the  Field-Man^hal  made  tho  follow- 
ing disposition  :  A  weak  Prussian  Landwehr  cavalry 
regiment  was  to  blockade  Saar  Louis.  General 
Jouseffowitsch  was  to  blockade  Metz,  but  until  his 
arrival  the  blockade  was  to  be  undertaken  by  General 
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Boroacdin,  who  was  aft^rwardä  to  follow  tho  army. 
General  Kleist  waa  to  leave  1000  horse  to  blockade 
Luxemburg  and  observe  Thionvillc,  and  to  march 
(oa  soon  as  the  troopn  should  re:ich  Treves)  between 
Luxemburg  and  Thionvillu,  and  between  Vei-dun 
and  Metz,  upon  St.  Michiel.  As  soon  as  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  should  arrive,  the  1000  horse  were  to  be 
relieved  and  to  follow  by  the  same  route. 

Of  the  blockading  corjis  before  Mainz  the  following 
troops  were  to  march  oif  by  Nancy : 

January  9th,  General  Olsuview  (with  one  corps). 

January  17th,  General  Capczcwitöch  (with  one 
division). 

February  Ist.  General  von  Korff  (witli  five  cavalry 
regiments)  ;  and  General  Rudczewitsch  (with  one  and 
a  half  division). 

February  loth.  General  Count  St.  Priest  (with 
half  a  corps). 

These  troops  would  be  rendered  superfluous  at 
Mainz  by  the  successive  formation  of  the  German 
corps  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  of  the 
Russian  troops  only  two  infantry  regiments,  one 
battery  of  twelve  guns,  and  some  Cossack  regiments, 
were  to  remain  before  Mainz. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  March  the  Elector  of 
Hesso'a  troops  (by  stipulation  24,000  men)  ought  to 
be  assembled  at  Treves  in  perfect  condition  for  service. 
Thev  were  destined  to  be  employed  in  sieges  or 
blockades. 

These  were  the  arrangement«  wliich  the  Field- 
Marshal  made  to  cover  his  rear  and  his  line  of  maga- 
zines by  Saar-gemines  and  Nancy,  before  advancing 

farther. 

Field-Marshal   Blücher  learnt  on  his   arrival  at 
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Brienne,  that  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  marching 
with  a  corps  upon  Langrea,  had  retreated  upon 
Troyes,  after  an  affaire  at  Bar-sur-Aube  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg.  On  the  other  hand 
Bonaparte  had  readied  Chalons,  and  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  Vitrj*;  Macdonald  and  Sebastiani 
could  not  yet  have  joined  him. 

The  French  amiy  was  consequently  divided,  aJid 
one  portion  separated  from  the  other  by  the  Aubo  and 
Mame.  The  Field-Marshal  concluded  that  Bona- 
parte would  be  too  weak  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
without  a  junction  with  Mortier  or  Macdonald,  as  he 
considered  himself  too  weak  to  attack  him  till  the 
arrival  of  General  von  York. 

Tlxo  roads  were  now  bad,  and  except  on  chaus- 
s^es  it  waa  difficult  for  the  Artillery  to  proceed. 
The  party  wiHhing  to  attack  woidd  l>e  obliged  to  give 
up  the  advantage  of  chaussees.  In  order  to  observe 
Mortier  more  closely  and  to  impede  his  jimction  with 
Bonajmrte,  General  von  Sacken  was  instructed  to 
advance  to  Losmont,  and  push  his  advanced  posts 
toArcia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Würtcmberg  observed 
Marslial  Mortier  from  the  other  side,  and  covered 
the  Field-Marshal's  loft  flank  and  rearwith  his  corps, 
about  15,000  strong. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  marched  on  the  27tb 
of  January  upon  St,  Diziers,  and  driven  thence 
General  Lanskoy,  who  retreated  to  Joinville,  where 
he  found  the  advanced  guard  of  Wittgenstein's  corps. 

At  St.  Diziers,  Bonaparte  learned  that  Prince 
Sdierljatow's  weak  corps  liad  marched  by  Montier- 
en-Der  to  Bricnne,  and  followed  this  corps. 

Early  on  the  29th,  news  arrived  that  Bonaparte 
was  advancing  from  Moutier-en-Der  towards  Briennc, 
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and  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was  indeed  soon 
en, 

Field-Marshal  Blticherordered  General  von  Sacken 
with  his  entirt'  coq)s  U)  Brlenne,  and  was  much  in- 
clined, in  case  Napoleon  attax^ked  him,  to  go  out  to  meet 
him ;  and  the  more,  as  it  appeared  from  an  intercepted 
letter  to  Marslial  Mortier  at  Tniyes,  dated  Vitry 
28th,  that  he  (Mortier)  was  only  to  set  out  on  receipt 
of  this  letter,  to  join  Napoleon ;  therefore  if  a  duph- 
cate  had  reached  him  safely,  he  was  only  to  depart 
on  the  29tli,  and  could  hardly  proceed  that  day  as 
far  as  Arcia,  whither  he  was  ordered.  Moreover, 
General  Count  Pallien,  with  about  2000  horse,  form- 
ing the  advanced  guard  of  Wittgenstein's  cori>8, 
arrived  at  Brienne  on  the  morning  of  the  2Üth. 

But,  although  it  was  not  imj)08sible  to  strike  a 
blow  at  Bonaparte  here,  it  was  our  duty  to  follow  a 
safe  course,  to  avoid  a  decisive  action,  and  to  await 
the  rtnnforcements  that  must  arrive  in  a  few  days, 
namely,  the  Grand  Army  consisting  of  abovo  110,000 
men,  who  were  already  at  Chaumont,  and  General 
von  York,  who  must  akeady  be  at  or  near  St. 
Diziers.  With  this  view,  the  Field-Marshal  decided 
not  to  seek  a  battle,  but  first  to  take  up  Sacken's 
corps,  which  must  march  through  Brienne,  and  tlien 
wait  and  see  wliether  Bonaparte  would  attack  him. 

'Die  march  of  Sacken's  corps  on  the  chaussde 
from  Lesmont  to  Brierme,  was  concealed  from  the 
enemv  by  a  wood,  which  was  however  of  no  great 
breadth.  From  the  wood  to  the  village  of  Maizi&res, 
through  which  the  enemy  must  pass,  a  great  plain 
extends ;  here  General  Count  Pahlen  stationed  him- 
self, to  cover  the  march  of  Sacken  s  corj>a.  Tlie  town 
of  Brienne  with  its  two  outlet«,  one  towards  Montier- 
en-Der,  and   one  towards  Bar-sur-Aube,   was  occu- 
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pied  by  the  9th  Russian  corps  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Olsuriew,  which  consisted  of  the  15th  and 
9th  divisions^  but  did  not  amount  to  more  tlian  4000 
to  5000  men  with  24  cannona 

Bonaparte  placed  f.he  whole  of  his  cavalry  oppo- 
site General  Count  Pahlen,  and  at  3  p.m.  began  to 
cannonade  the  town,  just  at  the  moment  when 
General  Sacken  reached  it  with  the  head  of  his 
columns.  The  first  grenadea  set  fire  to  the  place, 
and  a  confiat^tion  subsequently  rose  in  several 
quarters.  Bonaparte*s  batteries  and  columns  ad- 
vanced to  the  right  and  left  of  the  avenue  leading 
from  Brienne  to  Montier-en-Der. 

Tiie  Field-Marshal  himself  occupied  the  Castle  of 
Brienne,  which  is  close  to  the  town  ;  so  that  from  the 
castle-court,  a  street  of  the  town  and  the  avenue 
leading  to  Montier-cn-Der  form  one  straight  hne. 
As  soon  as  Sacken's  corps  had  traversed  the  town,  it 
took  up  a  position  in  column  behind  it,  on  the  road 
to  Old  Brienne,  with  the  cavalry  under  Taeutenant- 
General  Wasiltsckikoflf  on  the  right  wing.  General 
Count  Pallien  had  already  retreated  slowly,  and 
followed  Sacken's  corps  through  Brienne.  As  our 
troops  continued  to  defile  through  the  outlet  of  the 
town  leading  to  Lesmont,  which  was  not  on  the 
side  towards  the  enemy,  Olsuviow's  corps  had  left 
it  unguarded.  Tlic  day  was  l)eginning  to  close,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  fighting  woxUd  end,  as 
Bonaparte  had  not  hitherto  developed  any  consider- 
able strength.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  ad- 
vancetl  with  batteries  and  took  the  right  wing  in 
hand. 

After  our  cavalry  had  moved  through  Brienne, 
from  the  left  wing  to  the  right,  as  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  now  in  front  only  heighta  covered  with 
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vineyards,  the  wood  and  the  towTi,  it  ought  to  have 
moved  upon  the  left  wing  opposite  ours.  Thia 
Bonaparte  neglected,  and  the  Field-Marshal  resolved 
to  punish  him  for  it  on  the  spot. 

The  cavalry  under  W^iailtschikoff  and  Pahlen, 
advanced,  turned  Bonaparte's  left  wing,  attacked 
it  as  it  waa  getting  dusk,  and  threw  the  entire  wing 
into  great  disorder.  Tbey  captured  the  hostile  bat- 
teries of  the  left  wing,  but  could  only  carry  off  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  being  forced  to  leave  the  rest,  as 
the  horses  belonging  to  them  had  been  driven  away. 

Just  before  nightfall,  the  Field-Marshal,  wishing 
onoe  more  to  survey  the  enemy's  forces,  rode  up  to  the 
castle.  While  he  was  there,  some  of  the  enemy's 
tirailleun},  who  had  found  the  Lesmont  entrance 
unguarded,  forced  Uioir  way  into  the  town  and  up 
to  the  castle,  where  they  might  have  surprised  the 
fleld-MLarshal  and  Lieutenant- General  von  Gneise- 
nau,  had  they  not  betrayed  themselves  by  some 
untimely  shots,*  Alniost  at  tlie  same  moment 
oeneral  von  Sacken  rode  into  the  town  witli  his 
suite,  to  acquaint  himself  uith  the  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  he  met  a  troop  of  hostile 
cavalry,  by  which  he  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner. 
An  officer  of  his  suite,  Colonel  Count  Bochechouart, 
fell  on  this  occasion. 

On  hearing  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  town,  the 
trooi>s,  who  still  defended  themsülves  at  the  outlets, 
withdrew  from  thence,  and  a  part  only  of  the  town 

*  Thia  occurrence  aflerwAnls  appeared  much  miinvprLiiciited 
thfi  public.  Accounta  rctichud  beiid-quurtcr»  that  the  I'lcM- 
Harahiil  bod  bi-en  surprised  in  Bricmie,  aiid  had  contrived  uith 
dUTtculty  to  save  biiuMrLf.  Tbo  circuimituDC«  that  Ocucrid  von 
tiockcu  stumbled  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy  in  Bricnnc,  and  the 
Commoodant  of  the  Field- ?ilar»h»rH  ätufl'waä  token  pridouer,  garo 
flume  prub&bilitjr  to  tbiii  Tumiua  d*  tbo  afiair. 
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was  still  lield  by  us.  The  Field-Marshal  gave  orders 
to  eject  the  enemy  totally,  and  causud  fi'esh  troops 
from  Sacken's  coqjs  to  advance.  It  was  reported 
after  midnight  that  we  had  retaken  the  whole  town, 
but  Üiat  the  enemy  defended  the  castle  so  obstinately 
that  we  could  not  gain  possession  of  it ;  for  they  fired 
firom  the  windows  upon  all  who  approached,  who 
were  seen  distinctly  by  the  light  of  the  burning  town; 
while  these  could  see  nothing  of  tlie  enemy  inside 
the  castle.  Under  these  circumstances,  Field- 
Marshal  Blücher  was  content  to  lot  matters  rest, 
and  the  rather  as  he  only  continued  to  hold  Brienne 
for  the  honour  of  his  anus,  and  in  order  to  mask  the 
retreat  which  ho  had  already  determined  on.  The 
flames  had  gained  sucli  a  mastery  in  the  town  that 
many  streets  were  no  longer  passable. 

After  the  troops  had  rested  awhile,  and  the 
baggage  had  been  sent  forward,  about  tliree  p.m. 
the  Field- Marshal  set  out  with  the  infantry  and 
arlilk-ry,  and  maiclied  to  Tmnncs,  where  Sacken's 
coi'ps  took  up  an  advantageous  position,  with  its  left 
wing  resting  on  the  Aube,  and  its  right  towards 
Eclance.  The  Field-Marshal  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Arconval.  Our  cavalry  followed  tht* 
infantry  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day,  after  the 
enemy's  infantry  had  taken  possession  of  Brienne. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  followed,  and  some  skirmishing 
took  place.  Bonajmrte  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
caatle  of  Brienne,  and  occupied  Dienville,  La 
Rothiöre,  and  Chaumenil,  with  three  diÄerent  corps ; 
he  stationed  the  remainder  of  his  troops  near 
Brienne.  He  remained  in  this  position  the  30th, 
31st,  and  till  noon  on  the  1st,  ^vithout  doing  any- 
tliing  but  make  a  vain  show  of  attacking  us. 

In  these  two  days  however  our  situation  changed 
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luch  for  tlic  better.  Tlie  Crown  Prince  of  Wür- 
t^mberg  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Maisons, 
oocupying  Levi^riiy^  to  cover  tlie  Field-Marsliars 
right  flank^  while  the  Grand  Anny  gradually  reached 
Bar-fiUT-Aube  by  Chaumont.  General  Wrede  with 
bia  corps  of  about  25,000  men  had  been  posted  to  the 
right  from  Chaumont  into  the  valley  of  the  Mame ; 
General  Count  Wittgenstein  marched  still  more  to 
the  right  upon  Vassy.  General  von  York  did  not 
arrive  at  St.  Diziera  until  the  30th  *  ;  he  found  tliat 
place  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  attacked  and  took 
it,  in  which  operation  a  gun  was  captured. 

The  military  condition  of  the  Allies  was  conse- 
quently recovered ;  the  dehouche  from  Trannes  re- 
mained in  our  power,  and  permitted  us  to  proceed 
on  the  oÖcusive.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  our 
political  relations.  Bonaparte  had  contrived  to  make 
some  people  believe  that  he  was  really  anxious  for 
peace ;  and  the  proposal  was  entertained  of  a  Congress 
to  be  assembled  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

Whether  it  was  advisable  for  us,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  to  enter  at  that  time  into  negociations 
for  peace  with  Napoleon,  or  whether  we  ought  not 
rather  to  liavo  ti\kon  advantage  of  our  superiority, 
to  dethrone  him  speedily,  and  to  declare  freely  and 
firmly  to  the  French  nation,  that  this  was  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  peace,  are  questions  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  investigate  here,  a«  they  must 
be  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  Bonaparte's  relations 
to  his  seiiato  and  legislative  corps,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious attempt.s  at  peace  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Allies. 
Suftico  it  to  say,  that  the  Allies  believed  they  ought 
not  to  decline  the  proposal  of  a  Congress,  which  did 

*  Tho  bad  road»,  and  the  necessity  of  marcbinf»  in  close  co- 
Imiini),  to  be  pri*pure<l  for  an  attack,  had  delayed  liim  two  days. 
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not  put  a  stop  to  operations ;  and  tliat  they  ought  to 
prove  to  all  nations  their  real  Juairu  for  peace ;  they 
perhaps  also  thought  tliat  the  Congress  bound  them 
to  nuthing ;  and  if  it  did  not  assist  their  views^ 
neither  could  it  do  any  harm. 

That  Bonaparte  was  not  in  eameät  in  hia  wish 
fi>r  peace,  was  soon  aliown.  Well-infonuetl  people 
maintained  that  he  had  contrived  this  conference, 
mainly  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  work  upon 
the  Austrian  Cabinet.  The  relationship  might  liave 
produced  milder  views.  Austria  miglit  think  (juite 
difl'erently  of  Bonaparte,  defeated  and  taught  by 
experience,  than  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world  of 
former  days,  particularly  if  she  were  able  to  treat 
with  him,  in  an  amicable  and  befitting  manner,  the 
subject  of  most  importance  to  her — ludyi  thia 
Beemed  fiir  preferable  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  war. 

The  soldiers,  and  those  who  considered  the  anni- 
hilation of  Bonaparte  B  power  a  netteseary  condition, 
remained  firm  in  their  opinion  that  the  war  must  be 
continued  in  earnest,  and  the  Congress  only  con- 
sidered as  by-play.  But  the  other  party  entertained 
the  contrary  opinion,  that  the  war  must  now  be  carried 
on  only  as  a  feint. 

Field-Marshal  Blücher  had  called  forth  Bona- 
parte's legions  by  hia  stroke  against  Arcis.  The 
peace  party  at  the  royal  head-quarters  wished  to 
know  what  views  he  entertained,  and  at  what  Lo  was 
aiming.  It  appeared  hazardous  to  the  diplomatists 
to  undertake  the  personal  commission  of  sounding 
hia  views :  they  knew  the  strength  of  his  character. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  who  knew  not  what  answer 
to  give,  undertook  to  put  the  question  :  he  sent  an 
officer  held  in  high  esteem,  to  Brienne,  who  s]>oko 
openly  and  simply.     The  Field-Marshal  replied  in 
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the  same  style,  with  liia  usual  force  of  expressions : 
"We  must  go  to  Paria  Napoleon  has  paid  his 
visits  to  all  the  capitiils  of  Europe ;  should  we  be 
less  polite  ?  In  short,  he  must  descend  from  the 
throne  which,  for  Europe's  sake  and  that  of  our 
Sorercigns,  he  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to 
occupy.  Until  he  is  hurled  from  it,  we  shall  have 
no  rest."* 

These  words  were  repeated  beyond  AxconvaL 
The  Field-Marshal  represented  the  groat  advantage 
of  our  attacking  Bonaparte  near  Brienne,  before 
he  could  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his  troops ; 
and  offered  himself  to  make  the  attack,  if  he  could 
only  be  strengthened,  in  the  absence  of  York's 
corpa.  But  the  consideration  that  the  army  could 
not  subsist  in  the  barren  valley  of  the  Aubo,  and 
must  retreat  if  it  did  not  attack,  had  more  effect 
than  all  besides.  Thus  military  considerations  cut 
the  knot,  and  the  battle  was  rest^lved  upon. 

By  a  disposition  made  at  Chaumont  on  the  3 let 
of  January,  a  centre  was  formed  of  the  coq)3  of 
CouutGiulay  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  placed  under  Field-Marshal  Blücher,  in  order  to 
push  forward  on  the  Ist  of  February,  and  drive  the 
enemy  firom  Brienne.  Its  strength  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  50,000  men.  General  Count  Wrede 
formed  the  right  wing  ;  Grcnoral  Count  Colloredo 
the  left — -each  with  about  25,000  men.  Count 
Wittgenstein  was  posted  beyond  the  right  wing  with 
16,000  men.     The   whole   of  the   Guards  were  so 

*  Tbo  author  cannot  Bay  whether  tliis  was  the  first  time  that 
thceo  views  were  ofilcially  Dientioned,  but  it  would  &pp«ar  ao; 
for  about  this  time,  Field  Mamhal  B]lichpr  bejjfan  to  bo  muth 
oenrared  at  royal  Iiead>quartorB,  and  represented  aa  a  uiao  of 
exaggerated  Dotioue. 
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disposed  as  tf)  serve  aa  a  reserve,  to  support 
right  vnng  or  centre,  and  took  up  a  position  accord- 
ingly near  Bar-sur-Aubo.     Giulay's  corjis  could  only 
reacli   Trannos    by    10   or    U    a.m.   on   the    1st 
February. 

On  the  31st,  the  enemy's  Light  Cavalry  made 
a  movement  from  La  Rothiere  toward  Trannes,  just 
as  the  Field-Marshal  was  in  the  position.  He  gave 
orders  to  avoid  any  serious  engagement.  This  so 
emboldened  the  enemy,  that  towards  evening  he 
took  possession  of  a  wood,  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  our 
defending  it. 

It  was  natural  to  conclude  that  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  attack  us  the  next  morning.  In  expec- 
tation of  this,  the  Field-Marsliid  made  no  other 
preparations  than  to  innte  the  Crown  Prince  of 
WUrtemberg  to  be  with  his  whole  corps  at  Echince 
next  morning.  As,  iiowever,  before  noon  next  day, 
the  enemy  did  not  show  any  preparations  for  attack- 
ing us,  and  as  General  Giulay  had  arrived  at  Traiuies, 
and  tlic  Crown  Prince  of  WUrtemberg  at  Edanoe^ 
the  Field-Marshal  gave  orders  to  attack. 

The  task  he  had  undcrUd<cn  presented  no  great 
difficulties  in  itself,  but  the  strategical  disposition  for 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  forco3,  was  not  at  all  adapt^^d  to  the 
position  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  prescribed 
to  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte  had  his  right  wing  securely  supported 
at  Dienville ;  his  centre  was  advantageously  posted 
at  Brienne  ;  but  his  left  wing  at  Morvilliers  was  not 
supported,  nor  had  it  any  particular  tactical  advan- 
tage. He  was,  moreover,  unfavourably  circum- 
stanced in  this   respect,   that  his   right  wing  and 
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centre  possessed  no  other  line  of  retreat  but  through 
Bricmic,  from  which  place  his  right  wing  was  more 
distant  than  his  left. 

The  point  of  attack  for  the  Allies  was  therefore 
unquestionably  Bonaparte's  left  wing :  in  that  case, 
he  would  have  been  immediately  driven  back  on  the 
one  line  of  retreat  by  Lesmont ;  whereas,  in  an 
attack  on  his  right  wing,  he  had  atill  the  second  Une 
by  Ko nay -sur- Voire  o[)en  to  him. 

It  was  an  unfavourable  circumstance  to  the  Allies 
that  they  had  to  march  some  distance  to  the  battle. 
This  could  not  begin  till  late  on  a  short  February 
day  ;  and  besides,  it  might  be  foreseen  with  cer- 
tainty, that  a  portion  of  the  troops  would  not  bo 
able  to  got  up  at  all.  Moreover,  the  chaussee  from 
Bar-sur-Aube  to  Bricnno,  on  which  the  jtriiicijml 
forces  of  the  Allies  were  advancing,  led  up  to  the 
strongest  point  of  the  enemy's  position,  viz.  the 
right  wing  and  centre ;  but  they  were  afraid  of 
leaving  the  chaussee  on  account  of  the  bad  roads. 
Another  disadvantage  wa-s,  that  10,000  of  the  40,000 
men  of  the  right-wing  column  must,  according  to 
the  disposition,  remnin  inactive  for  the  battle  ;  as  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  25,000,  had  the  same  charge. 
Moreover,  the  re.scrve  was  posted  at  such  a  distance, 
that  it  could  not  fulfil  its  twofold  destination.  Neither 
time  or  distance  would  allow  it  to  support  the  right 
wing  on  the  day  of  battle ;  and  it  could  not  even 
arrive  to  reinforce  the  centre  until  dark. 

The  Field-Marshal  was  afraid,  if  he  advanced  too 
early  or  too  quickly  with  the  centre,  that  Bonaparte 
would  slip  away ;  he  therefore  delayed  the  attack  till 
mid-day,  by  which  time  General  Count  Wredo  might 
arrive.  Hi»  intention  wa«,  to  got  possession  of  tlie 
villages  in  front  of  liim,  (of  these  La  Rothiere  and 
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La  Giebrie  were  the  most  important)  ;  then  ho  would 
have  it  quite  in  liis  power,  either  to  keep  Napoleon 
in  check,  (who  had  apparently  his  main  force  in  the 
district  of  Old  Brienne,)  should  he  wish  to  lend  de- 
tachments to  the  support  of  his  left  wing,  or  to 
attack  him  with  all  his  strength  if  this  seemed 
necessary  or  advantageous.  The  progress  General 
Wrede  must  make,  the  start  which  ho  must  gain, 
according  to  the  plan,  would  determine  the  rest 
The  Field-Marshal,  therefore,  only  made  out  the 
disposition  for  the  first  part  of  his  charge. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirteuiberg  was  to 
march  upon  La  Giebrie  through  the  wood  firom 
Eclance,  and  to  attach  the  enemy;  General  von 
Sacken  was  to  march  from  the  position  with  his  corps 
and  General  Olsuview's  in  two  colimins,  to  attack 
La  Rothiöre;  and  General  Count  Giulay  was  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  chaussde  from  Tranncs,  bending  &rther 
to  the  lefl,  to  attack  Dienvülo.  A  notion  was  enter- 
tained that  the  reserve  from  Bar-sur-Aube  would 
only  act  against  La  Rothiore,  and  its  march  was 
directed  thither.  The  Grenadiers  and  Cuirassiers  at 
its  head  were  made  over  to  the  Field-Marshal, 
who  left  them  in  reser\*o  on  the  heights  of  Trannee. 

Tlaere  had  been  a  frost  in  the  night ;  the  soil  on 
those  heights  was  clay  ;  the  artillery  that  had  been 
brought  up  could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot,  unless, 
as  jiroposud  by  the  Artiller}'-General  of  Sacken's 
corps,  one  half  the  guns  remained  behind  in  the 
position,  in  order  to  j*ut  a  double  number  of  horses 
to  the  otiier  half  The  Field-Mar>:Iial  gave  his 
consent,  and  General  von  Sacken  marched  to  the 
battle  with  60  pieces,  instead  of  120. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  battle,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  mention,   that,   according  to   all 
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subsequent  accounts,  Bonaparte  neither  know  nor 
suspected  anything  of  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Army  ;  and  an  Au5?truin  trumpeter,  who  deserted 
from  Wrede's  corps,  was  the  first  to  give  the  French 
officers  information  that  the  Grand  Army  was 
approaching. 

When  about  one  o'clock  it  was  announced  to 
Bonaparte  that  the  Field-Mnrshal  was  advancing, 
he  woidd  not  believe  it,  until  later,  on  the  trumpeter's 
statement,  he  niounted  Iiia  liorse  with  tl»e  idea  of 
avoiding  the  battle,  and  gave  the  Prince  de  Neufcliatel 
orders  to  this  eflect.  When,  however,  he  reached 
(between  Old  Brienno  and  La  Kothiere,)  the  Young 
Guard,  who  had  got  under  arms  on  hearing  the 
approaching  cnnnonade,  he  was  received  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  he  tliought  he  ought  not  to  let  the 
moment  slip  without  profiting  by  it.  He  therefore 
exclaimed :  **  L'Artillcrie  en  avant! "  and  thus 
about  four  o'clock  the  aftair  at  La  Rothi^re  com- 
menced in  earnest.  On  the  first  reverse,  however, 
Bonaparte  abandoned  the  fight,  ate  his  dinner  in 
the  Cafttle  of  Brienne,  and  retreated  with  his  army 
in  the  night  These  pai*ticular  circumstances  show 
that  Bonaparte  came  to  this  battle  without  any 
previous  wish  or  intention. 

Let  us  now  return  to  details.  The  column  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtcruberg,  conformably  to  tlie  dis- 
position, remained  on  the  wooded  heights,  which  were 
only  intersected  by  forest  roads,  along  which  it  was 
so  difficxdt  to  pass  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  got 
but  one  battery  through.  He  opened  the  fight,  met 
with  resistance,  attacked  La  Gicbrie  with  some  bat- 
talions, and  took  it ;  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
again,  and  the  action  was  for  some  time  at  a  stand- 
still there. 
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Genetal  von  Sacken,  with  about  20,000  men, 
drove  the  enemy  without  much  trouble  as  far  as  La 
Rothiere.  But  here  the  latter  raised  wmie  lotteries 
outside  the  village,  which  were  however  suon  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  Sacken's  artillery.  WTien  after 
this  (about  half-past  three),  the  enemy  advanced 
with  the  artillery  of  the  Guards,  Lieutenant-General 
WasilUcUikoff  went  to  meet  him  with  the  liffht 
cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps  (leaving  La  Rothiere  to 
the  lefl),  and  engaged  in  a  combat  with  the  hostile 
cavalry  just  as  snow  began  to  fall  in  Urge  flakes. 
Gcnonil  Wasiltschikotf  Wius  forced  to  j^ive  wav.  The 
enemy  pursued  him  warmly,  and  in  the  snow  came 
unexpectedly  on  Prince  Scherbatow*8  column  of 
infantry,  got  under  its  fire,  and  was  simultaneously 
attacked  by  the  dragot)ns  of  Sacken's  corym  which 
had  remained  in  reserve.  General  Wasiltschikoff 
rallied  his  forces,  made  a  fresh  attack,  and  drove  the 
enemy's  cavalrj'  quite  off  the  field,  behind  Old 
Brieune.  He  took  four  batteries  on  this  occasion. 
The  enemy's  infantry  had  thrown  itself  into  the 
village  of  La  Rothiere,  where  General  Sacken 
attacked  it  "whh  all  liis  forces.  Tlie  combat  was 
long  and  obstinate,  the  Field-Marelial  was  obliged 
to  lead  on  the  reserves.  It  was  not  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  that  we  got  the  village  quite  into 
our  power.* 

•  If,  at  the  moment  of  WasiltschikofTs  second  attnclc,  Sockon'a 
infantry  had  followed  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  the  Itu^aian 
ftrrnadiers  and  Cuirftiwiers,  who  had  already  nrrivcd,  had  ndvnnccd 
oftor  him,  and  the  Guards  had  marched  to  support  the  attack  M 
fiir  a»  La  lUithiere,  this  battle  would  have  produced  a  Ter>-  great 
Tvm\r.  and  annihilated  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  French  amiy. 
But,  un fort unat fly,  the  Field-Marshal  could  not  BuperJntciid  the 
fight,  on  account  of  the  snow-storm,  and  h#  pw«*ivcd  no  report  of 
the  result  of  Wa.iilt»chikoff'B  attack. 
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During  this  time  the  Prussian  General,  Pi'ince 
Biron  of  Courlantl,  M'ho  was  employed  with  five 
squadrons  of  Pniflsian  cavahy,  in  keeping  up  the 
communication  between  Von  Sacken  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Würtemberg,  captured  five  or  six  cannons 
in  an  attack ;  the  Crown  Prince  advanced  by  La 
Gibrie,  took  eleven  gims,  and  then  turned  to  the 
right  towards  Chaumoail^  to  support  General  Count 
Wredo,  who,  after  taking  Morvillers,  now  took  Chau- 
menil  also,  and,  aocordirig  to  his  report,  captured 
twenty-five  guns. 

Genem!  Count  Giulay  found  the  enemy  between 
La  Rothitire  and  Dienvillc,  in  a  position  which  appeared 
too  strong  for  him  to  attack  in  front.  He  therefore 
directed  a  part  of  his  oorj)s  to  cross  the  Aube  at 
Unieuville,  to  recross  it  at  Dicnville,  and  so  take  the 
enemy  on  tlie  right  flunk.  These  troops  encountered 
some  difficulties  at  the  barricaded  bridge  at  Dieuville. 
This  might  have  been  foreseen ;  however,  the  Field- 
Marshal's  object  was  attained,  as  the  enemy  sent  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Count  Giulay: 
the  j>ossession  of  the  bridge  and  village  cf  Dicnville 
was  of  no  importance  to  him.  Tlie  enemy  retreated 
about  midnight.  Count  Giulay  s  troops  immediately 
observed  the  retreat,  pursued  and  continued  to  fight 
with  the  rear-guard  in  Dienville.  The  loss  of  the 
Allies  amounted  to  4000  or  5ÜO0  men :  General 
Sacken's  corps  sufiered  most.  Tlie  enemy  lost  about 
as  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  modern  times,  the  loss 
of  men  in  this  battle  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  loss 
of  artillery  was  of  consequence  to  Bonaparte,  ojs  well 
as  the  moral  impression  it  made. 

The  corps  of  York,  Count  Wittgenstein  and  Col- 
lorcdo,  the  Grenadiers  and  Guards,  liad  taken  uo  part 
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in  the  battle,  and  yet  the  army  from  the  first  mo- 
ment it  advanced  was  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
French  army.  What  results  then  might  have  been 
expected  for  the  following  days,  had  all  those  corps 
taken  their  places  in  the  hne,  and  had  we  accom- 
plished the  six  marches  to  Paris  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion and  without  delay ! 

The  next  morning  we  found  a  feeble  rear-guard 
before  Bricnne,  which,  on  the  appearance  of  our 
infantry,  immediately  abandoned  the  town  and  castle, 
and  followed  the  French  army  on  the  chaussee  to  Les- 
mont.  By  all  accounts  the  army  had  passed  through 
Brienne  during  the  night,  not  in  the  best  order.  Mar- 
shal Marmont's  corps,  which  had  fought  with  General 
Wrede,  did  not  march  back  through  Brienne,  but  left 
it  a  GeiTnan  mile  to  the  left.  The  corps  of  Giulay  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiiitemberg  pursued  the  enemy 
on  the  chauss^e  fiom  Brienne  to  Lesmont.  General 
Wrede  took  the  direction  of  the  Voire  towards  Roney, 
to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Marshal  Mamiont  with 
Bonaparte  ;  Sacken's  corps  was  engaged  in  getting  its 
guns  out  of  the  position  of  Trannes  to  La  Rothi^re, 
where  the  corps  had  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  then  proceeded  on  the  chaus&ee  to 
Brienne. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Düposition  aftor  the  Brtttlo. — March  of  tht>  Siicsiftn  Army  on  the 
Alamc. — Occupation  of  Vitrr. — Fight  on  the  Chaussöe. — 
Takirgof  0h«lou8. — Fight  at  Soudron. — Pursuit  of  Marahal 
MacJonnld. — Napoleon  ndvancea  by  Sczaimcs  to  Champau- 
bort. — General  Olsuinew's  Fight. — GnntTftl  Sacheu's  Fif^ht 
at  Moiitiiiirail, — Combat*  of  Gencmls  York  and  Sackeu 
near  f'liäteau -Thierry. — Ficld-Maröhal  Bliichcr'a  Combat  ut 
Vaucliamp  and  Champaubert.  —  B«treat  au J  Se-uiiioa  of 
the  Silesian  Army  at  Chalons. 

The  Sovereigns  had  arrived  on  the  lat  of  February 
on  the  heii^'hts  of  Trannea,  just  a.s  the  attick  began. 
On  the  2nd,  tliey  reached  about  noon  the  Castle  of 
Brienne,  and  there  the  following  disposition  was 
made. 

Field-Marslial  Blücher  was  to  approach  the 
Mame,  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  York's 
corps  npon  Chalons. 

Count  Wittgenstein's  corps  was  to  approach  the 
Aube,  and  proe<?cd  on  its  right  bank,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  communication  of  the  Grand  Army  with  tlio 
Field -Marshal.  His  advanced  guard  under  General 
Count  Fahlen  was  directed  to  advance  immediately 
for  this  purpose.  General  Seala^iin,  wth  twelve 
Cossack  regiments,  was  to  form  the  link  between 
Count  Fahlen  and  the  Silesian  Army. 

Count  Wrede,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtomberg, 
and  Giulay,  were  to  follow  the  French  army  by 
Lcsmont. 

The  Grenadier  corps,  Colloredo's  corps,  and  the 
Guards,  were  to  make  a  flank  march  to  the  left  upon 
Troyes. 
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This  disposition,  which  was  made  with  due  con- 
ffldemtion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  we  were 
totally  unprovided  with  magazinus,  appeared  to  all 
experienced  officers  extremely  judicious  and  well 
adapted  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Had  it  been  carried 
out,  and  above  all  had  we  allowed  Bonaparte  no 
time,  the  war  muat  have  been  ended  very  shortly. 
"Wo  were  obÜgcd  to  spread  ourselves  out  in  various 
masses,  to  live ;  but  as  we  had  nearly  30,000  horse, 
while  Bonaparte  could  not  oppose  these  with  more 
than  13,000  altogether,  there  was  no  danger,  if  the 
whole  machine  only  worked  together.  If  the  AUies 
were  in  an  advantageous  miUtary  situation  be/ore 
the  battle  of  Brienne,  in  how  much  better  condition 
must  they  Iiave  been  aßer  the  battle ! 

The  following  portion  of  this  Campaign,  from  tho 
beginning  of  February  to  the  2öth  (a  period  of 
three  to  four  weeks),  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
histories  of  ancient  or  modem  war.  We  shall  see 
how  Bonaparte,  left  in  so  hopeless  a  condition  as  he 
was  in  after  the  battle  of  Brienne,  by  good  fortune, 
by  activity,  and  by  political  and  military  deception, 
managed  so,  that  twenty-one  days  later,  with  forces 
double  the  strength  of  his,  we  avoided  a  battle  by 
rapid,  almo&t  precipitate  retreats — nay,  even  tried  for 
an  armistice. 


I 


Bonaparte's  natural  line  of  retreat  on  the  2nd  of  j 
February  was  upon  Arcis  and  Mery.  It  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  would  endeavour  to  con- 
centnite  all  bis  disposable  forces.  To  prevent  this 
was  the  natural  duty  of  both  wings  ;  to  continue  au 
uninterrui)ted  pursuit,  and  to  annihilate  the  defeated  ■ 
aiTny,  was  the  ati'air  of  the  centre.  Let  us  examine 
in  succession  M'hat  each  did.     Field-Marshal  Blücher 
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could  not  march  far  on  the  2nd  of  February.  Aji 
aftair  at  Ronay-sur- Voire  lasted  till  the  afternoon. 
General  VVrede  wished  to  cut  off  MarKlial  Mannont's 
retreat ;  but  as  the  latter  had  the  start,  he  escaped. 

On  the  3rd  the  Field-Mai*shal  marched  to  St. 
Ouen.  The  hope  of  learning  something  of  General 
York  was  not  reaUsed.  Vitrv  was  still  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  A  Co&sack  regiment  was  dispatched  to 
blockade  this  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Marne. 
The  Field-Marshal  was  anxious  to  reach  as  soon  as 
possible  the  cross  road  on  which  Sommesous  is  situ- 
ated. Here  the  high  road  from  Vitry  to  Fei*e 
Chanipenoise  intersects  the  chauss(5e  fix)m  Chalons  to 
Arcis. 

If  Marshal  Macdonald  and  General  Sebastiaui 
had  reached  Chalons,  and  received  orders  from  Bona- 
parte to  join  him,  their  movements  would  have  been 
much  impeded,  perhaps  rendered  impossible,  by  our 
taking  up  a  position  at  Soniniesous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  General  Wasilt- 
scbikofTs  cavalry  carried  off  at  Sommesous  a  convoy 
of  flour- waggons,  whioli  was  intended  to  follow  tho 
hostile  army.  It  then  pursued  a  convoy  of  ammu- 
nition-waggons, which,  on  hearing  of  our  advance, 
retreated  towards  Sezanne,  but  was  overtaken  there 
at  2  A,]ti.  on  the  5th,  and  captured  ;  and  tho  rear- 
guard of  the  escort,  of  about  100  men,  were  taken 
prisoners. 

On  the  4th,  the  Field-Marshal  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Fiire  Champenoise,  and  left  Olsuview's 
corps  behind  at  Sommesous.  Here  he  received 
information  that  Bonaparte  had  retreated  after  tho 
battle  of  Brienno  by  Pincy  to  Troyes.  Wo  could 
not  explain  his  thus  quitting  the  shortest  line  of 
retreat  to  Paris  aft^r  the  loss  of  a  battle,  but  by 
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suppusing  that  ho  had  no  intention  of  uniting  bia 
force»  with  Macdonald'ä ;  and  as  the  Field- Marshal 
naturally  assumed  tluit,  confonuably  to  the  dispo- 
sition, Arcis  must  at  least  be  occupied  by  one  of  the 
three  Allied  coips,  60,000  Strang,  which  liad  crossed 
at  Lesmont,  and  also  that  Count  Wittgenstein  must 
have  arrived  between  him  and  tlie  Aube,  he  was  the 
bettor  able  to  turn  his  attention  towards  Macdonald, 
who,  according  to  the  reports  of  many  of  the  country- 
people,  was  at  Chalons,  where  the  report  of  camion 
had  been  heard  on  the  night  of  the  4th  to  5th.  Tlie 
Co«sackd  under  General  Carpow  received  orders  to 
push  forward  from  Sezanne  to  La  Fertd  Gaucher, 
and  by  Barbonne  to  Villenoxe,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  Count  Pahlen.  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  reports  came  from  the  Cossack  regiment  in 
front  of  Vitry,  that  a  hostile  column  had  come  out 
of  that  town,  and  was  marching  in  the  direction  of 
Cenion. 

The  Field-Marshal  gave  orders  for  immediate 
departure,  which  was  unfortunately  delayed,  because 
the  cavalry  stood  before  Fere  Champenoise,  and  we 
waited  for  it.  The  army  marched  in  two  columns. 
Sacken*»  coq)a  from  Fere  ChamjKinoise  to  Soudn:>n. 
Olsuview's  corps  uiwn  tlie  chauss(5e  from  Sommesous 
to  Vitry.  At  Soudron,  Sacken's  corps  came  out 
straight  upon  the  enemy's  column,  which  had  re- 
treated from  Vitry,  and  was  in  full  march  upon 
Chaintrix,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook  that  flows 
through  Soudron.  The  day  was  closing.  The  aitil- 
lery  fired  on  the  enemy.  On  the  second  dischai^, 
one  of  his  powder-waggons  blew  up  ;  the  cohmin  fell 
into  disorder,  and  we  took  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  about  thirty  powder-waggons.  Had 
an  hour  sooner,  the  whole  infantry  probably 
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have  surrendered,  along  with  the  ammunition  depot 
of  the  army,  which  Bonaparte  had  left  behind  at 
Vitiy.  General  Excchuons  escorted  this  convoy 
with  his  cavalry. 

The  same  night  news  arrived  fix>m  General  York, 
that  after  a  cavalry  fight  between  Vitry  and  Chalons 
(near  the  chaussce),  in  which  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  totally  defeated,  and  after  bombarding  Chalons 
during  the  night,  it  capitulated  to  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  General  York  had  on  this 
occasion  negotiated  with  Marshal  Macdouald,  with 
whom  he  had  had  no  communication  since  the  retreat 
from  E.ussia,  except  having  mainly  contributed  to  the 
victory  gained  over  him  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach. 

Marshal  Macdonald  on  departing  destroyed  the 
bridge  of  Chalons  (one  of  the  finest  stone  bridges 
in  Franco),  and  his  troops  defended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marne  until  evening,  when  he  retreated 
towards  Epernay. 

On  the  6th  the  enemy's  roar-guard  was  seen  in 
good  order,  on  the  two  roads  leading  from  Chalons  to 
Paris.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Marshal  Mac- 
donald was  marching  with  the  main  body  upon 
Epernay,  ami  that  but  few  troops*  were  marching  on 
the  so-called  little  road  to  Paris  by  MontmiraiL 

At  Chateau-Thierry  the  great  post-road  crosses 
from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  by  a 
stono  bridge,  and  at  La  Ferte'-sous-Jouarre  it  crosses 
back  to  the  left  bank  by  another  stone  bridge.  The 
little  roads  runs  by  La  Fcrtc-sous- Jouarrc  on  the  left 
bank  as  far  as  Trillpoi*t. 

General  von  York  had  not  yet  restored  the  bridge 
at  Chalons  on  the  Gth.  He  that  day  moved  up  the 
remainder  of  his  troops.     The  exhausted  ammunition 

*  Ptirhiips  only  tlio  troops  which  htA.  retro»teil  from  Vitrjr. 
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was  replaced  by  what  Lad  been  captured.     On  the 
8th  operations  recommenced.      Marshal  Maodonaldi 
continued  his  retreat  upon  the  great  road.    The  most 
natural  movement  for  General  York  was  to  follow      i 
him,  and  for  General  von  Sacken  to  proceed  on  tlid^f 
little  road,  in  order  to  cut  him  ofl'  at  La  FerUS,  in  case 
he  loitered. 

The  Field-Marshal  received  intelligence  that  i 
Kleist  and  Caixzewitsch  miglit  be  in  the  district  of^t 
Vertus  on  the  9th  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  wait 
for  these  two  corps,  with  Olsuview's,  and  to  form 
with  all  three  a  reserve  for  the  support  of  Sacken  anil 
York.  Accordingly,  on  tlie  9th  of  February,  the 
Silesian  Army  was  disposed  as  follows  :—' 

General  von  Sacken,  at  Montmii'ail,  with  about 
20,000  men. 

General  Olsuvicw,  at  Champaubert,  witli  about 
3,500  men. 

General  Kleist,  between  Chalons  and  Vertus, 
with  about  8,000  men. 

GJeneral  Ca])cze\vitsch,  between  Vitry  and  Vertus, 
with  about  7,000  men. 

General  York,  at  Dormans,  with  about  18,000 
men. 

Consequently  the  army  amounted  to  56,000 
men.  Of  these  38,000  stood  en  Ocfidhns  on  the  little 
road,  and  18,000  on  the  great  road. 

Vitry  was  found  to  bo  in  mther  a  bad  condition. 
The  Field-Marshal  placed  a  small  garrison  in  it,  and 
ordered  a  palisade  and  new  works  to  secure  it  fix»m 
a  coup  de  main.  The  ramparts  were  ftimished  -with 
artillery  Uiken  in  the  battle  of  La  Rothit^re. 

G^eneral  Count  Wittgenstein,  instead  of  remain- 
ing on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  had  crossed  it  at 
Lesmont,  and  summoned  General  Count  Pahlcn  like- 
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wise  to  the  left  bank  ;  so  that  between  Field-Marehal 
BlUcher's  anny  and  the  Aube  there  were  no  troops 
left,  as  General  Sesla^vin  had  meanwhile  another 
place  assigned  him  on  the  extreme  left  wing. 

BonajMirtc,  aft^r  breaking  up  the  bridge  of  Les- 
mont  in  his  rear,  had  marched  on  the  2nd  to  Piney, 
and  united  his  forces  with  Marshal  Mortier's  on  the 
3rd  at  Troy  es. 

The  Allied  Guards  and  Grenadiers  in  reserve 
marched  back  to  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  2nd,  to  make 
use  of  the  chausa^  loading  from  thcnco  to  Troyes, 

rand  advanced  towards  Vendeuvres.  Tho  enemy 
docupiod  the  bridges  over  the  Barsc.* 
We  ought  perhaps  to  have  attacked  at  once,  in 
conjunction  with  Colloredo*s  corps.  All  the  corps 
that  had  crossed  at  Lesmont  were  d  portSe  to  sup- 
port, but  they  vw.nrcu.vred  instead ;  Count  CoQoredo 
extended  his  corps  to  the  left  as  far  as  Bar-sur-Seine, 
in  order  to  outflank  Bonaparte,  who  by  this  means 
gained  time. 

The  forces  of  tho  corps  of  Wrede,  the  Cro\vn  Prince 
of  WUrtemberg  and  Giulay,  as  well  as  Count  Witt- 
genstein's, were  lamed,  as  they  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  left,  and  conseijuently  could  not  push  forward 
upon  Mery,  which  would  have  been  the  plan  best 
calculated  for  striking  a  great  blow  on  Bonaparte, 
or  for  preventing  his  junction  with  Macdonald. 

Bonaparte  left  Troyes  on  the  7th,  and  reached 
Nogent  that  day ;  a  division  of  the  Spanish  army 
under  General  la  Val  entered  Provins  the  same  day. 
Even  here  many  French  Generals  considered  the 
cause  decidedly  lost,  and  made  arrangements  in  their 

•  It  IB  »aid  tliat  the  Graad  Army  lost  BoHÄparto  for  two 
«hole  (U/9,  aiiJ  sought  him  too  much  to  the  lut't. 
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private  affairs,  while  tbey  sent  couriers  from  No^ntj 
to  Paris.  Many  directed  their  familiea  to  withdraw] 
from  Paris  into  the  interior. 

Field-Marslial   BUicher  stuck  to  tlie  disposition 
which  had  heen  given  to  him  in  the  Castle  of  Bii- 
enne :  he  did  not  thiiik  tliat  Bonaparte  could  luivej 
retreated   on  the  road  from  Troyes  by  Nogent,  aa^i 
according  to  his  calculations,  Wrede,  the  Crown  Princoj 
of  Würtemberg-,   Giulay,  and  Count  Wittgenstein, 
must  have  anticipated  him  on  tliis  road,  and  com- 
polled    him    to   take     the    road    by   Fontain!>leau. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  received  any    informatiofl ' 
tluit  all  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Army  had  crossed 
the  Aube,  he  nevertheless  gave  Goncral  Sacken  the 
commi.ssion   to    keep   up  the    communication    with 
General  Seslawin  and  Count  Pahlen  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sezanne. 

When,  after  the  affairs  at  Brienne  and  La  Rothi^re, 
the  troops  began  to  levy  supplies  upon  the  villages, 
many  disordera  occurred,  as  umst  inevitably  be  the 
case  when  troops  are  not  cantonnod  and  regularly 
supplied  in  their  bivouacs.    It   was  of  the  greatest 
consoiiuence   to    Field- Marshal  Blücher    to   restore, 
order,  and  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  French  people,  to   whom  the  strictest  discipline 
had  been  promised.     There  were  no  other  means  for 
insuring  thi-s  but  to  put  the  army  in   cantonments.] 
The  accounts  of  the  enemy  permitted  liim  to  do  soJ 
especially  as,  ^ith  our  aujMiriority  in  Ught  cavalry,  we^ 
must  bo  informed  of  all  the  movements  of  our  ad- 
versary. 

Sezanne  waa  occupied  by  General  Carpow  with  I 
some  Cossack  regiments.  From  thence  a  cheinin  (U\ 
travers    proceeds    by   Bayo    and    Champaubert 
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and  another  to  Petit  Morain  and  Etoges. 
n  these  two  roads  lies  the  Marais  de  St. 
Gond,  which  is  quite  impassable  for  foot-passengers. 
Tlie  Fiold-Marslial  could  only  be  attacked  on  the 
left  flank  by  a  force  from  Sezanne.  The  roads 
were  too  bad  to  convey  artillery  on  any  other  cross 
road. 

Baye  and  Petit  Morain  were  occupied,  in  addi- 
tion to  Sezanne,  when  on  the  9th,  a  report  ar- 
rived that  the  enemy,  coming  from  Villenoxe  on 
the  8th,  had  driven  back  the  Cossacks.  It  was 
believed  that  a  hostile  corjis  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Nogent,  and  being  uneasy  about  Count  Wittgen- 
stein's corps,  it  had  attempted  a  reconuoi»sance. 

On  the  9th  General  Carpow  was  driven  out  of 
Sezanne.  Ho  retreated  upon  Montmirail  in  the 
direction  of  the  rest  of  his  corps,  and  sent  notice  of 
his  retreat  tliither.  General  von  Sacken  had  no 
apprehensions  for  his  left  flank,  as  ho  occupied  all 
the  passages  over  the  Petit  Morain;  and  tliis  little 
river,  which  ia  tolerably  deep,  ofiers  difficulties,  to  the 
passage  of  cavaliy.  This  report  from  General 
Carpow  never  reached  the  Field-Marshal,  whose 
Lead-quarters  were  at  Etoges;  nor  did  General  Olsu- 
view  (of  Langeron's  corps),  who  was  cantoned  in 
Etoges,  Champaubert,  and  Baye,  ever  hear  that  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  Sezanne. 

In  the  evening,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  some  Polish 
cavalry  made  its  aj^pearanco  at  Baye.  The  troops 
canti^ned  there  had  hardly  time  to  got  under  anus, 
but  the  enemy  made  no  use  of  Iiis  advantage.  This 
hostile  cavaliy  could  only  have  come  from  Sezanne. 

The  Field-Marshal,  who  was  alarmed  by  this  in 
his  head-quarters,  at  eight  in  the  evening  sent  off 
officers  directly  to  Generals  Sacken  and  York.    They 
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delivered  written  instructions  to  General  Sacken  to 
remain  quietly  on  the  10th  at  Montmirail,  and  tO| 
watch  the  movement  from  Sezanne.  In  case  Bo- 
naparte attacked  him,  he  was  not  to  engage  in  aji 
unequal  fight,  but  to  cross  the  Älame  in  concert  with 
General  York  *  M 

The  officer  who  conveyed  this  order  was  told  that" 
General  Sacken  would  have  already^  rectiived  accurate 
information  about  the  state  of  affairs  at  Sezanne. 
Should  he  know  for  certain  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  thence,  it  would  be  important  that  he 
should  continue  his  march  to  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre 
on  the  10th.  The  order  to  General  Sacken  was 
communicated  as  an  instruction  to  General  YoA, 
who  was  at  Epemay  on  the  7t!i,  at  Dormans  on  the 
8th,  at  Cliä.teau-Thierry  on  the  9th,  and  completed  ÜiQ 
bridges  there  on  tlie  10th. 

On  the  9th  it  came  out,  from  accounts  from  the 
Grand  Ajmy,  that  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  pre- 
ferred operating  against  Napoleon's  right  wing, 
leaving  few  troops  in  front  of  him.  Count  Wittgen- 
stein's corps  remained  on  the  Aube  in  front  of  tho 
enemy's  centre.  It  was  found  too  weak  for  this 
charge.  The  Emperor  of  Kussia  wished  therefore  ^i 
that  Kleist's  corps  should  strengthen  Wittgeastein's,  ■ 
and  he,  instead,  placed  Winzingerode's  corps  under 
tlio  Field-Marsliars  orders.  ^ 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  assumed,    that  Napoleon  ^t 
had  indicated  by  his  retreat  upon  Nogent  his  inten- 
tion to  concentrate  his  forces ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be   expedient  for  the  Silesian  Army  to  draw  near 

•  A  chausBBO  from  Montuiipaü  to  ChÄteau-Thieiry  ie  marlced 
down  on  Cnaaini'a  map,  which  did  not  really  exist,  as  the 
from  MoQtmirail  to  Yiflort  (nearly  half  waj)  is  quite  impaaeabla  , 
in  spring. 
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Nogent  Tlie  Field-Marshal  accordingly  directed 
the  corps  of  Kleist  and  Capczewitsch  upon  F^o 
Cliampenoise,  then  to  remain  the  following  day  at 
Sezanne,  united  with  General  Olsuview.  But  in  the 
night  of  the  9th  to  10th,  news  came  that  Bonaparte 
■  was  marching  with  his  Guards  by  Villenoxe.  If 
hia  intention  was  to  hinder  the  farther  pursuit  of 
Marslial  Macdouald  by  marching  on  La  Ferte  Gau- 
cher, he  probably  came  too  lat«.  1  f  Napoleon  marclied 
upon  Fere  Champenoise,  the  Field  Marshal  would 
move  round  the  Marais  de  St.  Gond,  to  unite  with 
General  von  Sacken ;  but  if  Napoleon  marched  upon 
La  Ferte  Gaucher,  he  would  follow  liim  by  Se/jinne. 
It  happened  unfortunately  that  Kleist's  corpa  had 
but  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  two  Cuirassier 
regiments  belonging  to  tliis  coqjs  could  not  arrive 

»for  some  days. 
Towards  noon,  intelligence  arrived  from  General 
von  Sacken  that,  with  the  conviction  that  the  enemy's 
movement  by  Sezanne  was  not  meant  in  earnest,  he 
had  commenced  his  march  towards  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre,  to  intercept  Marshal  Macdonald  there,  who 
was  still  between  CLilteau-Thitjrry  and  La  Furt^- 
sous-Jouarre  on  the  10th.  Although  this  intelli- 
gence could  not  be  welcome  to  the  Field-Marshal, 
still  he  calculated  that  Sacken  might  at  all  events 
cross  the  Marne  at  La  Fertd,  and  join  General  York 
at  CliAtcau -Thierry.  About  noon  ho  learnt  that 
Bonaparte  had  slept  at  Sezanne  on  the  9th,  and  that 
neither  Count  Wittgenstein  nor  Count  Pahlen  were 
between  Fore  Champenoise  and  the  Aube. 

Tlierciipon  tlie  Field-Marshal  himself  repaired  to 
F^re  Champenoise.  However,  before  he  arrived  tliere, 
he  heard  that  General  Olsuview  had  been  attacked 
and  overpowered  by  superior  forces.     On  receiving 
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this  account  ho  led  back  tho  corps  of  Kleist  and 
CApcze>vitäch  the  same  night,  to  the  position  of 
Bt'^J2^'ri's  not  fiir  from  Vertua. 

On  the  nth  the  remains  of  Olsuview'a  corps 
won)  collected  at  Berg<)res,  and  it  api>oared  that 
liifi  Uies  amounted  to  l&OO  men  and  nine  studs, 
Olsuview  had  been  taken  prisoner,  after  defending 
himself  obstinately.*  In  the  opinion  of  all  present 
in  tiiis  afiäir,  the  enemy  had  developed  considerable 
sfcfength,  eepedally  in  c&valry. 

Tho  liglit  cavalry  which  liad  been  detached 
to^rards  Sezanne  reported  that  they  had  seen  on  the 
lOlh  tnx>jie5  OL>ntinually  marching  from  thence  to 
Buy«,  90  that  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  Krvnch  army  was  opposed  to  us.  According 
to  »cnMmtÄ  prtviously  received,  Coimt  "Wittgenstein 
hftd  oauÄxl  a  bridt^e  to  be  coostnicted  over  the  Aube 
in  the  vknmty  of  Plancy ;  we  therefore  naturally  sup- 
poMd  that  the  Gruid  Anur  would  either  follow  Bona- 
fMUttev  Mftd  Bkapch  «pon  Seaaane,  cnwsiDg  the  bridge 
§»  yM  pupoM^  or  proceed  stnü^  to  Paris,  from 
^htncid  ÜMBT  vMre  stiD  finr  lo^  mucfaes  distant. 
la  both  o»äw  (wbtfther  Boaaparle  turned  on  the  1 1th 
i^iiwak  «B  or  ■^iwrt  Genatal  Sacken)  eoch  a  march 

tfc*  fiAnringpar- 

rUbgtifaB 

aM  ^ai^  zcpniMnM 
^ttti^tal  ffiiMUMittl  1<ir,m«4ir  I»  «rt^  uMm, 
«a*  «vrat  «i^diCt^  «»  «■■  lia  a»  aoMMC  ■■  Ik»  adgBoL    Tbuhad 
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of  the  Grand  Army  could  not  but  be  decisive.  The 
Field- Marshal  resolved,  in  case  Bonaparte  advanced 
with  his  forces  against  Berg^res,  to  retii'e  himself 
upon  Epernay,  avoiding  a  battle. 

The  enemy  remained  on  the  11th  quietly  at 
Etoges,  where  he  established  a  bivouac,  and  this 
Boemed  to  prove  that  Napoleon  had  turned  towards 
Montinirail. 

Towards  noon  on  the  11th  a  warm  cannonade 
was  heard  from  the  camp  at  Bergbres,  in  the  direction 
of  Montmirail,  which  seemed  however  to  be  reced- 
ing. The  Field-Marslial  would  gladly  have  attacked 
the  enemy  at  Etoges  at  once,  if  he  had  had  any 
cavalry.  Some  800  horse  of  Kleist's  corps  would  not 
arrive  till  tlte  12th  or  13th,  and  the  attack  must  be 
deferred  until  then,  as  he  could  not  know  what  forces 
might  be  at  Etoges.*  Meanwhile  accounts  arrived 
from  General  York  which  spoke  of  his  having  assem- 
bled his  corps  at  ViÖ'ort  on  the  lltli,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Sacken.  Two  bridges  at 
Ch&teau-Thierry  were  completed. 

General  von  Sacken  sent  word  that  he  had  found 
on  the  10th  troops  near  La  Fert(5-sou8-Jouarre,  placed 
byMarrtlial  Macdonald  to  cover  hia  retreat  by  La  Fert6; 
that  these  troops  had  been  attacked  and  defeated, 

three  gims  taken,  and  Macdonald's  coqjs  pursued 
lo  Trillport,  where  he  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  f 


•  It  tnu«t  be  oliMcn  t*il,  tlmt  however  well  Blücher'a  etpiünage 
was  orgamaed  in  Gcmmiiy,  hero  in  France  he  could  succeed  little 
in  procuring  intoUigeuco  by  uicana  of  spies.  The  French,  indeed, 
liked  well  euuugb  the  money  offered  them,  but  tliey  wero  too 
much  afraid  of  Kapoleou's  severe  mcaaares,  if,  after  the  clo»o  of 
the  war,  unythiiig  t<lu)uld  be  discovered. 

t  Hud  Geufnd  8:icken,  ufter  !ie[mniting  BonAporte  from  Mitc- 
donold  by  the  deetruction  uf  thio  bridge,  cunstructcd  uthcre  at 
La  ForttS,  in  the  uiyht  of  the  Üth  and  lütb,  Bouaparto  would  haTO 
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When  General  von  Sackoa  learned  from  the  poets 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Montmirail,  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  on  that  place,  ho  resolved  on 
goiu^  to  meet  him  and  attacking  him  there,  and 
summoned  General  York  to  his  support. 

So  far  the  reports.  General  York  was  not  in- 
clined tu  enga^'o  in  an  atba^Jc  against  his  im^tructions, 
but  he  was  desirous  that  General  von  Sacken  should 
draw  near  him  on  his  left,  to  cross  the  Momo  at 
Cliateau -Thierry  in  concert.  From  Viflbrt  to  Cha- 
teau-Thierry there  was  a  chauss^ ;  but  the  road 
from  Viffort  to  MontmiraU  was  reported  to  be  so 
bad,  that  General  York  did  not  think  he  could  get 
over  it  with  his  twelve-pounders.  After  dispatching 
his  report  to  the  Field-Marshal,  he  sent  to  \'ieux- 
maisons  to  represent  all  this  to  General  von  Sacken. 

Still  this  report  tlirew  no  light  on  the  cannonade 
heard  on  the  11th.  On  the  arrival  therefore,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth,  of  the  two  Cuirassier  regiments 
of  Kleist's  corps  he  had  been  waiting  for,  the  Field- 
Marshal  immediately  attacked  the  eneniy  at  Etogee. 
The  enemy  showed  few  troops ;  he  soon  retreated  by 
Champaubert,  and  was  pursued  to  Fromenti^rea. 

Early  on  the  14  th  (about  7)  the  Field-Marshal 
set  out  for  Montmirail,  and  found  the  enemy  at 
Vauchamp,  wliere  he  defended  himself  obstinately,  ^j 
We  had  committed  the  error  of  moving  the  advanced  " 
guard  commanded  by  General  von  Zieten  too  far 
frt}m  the  rest  of  the  corps,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
supported  at  the  right  time. 
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reaped  no  advanUge  whatever  from  his  march  to  Sezanne.  If  he 
moved  toward»  La  Ferte,  then  Saclfcn's  Cdrp»  i-ould  go  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  the  fire  of  it«  batteries  would 
have  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  march  on  fcho 
cbauDsSo  to  La  X''ert4  ou  the  left  baok. 
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The  whole  number  of  troops  collected  here  by 
the  Field-Marshal  amounted  to  about  15,000  men. 
Tlio  remains  of  Olsuview^s  division,  under  General 
Udom,  about  1,800  men,  with  fifteen  gfuns,  had 
remained  behind  at  Etogcs  on  the  13th,  to  refresh 
and  reorganise  themselves.  They  had  orders  to 
advance  to  Champaul>ert  on  the  1 4th,  and  there  to 
await  farther  directions.  By  this  movement  they 
would  cover  our  roar  on  tlie  side  of  Sezanne, 
in  case  any  other  hostile  force  should  come  from 
thence. 

General  Zicten  attacked  Vauchamp  in  earnest. 
The  first  Silesian  regiment  carried  the  village,  and 
made  many  prisoners.  But  behind  this  place  con- 
siderable bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops  fonncd  in 
line,  who  turned  to  good  account  the  circumstance  of 
the  corps  being  still  too  distant  to  support  its  ad- 
vanced guard  properly.  The  enemy's  cavalry  trotted 
round  tlie  village,  ruined  a  battery  (which,  however, 
managed  to  get  ofi'  after  all  the  gunners  were 
wounded),  and  cut  into  the  first  Silesian  regiment 
which  was  coming  in  open  ranks  from  the  village 
with  the  juisoners.  After  this  unfavourable  be- 
ginning, the  Field-Marshals  little  corps  formed,  and 
was  instantly  attacked  on  the  left  by  a  very  superior 
force  of  cavalry,  which  overthrew  ours,  and  then  fell 
upon  the  squares  of  infantry,  but  was  forced  to  retire 
witliout  breaking  into  them.  The  briskness  of  the 
attack  led  us  to  conclude  that  Bonaparte  was  present. 
This  was  confirmed  by  a  captam  of  the  guard  wliom 
we  took  prisoner,  who  de|x)sed  that  Bomiparte  iiad 
had  aßairs  on  the  11th  and  12th  with  Sacken  and 
York,  and  had  driven  both  across  the  Mame  at 
Chiteau-Tlüerry,  from  whence  the  French  army  had 
now   como  by  a  forced  march  through  the  night. 
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Several  prisoners  made  the  same  statement,  and 
reportfi  ctuiie  from  the  right  wing  that  a  strong  body 
of  cavalrVj  0,000  at  least,  was  moving  (beyond  the 
reacli  uf  catiiiou-shot;  round  our  right  wing. 

The  FieUl-Marhhal's  object  of  disengaging  Gene- 
rals von  Sacken  and  York  was  attained  ;  the  whole 
of  his  cavalry  consisted  of  about  1,100  horse  :  it  was 
therefore  hardly  possible  for  liim  to  accept  battle, 
'Nvliile  on  the  other  hand  it  was  almost  impoesible  to 
avoid  it. 

The  position  in  which  the  corps  would  have  had 
to  deploy  to  take  up  the  advanced  guard,  was  a  very 
bad  one  ;  the  left  wing  might  rest  on  wooded  heights, 
but  then  the  troops  did  not  extend  farther  thim  to 
the  chaussee,  which  could  on  no  account  be  given  up. 
A  farm,  put  do\vn  in  the  chart  as  La  Villc  Ncuve, 
which  lay  in  front  of  the  right  wing,  was  occupied 
by  Kleist 's  corps,  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  hostile 
cavalry  from  turning  us. 

Tlio  Field-Marshal  decided  on  the  retreat.     The 
whole  of  our  cavalry  which  was  on  the  left  wing, 
was  moved  to  the  right,  and  both  corps  (Kleist's  and 
Cajiczewitsuh's)  wei*e  instructed  to  keep  the  chauss^e 
in  the   middle.      The  retreat   proceeded   with   the 
utmost  order.     Meanwhile  Lieutenant-General  von 
Diebitsch  sent  word  from  Sezanne  that  he  had  pur-  H 
sued  the  enemy  w^ith  the  light  cavahy  of  the  Guards,  ™ 
and  would  advance  this. day,  the  14th  of  Febiiiary, 
from  Sezanne  to  MontmiraiL     This  support  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance   to   us,  liad 
not  the  Petit  Morain  divided  us.     It  was,  however, 
a   useful   diversion   for   us,  as   it   held  out  a  pros- 
pect of  the  enemy's  attention  and  strength  bei 
divided. 

The  enemy  committed  the  mistake  of  not  pushlnj 
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onough  in  front.  The  column  of  cavaby,  which 
was  turning  us,  continued  its  march  unintemiptedJy 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and  when  we  cauio  to  Fro- 
mentidrcs,  it  appeared  that  this  direction  was  the 
plain  of  Cliampaubert.  Fortunately  for  us,  General 
I  üdom  must  (as  we  supposed)  he  there  ;  and  if  he 
occupied  the  wood  of  Etogea,  no  mischief  could 
befall  Iiiju,  and  the  retreating  troo|)8  might  get  back 
unharmed.  An  aide-de-camp  was  dispatched  to 
charge  General  Udom  to  occupy  the  wood.  The 
ground  was  pretty  well  saturated ;  the  enemy's 
cavalry  proceeded  at  a  foot-pace,  so  that  General 
Kleist's  infantry  not  only  advanced  as  fast,  but  oven 
gained  a  start  upran  it.  But  General  Capczcwitsch 
loitered,  and  marched  en  echequxerj  aa  on  parade*. 
The  Field-Maitihal,  who  was  willi  the  Russian  troops, 
praised  their  order  and  composure,  and  replied  to 
Ü10  messages  from  the  right  wing  recommending 
speed  to  reach  the  wood  of  Etoges,  that  *'  nothing 
may  be  hun-ied.*'  At  last  General  Klei.st  had  orders 
to  halt.  He  instantly  obeyed  ;  but  as  he  only  could 
overlook  the  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he 
made  remonstrances.  It  was  too  late.  When  w'e 
reached  the  plain  between  Champaubert  and  the 
wood  of  Etoges,  the  enemy's  cavalry  quickened  its 
paoe,  overthrew  our  cavalry,  drove  it  entirely  off  the 
field,  and  surrounded  us  on  all  sides.  But  it  was 
a  great  mistake  on  the  enemy's  part  to  surround  us 
thus,  for  it  weakened  him  and  prevented  the  unity 
of  bis  attacks. 

General  Udom  was  not  in  the  wood  of  Etoges. 
Wc  learned  afterwards  that  General  Capcze^vitsch, 

•  If  tr<KipB  retrent  m  rchequitr,  i.e.,  forming  two  division«, 
Thcivuf  oaü  coiistiiDtlv  stiinilH  eitill  till  tliu  otlirr  liujt  moved 
tlirou>;b,  it  rcquiivd  duublo  liiuo  to  get  over  a  given  distunde. 
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being  apprehensive  about  him,  as  he  was  without 
cavalry,  had  sent  him  orders  to  march  back  to 
Etoges. 

We  were  still  about  1500  paces  from  the  wood, 
and  in  half  an  hour  it  became  dark.  The  masses 
were  pressed  closely  together ;  the  enemy  attacked 
them  on  all  sides,  but  was  repelled  everywhere. 
His  attacks  had  no  ensemble.  What  we  most  feared 
was  his  penetrating  by  a  gap  between  the  masses, 
and  causing  these  to  fire  on  each  other.  Tliis  would 
have  occasioned  great  confusion,  and  opened  a  wide 
field  to  the  enemy's  cavalry*.  Meanwhile  the 
guns  of  some  Russian  horse  artillery  drove  off  the 
cavalry  that  was  between  us  and  the  wood. 

The  marcli  pmceeded.  The  battalions  were  kept 
together  by  beat  of  drum.  Thus  we  reached  the 
wood.  But  two  Prussian  battalions  at  the  extreme 
rear  were  lost, — they  did  not  pay  attention  enough  ; 
when  it  grew  dark,  and  while  they  wer«  defending 
theuisolves  on  the  right  flank,  the  cavalry  broke  in 
upon  them  on  the  loft. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  (which  extends  to 
Eloges)  the  fighting  seemed  ended  ;  it  was  now,  too, 
quite  dark ;  but  some  hostile  infantry,  who  had  itJ- 
mained  the  previous  day  at  Etoges,  knew  of  a  foot- 
path to  the  town,  and  got  there  sooner  than  our  rear- 
guard, and  fell  upon  it  from  a  side-street.  This 
caused  us  again  considerable  loss.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  We  marched  on  to  the  position  of  Bcr- 
geres,  where  we  all  assembled.  We  had  lost  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  men  of  Kleists  corps,  and 
2000  of  Capczewitch's  corps,  kiUcd,  wounded,  and 
missing.     Kleists  coq>s  had  lost  besides  seven  pieces 

•  GK'neral  Cafwae witsch  had  three  bnttoiions  of  recruits  vrilh 
him,  who  bad  never  yet  seen  on  enemy.    Thej  bcliavcd  veiy  well. 
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of  artillery,  partly  dismounted,  partly  broken.  Sword 
in  hand,  the  enemy  had  taken  nothing. 

We  were  not  pursued  beyond  Etogos,  but  wo 
had  to  expect  the  next  morning  a  continuation  of  the 
fight ;  and  in  this  case  the  position  of  Berg^res,  ^vith 
no  obstacles  of  ground  in  front,  was  ill  adapted  to 
our  reduced  corps.  The  Field-Marshal  resolved  to 
retreat  to  Chalons,  wliere  in  case  of  utta<:k  he  could 
hold  the  Mame  until  he  obtained  reinforcements. 
We  set  out  accordingly  before  daybreak,  leaving  only 
some  light  cavalry  behind  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements.  Towards  noon  on  the  l.^th,  we  all 
entered  Chalons,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  did 
not  follow.  Here  too  accounts  now  arrived  from 
Generals  York  and  Sacken. 

When  General  Sacken  arrived  at  Vieux  Maisons 
on  the  1 1  th,  and  found  Montmirail  strongly  occupied 
by  the  enemy*s  infantry,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
attack  it.  He  thought  that  he  could  not  fail  to  crush 
the  enemy  at  Montmirail,  and  therefore  extended  his 
light  wing  out  as  far  as  the  Petit  Morain  ;  his  left 
wing  held  the  chaussöe  of  Vieux  Maisons.  The  right 
wing  attacked  and  took  the  village  of  Marchais.  Tlie 
enemy  received  reinforcements,  and  tliere  began  such 
long  and  eager  fighting  for  this  village,  that  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  greatest  portion  of  Sacken*» 
corj>s  had  moved  towards  this  right  wing. 

AVhen  General  von  York  heard  this  warm  cannon- 
nade,  he  made  Pirch's  brigade  and  one  of  cavalry 
advance  by  Fontenelle,  and  the  rest  of  his  corps 
remained  drawn  up  in  the  position  of  Viffort,  These 
brigades  encountered  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  trouble  they  could  get  a 
6-poundcr  battery  tlirough  the  bad  roads. 

About  four  o'clock,  when  Sacken  was  in  posses- 
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won  of  the  village  of  Marchais,  Bonaparte  mode  nis 
Guards  advance  in  close  column  on  the  chausste 
against  the  left  wing.  Sacken  Lad  no  troops  left  to 
meet  the  hostile  Guards.  This  movement  was  & 
decisive  one.  If  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  separating 
Generals  York  and  Sacken,  the  latter  would  be 
di'iven  into  the  Petit  Morain. 

At  tins  critical  moment,  iR'hen  Sacken  had  no 
resource  but  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  his  right 
wing,  and  to  draw  It  back  quickly  on  tlie  chauss&j, 
(which,  indeed,  was  hardly  any  longer  possible,) 
General  von  Pirch  attacked  Bonaparte  from  Freies  f 
on  his  right  flank,  and  thereby  gave  General  von 
Sacken  time  to  retreat,  which  he  achieved  in  the  ■ 
night  with  great  exertions.»  " 

On  the  12tfa  tlie  enemy  pursued  Sacken*s  corps. 
General  von  York  conimencod  his  retreat  as  soon 
as  Sacken  had  moved  past  him.  The  cnemy*s  cOr 
valry  manccuvrcd  so  skilfully  that  both  corps  again 
suffered  considerably  before  they  crossed  the  Mame 
at  ChiLteau-Thierry,  General  von  Sacken  lost  seven 
guns,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  the  three 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  on  the  10th;  Gene- 
ral  von  York  lost  three  guns,  that  coidd  not  be  f 
brought  away  on  account  of  the  heavy  roads.  The 
two  corps  had  lost  about  7,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing ;  of  these  5,000  belonged  to  Sacken's 
corps. 

This  disaster  might  have  been  avoided  had 
General  von  Sacken,  as  before  mentioned,  constructed 

•  Sacken's  line  of  retreat  was  necessarily  upon  Ch&teau- 
Thiorry ;  and  to  get  there,  ho  had  only  a  heavy  foi-est  road  in 
which  ull  tlio  battc^rics  stuck.  But  the  RtisaiaD  cavalry  attached 
their  hoFBCB  with  their  fontge  cordd  to  the  carriages,  ntid  dragged 
the  urtiller)'  through. 
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bridges  at  La  Fert^-sous-Joimire,  or  Jiad  he  not 
assumed  tho  offensive  on  the  11th  of  February.  At 
any  rate  it  was  an  error  on  Iiis  part  to  attack  with 
his  right  wing,  thua  separating  liimstilf  totally  fn)ni 
General  von  York.  He  should  have  attacked  with 
his  left  wing,  as  he  would  then  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  retreat  on  General  York  when  he  wnshed. 
The  strategical  point  of  attack  happened  also  to  be 
the  tactical  one  best  adapted  to  the  ground.  Between 
Montmirail  and  Verdelot  some  little  brooks  fall  into 
the  Petit  Morain,  all  of  which  have  their  .sources 
between  Vieux  Maisona  and  Fontenelles.  Had 
Gieneral  Sacken,  on  leaving  Vieux  Maisoiis,  taken 
tlie  left  wing,  he  would  have  gone  round  the  source», 
and  gained  the  flat  commanding  heiglits ;  instead  of 
which,  by  the  movements  that  were  executed,  just 
the  contrary  took  place. 

This  affair  generated  ill-humour  between  the 
generals  in  command  of  the  two  corps.  They  did 
not  agree  in  their  views.  But  who  could  cunaure 
General  von  York  for  not  liking  to  deviate  from  his 
instmctions,  when  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
doing  so?  Although  his  remonstrances  were  un- 
heeded by  General  von  Sacken,  lie  did  not  assist  him 
the  leas  on  that  account;  he  onlered  General  von 
Pitch  to  attack,  and  sacrificed  2,000  men  to  extricate 
Genenil  Sacken  from  his  embarrassment. 

Field- Marshal  Blücher,  who  was  accurately  in- 
formed of  everything,  made  no  reproaches  to  General 
Saeken,  and  took  all  upon  himself  in  tho  reports  he 
drew  up.  (ienural  von  Sacken  had  rendered  too 
many  important  services,  and  given  too  many  proofe 
of  his  unsliakeable  courage,  to  expose  him  to  varying 
judgments  for  a  mistaken  view.  He  might  have 
erred,  but  his  error  was  that  of  a  hero  who  trusts 
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too  much  to  his  own  strength.  We  had  not  many 
siich  men,  and  only  such  were  capable  of  conquering 
Bonaparte. 

Had  there  not  been  a  partial  alteration  of  mea- 
sures at  royal  head-quarters,  and  had  the  Silesian 
Army  not  been  informed  of  it  too  late,  this  misfor-^B 
tunc  would  not  have  befallen  us.  ^ 

Tlie  two  generals,  Sacken  and  York,  marched  by 
Oulschy,    Fisnes,   and   Rheims,    and  joined    Field- 
Marshal  Blücher  at  Chalons  on  the  16th  and  1 7th  o£^H 
February.  ^ 

The  enemy  did  not  pursue  us.  This  was  a  clear 
proof  that  he  had  turned  against  the  Grand  Army. 
Officer  after  officer  was  dispatched  to  give  notice  of 
this,  and  to  recommend  precaution.  Meanwhile  this 
movement  of  the  enenjy  required  our  immediate 
reappearance  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  give  the  army  only  two  days*  rest  at  Cha- 
lons, for  reorganization,  and  then  to  move  by  forced 
marches  towards  the  enemy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances ordera  were  sent  to  Count  Langeron  to  resign 
the  blockade  of  Mainz  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and 
to  come  on  with  the  rest  of  his  corps  by  forced 
inarches. 

A  large  convoy  of  shoes  arrived  just  at  the  right  ^| 
moment  for  York's  and  Sacken 's  corps.  This  article  ^ 
was  not  to  be  procured  in  Champagne,  where  wooden  mj^ 
shoes  are  almost  universally  wora.  ^t 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences of  Bonaparte's  march  upon  Sezanne,  had 
done  his  utmost  to  infiise  activity  into  the  Grand 
Army,  and  to  undertake  oftensive  operations  on  Bona- 
parte's rear.  But  the  Grand  Army  lost  time  behind 
the  Seine,  being  too  much  scattered.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Lyons  desired  reinforcoraenta,  aud  it  was  resolved  to 

id  Colloredo's  coq>s  tbere. 
Immediately  after  the  affair  at  Vauehamp,  Bona- 
parte marched  off  with  liis  Grox  by  Kozoy,  leaving 
the  cavalry  to  follow  by  forced  marches ;  and  on  the 
17th  he  fell  upon  Lieutenant-General  Count  Pahlen. 
in  the  district  of  Nangis.  The  latter  retreated,  aflor 
losing  nine  guns  and  some  battalions  of  infantry, 
towards  Provins,  on  General  Count'  Wittgenstein, 
who  took  up  a  position  at  Nogent.  On  tlie  1 8th 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  waa  attacked  at 
Monterau,  but  got  out  of  the  atlair  ttjlerably,  after 
having  completely  repelled  an  attack  in  the  morning. 
It  was  tliereupon  decided  in  the  Grand  Army, 
to  concentrate  retrograding  near  Troycs,  and  to 
accept  a  battle  in  the  position  of  St,  Parre,  if  Field- 
Marshal  Blucher  could  make  hLs  appearance  there  on 
the  22nd  or  23rd  with  30,000  men.  To  this  invi- 
tation BlUcher  replied,  "  I  will  be  at  Mery  ready 
for  battle,  with  53,000  men  and  300  guns,  on  the 
21st." 

After  a  loss  of  14,000  men  and  twenty-seven  guns, 
six  days  before,  this  seemed  hardly  possible  ;  however 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  organixation  of 
the  departure  of  Langeron *8  corps  from  Mainz  aud  of 
the  successive  arrivals  of  Kleists  corps,  in  a  few 
days  there  arrived  Generals  von  Cortf  and  Radeze- 
witscb,  the  first  with  six  regiment«  u?  infantry,  the 
second  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  to  join 
the  army.  These  were  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  by  General  von  Roder,  with  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  General  Klia  with  one  of  infantry  and 
several  batteries,  together  with  ammunition.  Then 
after  a  similar  interval  came  General  von  Lobenthal, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  2000  Prussians.     He  agun 
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was  followwl  by  General  Count  LAngernn  with  about 
1000  horijo  and  half  a  battery  ;   thou    followed  inM 
Bucceasion,  Count  St.  Priest  Avitli  three  regiment**  of™ 
iaftintrj'j    and    Lieut. -General  J^antsohouuzew  with 
seven  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  of  cavalry  and 
thirty  gunsj  and  lastly  General  von  Jagow  with  seven  i 
bÄttalions  of  infantry  and  two  batteries. 


SECTION  vn. 

The  Silpsinn  A  rmy  crosses  the  Aube  at  Aivi». — Combat  nt  Menr, 
— The  Grand  Amiy  avoida  a  Battle. — The  Sileeion  Army  n> 
cpo»&eathf  Aube,  and  advances  toWArds  I'liria,  to  tlrawotrXa- 
pcleon  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army.— Field-MoN 
Bhal  Blücher  receives  the  command  of  the  tbree  corps  of  lb« 
Army  of  the  North. — The  Silesian  Army  croBitca  th©  Idjune 
at  La  rertt'-sous-Jouarre.^Juoction  of  the  Sileeian  Araifj 
with  two  eurpa  of  the  Army  of  the  Xtirth. — Defence  ol 
Soiasona — Bftttlo  of  Craonnc. — BiiUle  of  I^aou. — Action  at 
Ehfima  under  General  Count  St.  Priest. — New  plan  of 
operationa. 
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On  the  19th  of  Februar)''  the  army  marched 
SommeHous,  where  General»  von  Corffand  Radc 
-ftitsch  joined  it. 

On  the  20th  to  Arcis,  where  General  von  Rode 
joined.       21st    the     army    entered    Mery,    where' 
General  Count  Wittgenstein  was  stationed  with  his 
corps,  which  however  had  orders  to  move  the  next 
day  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  towards  Troyea,    J 

Niglit  closing  in,  it  was  no  longer  possible  on  the 
21st  to  reUeve  General  Count  Wittgenstein  in  his 
position,  General  Count  Pahlen  was  attacked  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  district  of  St.  Hilaire,  and  driven 
back   towards  Chartres,    where    Prince   Eugene  of 
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Würtemberg  was  posted  with  a  division.  A  cause- 
:  iroy  runs  from  Chartxes  to  Mery,  which  is  very 
«asy  to  defend.  If  therefore  offensive  operations 
were  to  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Mery,  it  would 
be  necesaary  to  hold  Chartrcs  on  the  heights  beyond 
as  a  tSte  du  pont.  Early  on  the  22nd  Prince  Seher- 
batow  was  to  relieve  the  Prince  of  WUrtcmberg  ;  but 
ae  it  happened,  before  the  former  could  estabUsh 
lumself  regularly,  the  enemy  penetrated  into  Chartres, 
and  advanced  as  far  an  Mery.  The  Seine  divides 
the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pull  tlus  bridge 
down,  and  as  tliis  failed,  to  burn  it,  which  was  also 
impossible.  During  this  time  a  conflagratitjn  sprung 
up  on  the  east  side  of  Mery,  from  the  bivouac  fires, 
which  Wittgenstein's  corps  had  left  burning  in  all  the 
courts,  having  departed  without  first  extinguisliing 
them. 

Prince  Scherbatow's  troops  occupied  the  houses  on 
the  Seine,  and  defended  the  access  to  the  bridge  ; 
but  these  houses  alao  caught  fire  by  degrees,  and  the 
heat  became  so  intense  that  towards  noon  the  town 
waa  abandoned  ^vith  the  Field-Marshal's  consent. 
The  French  Tirailleurs  made  use  of  this,  to  seek  a 
passage  through  singly,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
aftonioon  a  considerable  number  of  them  made  their 
appearance  on  tliis  side  Mery,  opposite  General  von 
York,  lie  was  charged  to  drive  them  back,  which 
was  immediately  effected.  He  then  threw  two 
Jäger  companies  into  the  burning  town  by  the  bridge, 
who  soon  inspired  such  res]xjct  with  their  rifles  that 
the  enemy  drew  back  Iiis  advanced  posts  and  did  not 
fire  another  shot,  and  in  the  night  the  bridge  was 
tkrown  down. 

Field-Marshal  Blücher  waited  the  whole  of  tho 
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22nd  for  the  disposition  for  the  promised  battle.  But 
bow  great  was  bis  aytonislinient,  wl»en  he  learnt  in 
the  evening  that  application  for  a  truce  had  been  made 
to  Bonaparte,  and  that  the  Austrian  Colonel  Venusks  j 
Lichtenstein  liad  returned  with  a  direct  refusal !  TheH 
Field-Marshal  immediately  dispatched  one  of  his 
confidential  officers  to  Troyes,  to  conjure  Prince 
Schwarzeubery  to  give  battle,  and  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  astray.  He  offered  to  give  battle  alone, 
and  believed  that  his  army  would  be  strong  enough, 
if  the  Grand  Army  would  only  form  a  reserve. 

It  was  too  late.     When  the  officer  arrived  the 
retreat  was  determined  upon  Rud  prepared — a  retreat 
with  whicl»  themonarchs  themselves  were  dissatisfied, 
aa  they,  with  their  heroic  feebnga,  would  have  much 
preferred  giving  battle.     A  general  disposition  for 
the  retreat  had  idso  been  already  sent  to  the  Field-     . 
Marshal.     The  confidential  officer,  seeing  that  therofl 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  a  change  of  measures" 
in  the  Grand  Army,  represented  that  with  his  well- 
known  character  Blücher  would  hardly  resolve  oa; 
commencing  a  retreat,  which  was  entirely  contrary  t 
his  views,  and  as   he   believed,   quite   unnecessary.i 
He  inquired  whether  the  sovereigns,  whose  armiea-j 
the  Field-Marshal  commanded,  had  exjirenjili/  ordered^ 
thattlie  Silesian  Anny  should  retreat  with  the  Grand 
Army,  and  whether  they  had  sent  him  ordere  to  tltis^ 
effect ;  and  when  he  heard  that  such  tvas  not  the  atse^^^ 
be  returned  to  the  Field-Marshal  in   the  forenoon. 
The  Field-Marshal  had  heard  in   the  interim,  with 
what  a  high   tone  Bonaparte  had  addressed  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  and  had  received  the  disposition  for  the 
retreat ;  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  all  this  accorded 
very  ill  with  his  views.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  suite,  and  many  superior  officers  of  the  Silesian 
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Army,  took  all  that  had  occurred  since  the  battle  of 
Brienne  for  intri^es  of  tlie  peace  party.  Tliey 
believed  that  the  Field-Marshal  had  been  intention- 
ally left  in  the  lurch  in  the  affairs  of  Champaubert 
and  Montmirail,  in  order  to  weaken  him,  so  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  form  any  opposition  against 
peace,  and  that  ho  had  now  been  sunimoned  to  a 
battle,  only  to  involve  him  in  a  retreat,  the  end  of 
which  must  be  a  peace. 

On  what  a  footing  did  we  stand  on  the  21st  of 
February  compared  to  the  2nd!  Fugitives  avoiding  a 
battle  with  Bonaparte  wlio  was  probably  only  half  as 
strong  as  ourselves  ;*  disunited,  without  confidence  in 
ourselves,  we  were  commencing  a  retreat  which, 
should  Bonaparte  leave  us  no  time  to  re-collect  our- 
selves, and  restore  lianuony,  would  veiy  probably 
lead  U8  to  the  Khino.f 

•  ABStuniog  that  the  Grand  Army  consisted  of — 

Wrede*»  Corpa 20,000  mcu 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Wartemberg's . .  10,000    „ 

Count  Wittgenstein'« 12,000     „ 

Count  (Jiulay'a 9,000     „ 

Guard« 20,000     „ 

Thtfl  makes  olto^tber  71,000  men.  The  SUosian  Army,  under 
Field-Marshol  llliicher,  hod  53,000  combatants  :  consequently  wo 
had  121,000  men. 

It  ifi  not  likely  timt  Bonapnrte  had  more  than  G2,000  at  Troyea, 
for  Marmout  and  Mortier  were  both  dttached;  consequontly 
there  only  n-mained  the  five  corps  of  Gerard,  Oudinot,  Mao* 
dooald,  Victor,  and  the  Guanli). 

On  the  17th,  General  'IVcithaud,  with  the  Dragoons  of  the 
Spanish  Army,  entered  Nan|E>^s. 

t  In  the  French  public  reports  the  Austnana  wore  spared. 
The  Montteur  of  the  21st  of  Fcbrunrj'  stntea:— that  the  pre- 
■rnatitm  of  Fontainblrau  wna  owing  to  the  Austrian  General, 
Il&rdegg.  The  Nouitrur  of  the  24th  states:  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  \\\a  head-quarters  at  Bray  on  the  I7th,  and  wiahed 
to  remove  tu  Fontaiiibleau  on  the  following  day ;  and  that  the 
eror  of  Au&tria  had  not  left  Troyea. 
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Fiold-Marshal  BlUcher  vrns  firmly  resolved  not  to 
follow  die  Grand  Army  in  its  retreat.  His  poaition 
allowed  liim  to  take  this  resolve.  He  had  the  option 
of  three  plans  : — 

1.  Wait  for  the  above  mentioned  reinforcement«, 
which  would  brings  the  numbers  of  Silesian  Army  to 
80,000  and  then  give  battle  to  Bonaparte.  Until  their 
arrival  he  might  mana3uvre  on  the  Aube  at  Arcis, 
or  in  case  Napoleon  found  means  of  crossing  the 
Aube,  he  might  manceuvre  between  Cliillons  and 
Vitrytoform  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  theNortL 

2.  General  Winzingerode  had  reached  Rheims 
with  a  corps  of  30,000  men.  His  advanced  guard 
under  General  Czemischef  ha<l  taken  Soissons  by 
storm  in  the  first  half  of  February,  but  ha«!  given 
it  up  again,  whereupon  the  enemy  had  re-occupied 
it ; — the  Field-Marshal,  by  taking  the  direction  of 
Epemay,  might  form  an  immediate  junction  with 
General  Wiuziugerode,  and  afterwards  with  General 
von  Billow,  who  waa  expected  with  about  20,000 
men  at  Laon,  coming  from  the  Netherlands ;  then 
he  would  be  able  to  operate  along  the  Oise  or  the 
Marnc  upon  Paris,  or  : — 

3.  Ho  might  construct  a  pontoon  bridge  at 
Auglurc  (he  had  fifty  Russian  canvas  pontoons  with 
him),  and  march  straight  in  the  direction  of  Paris, 
to  draw  off  Bonapiirtc  speedily  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Grand  Army. 

Against  plan  No.  1  there  arose  the  question: 
"Where  could  they  procure  provisions  1  and  might 
not  the  interval  of  ten  to  twelve  days  (and  it  might 
be  as  long  as  that  before  the  reinforcements  could 
arrive)  be  too  distant  a  prospect  for  the  Grand 
Army  ?  No.  2  was  a  solid  operation  by  all  the 
rules  of  war.  Rut  if  Bonaparte  allowed  us  to 
march    and    continued    in   pursuit    of  the     Grand 
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Army,  then  came  the  consideration  that  Rhcims 
was  farther  from  Paris  than  Mcry,  and  we  should 
consequently  make  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  days, 
wliich  would  be  liigldy  advantageous  to  Bonaparte. 
The  :ird  plan  wius  b(j!d,  but  it  was  the  surest  for 
drawing  Bonaparte  away  from  the  Grand  Army. 
It  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  pontoon 
bridges,  but  now  we  could  turn  by  Sezanne  upon 
Meaui  or  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  and  form  a  junction 
with  the  corps  of  Winzingcrode  and  Bülow.  Then 
the  Field-Marshal  would  be  in  condition  to  accept 
a  battle  with  the  entire  French  army.  These  two 
corps  however  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  marching  with  his 
Swedes  (who  fonued  about  a  fifth  of  his  army)  from 
the  Elbe  towards  France,  If  the  Sovereigns  placed 
these  two  corps  under  the  Field- Marshal's  order,  he 
oould  attain  the  double  object  of  freeing  the  Grand 
Army  from  Bonaparte^s  pursuit,  and  striking  a  blow 
to  terminate  tlie  war. 

On  the  return  of  his  officer  from  Troyes,  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Sovereigns,  whose 
armies  he  conimandod,  laid  his  project  before  them, 
and  begged  them  to  entrust  him  with  the  command 
of  the  two  coq)H  of  the  Army  of  the  North ;  and  to 
let  the  Grand  Army  turn  round  as  soon  as  they 
observed  that  H<>naparte  gave  up  the  pursuit,  in 
order  to  turn  against  the  Silesian  Army. 

Paris  was  just  the  same  distance  from  the  cross- 
ing point,  Auglure,  as  Langres  from  TroycR  By 
calculating  at  what  successive  houra  Kapoleon  could 
hear  of  the  Silesian  Army's  advance  upon  Paris,  it 
was  probable  that  his  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army 
would  in  no  case  extend  beyond  Bar-sur-Aube, 

The  Field-Marshal  sent   off  a  courier  with  his 
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letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  proceeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  plan  No.  3.  In  the  night  of  the  23rd,  the 
army  nianhed  off,  and  crossed  the  Aube  at  Auglure 
on  tlie  24th.  Here  we  learned  that  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  waa  posted  with  a  corps  at  Sezanne.  Aß  it 
wa.s  not  likely  t<^)  be  a  strong  one,  the  Field-Marslial 
determined  on  attacking  it  so  as  to  sun-oimd  it. 
For  this  puqxjse  two  wings  of  cavalry  were  foruied, 
which  were  intended  to  turn  the  enemy,  while  the 
centre  attacked  and  Iield  him  fast.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  retreated  skilfully  by  the  bridge  at  Estcmay, 
but  the  Field-Marshal  was  not  satisfied  \%'ith  the 
movements  of  his  cavalry. 

General   von  Kliix  joined   the   army    vnih   his 
brigade  this  day.     The  Field-Marshal  took  up  his  j 
quarters  at  Esteniay.     A  courier  was  sent  to  meet  H 
General  Count  St.   Priest,  and  deliver  to  him  de- 
tailed instructions*  for  forming  one  whole  out  of  all 


I 
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•  These  inatnictions  give  bo  much  insight  into  the  Pidd- 
Marshftl's  intcntians,  that  I  will  give  them  here  word  for  word  m 

an  liitttiirical  dücumeut : 

"  2b  Am  ExccUenqf  the  Russian  Imperial  Lieutenant'  General, 
Count  St.  Priest. 

"The  Emperor  Napoleon  \\iva  tlirowu  himself,  with  all  hia 
forces,  on  the  Grand  Army  which  octupied  the  Seine,  from  Port- 
Bur-Seine  to  Monteraux.  A  few  days  before,  iutelligcuco  reached 
it,  thnt  Mnrahnl  Aiigorrnii  had  been  reinfureed  at  Lyons  up  to 
90,0t>0  iiu-n.  and  hiul  begun  to  operate  oj^iiiHt  the  left  wiug. 
Oeneral  Biani.-hi  liad  acrordingly  been  sent  off  to  reinforce 
Count  Bubna,  and  ho  readied  Dijon  the  -J-fth.  These  operation» 
wore  the  occasion  of  my  being  moved  with  the  t^ilesinn  Anny 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  Grand  Army,  so  that  on  the  ^g^  of 
February,  the  armies  oocnpied  the  following  positions: 

"  The  Grand  Army  at  Troyea;  the  Silcsian  at  Mcry ;  Win- 
ziDfferode'fl  rarpa  at  Kheinm  and  Epcniay ;  and  Biiluw  and  tho 
X)uke  of  AVeimar  on  their  march  upon  Soissoua,  which  they  might 
euter  on  the  20th  or  27th. 
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the  troops  that  were  to  follow.  By  these  he  was 
directed  to  take  up  a  position  at  Vitry  until  ftirther 
orders,  or  till  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Mame,  in  which 
case  he  was  to  endeavour  to  join  the  Silesiau  Army. 

•*  The  Kinpcror  Xapolcon  displayed  intentions  of  giviug  battle, 
but  it  WHd  di'cidt'd  to  avoid  it  for  the  preaont. 

"  Ou  the  2:ird,  the  main  body  of  tlie  Gruud  Army  began  to 
rctront  on  Tlar-^ur-Auhc  and  IJnr-sur-Soine ;  the  rear  guard« 
were  to  follow  on  the  2ith,  from  the  Seine.  Count  Witl^n»t4*in*s 
corps  movwl  from  Villaoorf,  by  Ptiioy  and  Dieuvüle,  towards  Bar- 
tur-Aube,  and  broke  up  the  brid(;e  over  the  Aube  nt  Leesmont.  1 
cauKcd  the  bridge  at  AtvU  lo  be  destroyed,  and  crossed  with  the 
Silesiau  Army  by  thn-e  pouioun  bridges  from  Jfery  to  Baudemont 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  the  moniing  of  the  ^^fth  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  enemy,  who  bad  moved  his  forces  to  Troyea,  leaving 
only  an  inBigniilcant  force  at  Mery,  did  not  disturb  uh  at  oU  in 
this  nmn-h.  I  vsm  aware  that  Marxhal  Afacdonold  wat«  posted 
at  Sewinne  with  a  corpa  of  about  HOO«!  men.  I  have  this  day 
marrhed  against  him,  and  driven  him  on  La  Veriv  Gaiieher. 

"  To-morrow  I  coutiime  my  mareb.  I  will  construL't  bridges 
nt  La  Fcrt<!'-«ou»-Jouarre  or  Meaux,  secure  my  communiattiona 
with  the  Army  of  the  North ;  and,  if  I  cannot  beat  Marshal 
Momiont,  I  n^U  disengage  the  Grand  Army  by  operations  on 
Paris. 

'*  Afli'r  thirt  explanation  of  circumstances,  I  proceed  to  state 
what  the  enemy  can  do  against  me ;  from  whence  I  deduce  tho 
instructiona,  which  I  have  to  give  your  Excellency  in  tho  present 
situation  of  atfairs. 

'*  The  Etnperor  Napoleon  cannot  possibly  follow  the  Ornnd 
Army  with  all  his  forees  and  allow  us  to  march  to  Porii). 

"  He  can  do  one  of  these  things : — 

**  1.  Detach  a  corps  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  along  the 
Seine  to  the  support  of  Marshal  Marmont,  and  for  the  protuctlou 
of  l*arij ;  or, 

"  12.  March  with  considerable  forces  hy  Nogcnt  to  Prorius 
a^nst  me ;  or, 

"  ;).  Endeavour  to  check  my  operations,  and  relicre  hia  fbr- 
treaees,  by  interrupting  my  com muuieat ions  with  the  Rhine, 

"  I  have  therefore  resolved  tliat  your  Excellency  should 
uwuible  a  corps  at  Vitry  from  tho  troops  under  your  ordera, 
and  a  Prussian  brigade  of  about  0000  men  under  General  von 
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An  officer  was  dispatched  to  Lieuieuant-General 
von  Winzingcrode,  who  waa  then  between  the  Marne 
and  Aisne,  to  exphiiu  to  him  verbally  the  situation 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  invite  him  to  proceed  towards 

Jagow.  You  will  collect  all  tlic  Prussian  and  Huasian  troopa 
that  niay  follow,  and  fulfil  the  following  dostinotions: — 

"A.  Kf'c'p  up  the  nommunication  with  the  Orand  AnnT,  in 
CMC  it  should  retn'ttt  even  beyond  Laiigres. 

"  B.  Watch  the  passages  over  the  Aubc,  at  Arcis,  Rainero, 
LeHmont,  and  Dii^nville. 

"  C.  £ti«p  up  tiie  couuection  with  the  G^eneral  von  "MS'inüin- 
gerodo  ut  iUieimB,  and  through  him  (by  Eperuay  ur  Kbeims) 
with  me. 

"  D.  Under  pretext  that  a  place  must  be  made  for  all  the 
wounded  and  priaonop»  at  Vitry  and  farther  in  the  rear,  oause 
hU  the  lazarettos  (an  far  as  tlie  ditteascs  permit  it)  to  be  taken 
back  to  Nancy. 

"  E.  Fiiul  out  which  of  the  throe  above-mentioned  plans  the 
enemy  has  adopted ;  and, 

"  F.  In  cd-ie  he  ha»  adopted  the  Ist  and  2nd,  march  by 
forced  marches  by  Chalons,  Bheima,  and  Fismes,  towards  me; 
in  the  3rd  case,  prevent  the  enemy  from  doing  ua  an  injury  by 
interrupting  our  cotniiiuuieation;  and  give  the  earliest  informafcioa 
to  Gem-nil  Jussefowitsch  in  front  of  Metz.  The  means  of  i^XB- 
cutiii<;  this  commission  are : 

"  a.  Tu  give  out  that  you  have  an  army  of  25.000  to  30,000 
men.  As  the  enemy  has  spiea  everywhere,  and  docs  not  know 
our  meauB  of  reinforcement,  he  may  be  easily  deceived. 

"  b.  To  print  a  proclumotion  at  Vitrj-,  in  which  your  Excel- 
Icney  will  exhort  tiie  department  of  the  I^larnc  not  to  be  sedui-ed. 
aa  you  are  arrived  with  a  strong  army  to  preserve  tranquillity  and 
order,  and  therefore  you  would  instantly  punish  nil  villnges  in 
a  state  of  revolt  by  lire.  The  inhabitants  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  he  deceived  by  false  reports  of  the  Enijicror  Napoleon 
having  gained  advantages.  He  was  under  the  necetwity  of  mareh- 
iiig  by  Troyes,  while  our  army,  which  he  pretended  waa  anni- 
hilated, was  directed  upon  Paris,  &c. 

"  e.  As  no  intelligence  whatever  can  he  pr<K?ured  in  the 
countr)'  uf  the  enemy's  movements,  jmi  must  station  TOur 
cavalry  at  St.  Ouen  and  Moritia*uder,  and  push  it  forward  to  the 
Aube.    Individuals  must  not   ride  singly  in  villuge«,  aa  many 
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Meaux,  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  to  form  a  junction 
there  with  the  SLlesian  Army. 

On  the  2f)th   uf  Februn,ry>  the  enemy  was  pur- 
sued from  La  Ferte  Gaucher  almost  to  La  Fert^-sous 
Jouarre  by  the  corjts  of  York  and  Kleist. 

Sacken's  cejrps,  and  the  portion  of  Langeron's 
which  was  with  the  army,  mart-hed  upon  Coulom- 
miers ;  General  von  Corff,  with  4000  horse,  formed 
the  rear  guard,  and  had  left  some  Cossack  outposts 
on  the  Aube.  He  was  commissioned  to  watch  the 
country,  especially  towards  Villoneuve  and  Provins, 
to  secure  the  army's  flanks  from  any  unexpected 
attack  from  that  quarter.  Head-quarters  were  at 
Kebais. 

Marshal  Marmont*s  march  from  Sezanne  to  La 
Fert^-sous- Jouarre,  whereby  he  abandoned  the 
shortest  line  to  Meaux  and  Paris,  was  inexplicable. 
He  could  march  from  Coulommiers  to  Meaux,  and 
cross  the  bridge  over  the  Mame  there ;  but  what 

of  our  people  have  already  been  shot,  beaten,  to  death,  wouitded, 
or  disarmed. 

"  d.  Ton  will  fnrwnrd  convoys  of  nmmtiriHon  ami  provisions 
with  on  Mcort  to  the  army  by  Chalons  and  Uheimt*, 

*'  At  C'liAlons  there  is  a  small  pnrriuon  and  n  Commandant, 
who  ha»  order«  to  defend  the  bridge,  destroyed  by  tho  enemy  and 
agniu  rcatured,  from  a  coup  de  main, 

**  I  fed  confident  thitt  your  Eiwllency  will  fulfil  tliesc  instruc- 
tions perfectly,  and  that  In  caw  Napoleon  turn«  ngainBt  nie  with 
puperior  forces,  you  will  procure  timely  intelUifence  thereof,  and 
also  join  the  anny,  by  forced  marches,  iu  time  fur  the  battle. 

"  1  beg  that  you  will  iristiiiitly  tnummit  by  courier  a  copy  of 
tbese  instruetions  to  IHh  Majesty  the  Empen>r  Alexander  and 
feo  Prince  Schwarxenberg,  and  give  notice,  at  the  same  time,  of 
tiio  moment  of  your  arrival,  your  strength,  und  other  measures. 

"  The  enclosed  order  places  the  Prusainn  Oeneml,  Von  Jagow, 
under  your  command. 
I  "  Ilead-ipiarterB,  Estemay,  {\t\\  of  February,  181*. 

I  (Signed)  "  Vow  BtucirEji." 
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did  lie  -want  at  La  Fert4  ?  Cross  there  and  defend 
the  Itank  ?  Then  we  should  march  by  Meaux.  Or 
did  he  intend  to  march  from  La  Fert<;-3ous-Jouarre 
upon  Trillport,  where,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  country -])eople,  a  bridge  of  boate  was  to  be  con- 
structed near  the  one  that  liad  been  destroyed.  But 
then  it  was  dangerous  for  Marshal  Marmont  to  re- 
main at  La  Feii^,  as  we  were  nearer  to  St.  Joan 
and  Trillport  by  Ligny  and  Signets,  than  by  La 
Fertd.  A  prisoner  cleared  up  the  mystery  ;  Mar- 
shals Mamiont  and  Mortier  had  fonned  a  junction 
at  La  Fert<5-sous-Jouarre.  Both  together  were  not 
stroug  enough  to  attack  us,  or  to  wait  for  us  in  a 
position  at  La  Fert(^.  Marshal  Mortier  came  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne.  It  was  therefore 
clear  that  the  enemy  would  march  upon  Trillport, 
and  the  necessary  orders  were  given  accordingly. 

The  tirailleur  fire  at  Jouarre,  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  lasted  till  it  grew  dark.  If  the  troops  had 
not  been  so  weary,  the  Field-Marshal  would  have 
ordered  them  to  make  a  nigbt  march  on  the  cross 
road  to  Trillport,  and  then  the  situation  of  both 
Marshals  would  Imve  been  perilous.  But  all  theee 
accounts  arrived  so  \s.ie,  that  the  troops  had  already 
arranged  their  bivouacs  and  fetched  provisions  from 
the  villages,  and  this  reason  alone  made  it  impos- 
sible. The  Prussian  outposts  did  not  observe  the 
enemy's  night  march  until  next  morning,  when  he 
had  already  passed  the  bridges  at  Trillport,  and 
broken  them  up  after  liim. 

Febniary  27th,  the  Field -Marshal*»  object,  to 
free  the  Grand  Army  from  pursuttj  must  now  have 
been  attained  or  not,  according  to  the  acoounte 
Bonaparte  must  have  received  up  to  the  2Gth.  The 
Silesiau  Army  luid  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of 
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.e.,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  North.  A  pon- 
toon Driüge  was  immediately  constructed  over  the 
Mame,  not  far  from  La  Fert<5,  whifli  was  ready  in 
the  aftemoijii.  Sumo  tn^oj»»,  aud  all  the  superfluous 
boggage  were  sent  across. 

Colonel  Sacken  advanced  towards  Means.  The 
troops  of  Langcron's  coqts  stood  on  the  road  from 
La  Fertu  to  Meaux.  Yorks  coi*p8  at  Jouarro,  and 
Kleist's  at  head-quarters  in  La  Fert6-sou8-Jouarre. 
Now  that  we  had  means  of  crossing  the  Marne, 
the  danger  of  the  march  from  the  Aube  towards 
Paris  was  quite  removed.  If  we  obUined  our  object 
of  drawing  oft'  Bonaparte  from  the  Grand  Army, 
and  he  marched  in  our  rear,  wo  had  only  to  cross  tlie 
Mame  to  gain  a  considerable  start  towards  a  junc- 
tion with  Winzingerode  and  Biilow. 

Bonaparte  might  march  by  Epernay  to  Rlieims. 
This  would  have  been  an  extremely  hazardous  under- 
taking, as  the  Field-Marshal  had  100,000  men,  in- 
cluding the  corps  of  Wiuzingurode  and  Billow. 
Bonaparte  would  besides,  in  this  case,  se])aratü  him- 
Belf  entirely  from  his  two  Marshals,  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  who  however,  coidd  hardly  have,  both 
together,  12,000  men ;  cünse<^Uüiitly,  this  march 
upon  Rheims  would  not  have  been  at  all  dangerous 
for  the  Field- Marshal,  as,  in  case  of  the  worst,  he 
would  have  the  coimection  with  Gcnend  von  Billow 
and  the  Netherlands  at  the  command  of  the  Silesian 
Army.  It  would  be  more  dangerous  to  liim,  if 
Bonaparte  sought  a  passage  between  Trillport  and 
La  Fert<$-3üus-Jouarre,  to  force  the  Field-Marslial  to 
a  battle  before  his  junction  with  the  Army  of  the 
North.  His  crossing  at  La  F^rte  (if  we  did  not 
wish  to  defend  the  bank)  or  at  Meaux,  in  order  to 
unite  with  his  Marshals,  would  not  be  dangerous  to 
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US,  as  it  would  give  us  time,  which  was  what  we 
wanted^  to  uuitc  our  forces  and  be  able  to  use  them 
with  julvantage. 

In  order  to   force   back  the  Marshals   by  ma- 
ncuuvring   from    Meaux,    Geueral  von    Sackeu   waB 
commissioned  to  attack  and  Lombard  Meaux  from 
the  right  bank  of   the   Marue,   and   to    draw  tlie^ 
enemy's  attention  to  that  point.     During  this  time  | 
General  KlciBt  was  to  cross  the  Ourcq  at  Lizy,  and 
General  York  was  to  make  a  flank  march  to  the 
right  to  support  him,  to  cross  the  Mame  at  Sameron, 
and  move  on  as  far  as  Lizy.     The  troops  of  Lange-     , 
geron'a  corps  were  to  follow  General  von  Sacken,  ■ 
and  York's  (rorpa  only  was  to  remain  on  the  left  bank 
of   the   Mame,    to    take    up   General  von   Corti''3 
cavalry. 

When  Sacken  attacked  the  subtirb  of  Meaux, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame,  the  enemy  destroyed 
a  little  bridge  at  the  gat^e,  and  defended  the  wall, 
which  was  not  very  easy  to  take  without  a  regular 
attack.  Greneral  von  Sacken  marched,  conformably 
to  the  disposition;  meanwhile  General  von  Kleißt 
crosäsed  the  Ourcq  at  Lizy,  and  advanced  towards 
Meaux,  as  far  as  the  Themuanne.  But  here  be 
was  suddenly  attacked  towards  evening  by  Marshals 
Marmont   and  Mortier. 

Kleist  had  scarcely  10,000  men.  In  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  he  would  not  engage  iii  a  de- 
cisive action,  until  Sacken  had  approaclied.  The 
enemy  turned  his  left  wing  and  got  possession  of 
Lizy.  General  Kleist  expected  Sacken  to  arrive  and 
retake  Lizy,  but  when  the  latter  reached  Lizy  as 
night  was  chasing  in,  tlie  bridge  was  already  destroyed 
by  the  troops  who  were  posted  near  it.  General 
Sacken  remained  at  Lizy.     General  Kleist  retreated 
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a  league  as  far  as  May  on  the  road  from  Meaux  to 
Soißsons,  and  took  possession  of  the  stone  bridge 
between  Mareuil  and  Fulaincs,  by  which  means  he 
recovered  his  communication  vrith  the  Grand  Army. 

This  enterprise  of  the  hostile  generals  is  one  of 
their  finest  in  the  whole  campaign.  Their  correct 
judgment  of  BlUcher's  intentions,  aa  well  as  the 
rapidity  and  boldness  of  the  attack  at  the  Therouanne, 
do  them  the  greatest  honour.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  received  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  attack,  but  in 
any  case  it  was  not  easy,  with  such  small  numbers,  to 
press  in  between  an  enemy  four  times  as  strong,  and 
to  place  it  in  such  a  ätuation  that  the  little  party  was 
able  to  hold  out  against  it  a  day  and  a  half* 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  Fitjld-Marehal  had 
already  received  accounts  through  Prince  Scliwarzou- 
berg  firom  the  royal  head-quarters  at  Bar-sur-Aube. 
His  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  had  occasioned  a  grand 
council  of  war.  All  had  acquiesced  in  his  views,  the 
Sovereigns  gmuted  him  full  powers^  and  in  conformity 
to  his  wishes,  placed  under  his  orders  not  only  the 
corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Billow,  but  also  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar's,  which  wa«  in  the  Nüthurlaiids,  and 
was  to  be  relieved  by  the  Crown  I'rince  of  Sweden. 

•  Tlio  French  aniiy  had  for  nine  ycnn*  gaicifd  atl  it«  »ucc«8sea 
by  groat  maÄsei»,  which  moved  on  rapidly  l<i  battles,  and  knew 
how  to  mnkc  the  proinr  use  afterrtftrda  of  their  victoriea.  Ma- 
ncBuiring  wa«  little  (hmi^-ht  of,  i>r  rather  not  ni  nil.  The  modern 
ayatem  of  »uhsistt^nce  allows  of  no  extensive  manwurreii.  When 
BfWn^nrds.  in  the  Spaniflh  war,  Boimparte  required  (Jenendii  who 
must  nniicrstiind  huw  to  mauu'uvre,  he  siiw  himself  ohiitjed  to 
chuif^e  continually,  and  tc  try  all  in  sticceBRion.  Wo  did  not 
Bee  any  great  thing»  there.  Geuerally  »peaking,  the  French 
army  poaaewed,  in  it»  General»,  tnctieian«  merely,  and  no  atra- 
tegitfts.  It  ia  all  tUo  more  surpritiiag  to  nee  here,  tor  ooce,  a 
manoiuvi«  well  conceired  and  admirably  executed. 
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The  official  brevet  from  the  Allied  Sovereigns  did  nc 
however  arrive  till  the  28tL     Proper  orders  had  be 
instantly  exj)cditcd   to  Gencml   von  Winxingcnxloi 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  ;  the  order  for  General 
von  Billow  was  transmitted  to  the  Field-Man>hal  to  I 
forward.     On  the  28th  the  Field-Marshal  sent  out 
one  of  his  aides-decamp  vAih  fifty  Cossacks  from  La 
Fert<i  to  seek  for  Genend  Billow,  find  out  his  situa- 
tion  and  prepare  hitn  for  a  junction,  and   aleo  to  j 
procure  intelligence   of  Winzingerode.     The  Field- 
Marshal  expected  at  all  events  to  find  both  generals 
80  placed  on  the  Aisne  aa  to  be  able  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  them  in  one  day's  march,  if  they  came  to  ^ 
meet  him.     He  renerved  further  arrangements  until 
he  should  have  hoard  the  accounts  the  aido-de-cauip 
would  bring  liim.     Genend  BiÜow  was  only  generally 
instructed  to  take  the  direction  of  Villers  Cotteret  to 
Paris. 

Late  on  the  2Sth  came  the  very  welcome  tidings, 
through  the  Russian  General,  Tettenljoni,  that  Bona* 
j)arte  was  in  full  march  towards  the  Field-MarshaL 
General  von  Tettenborn,  who  was  stationed  with  a 
strong  division  of  Cossacks  at  Epemay,  hud  had  an 
aftair  on  the  28th  at  Fdre  Chanjpenoise  with  Bona- 
parte's column  marching  upon  Sezanne.  Some  pri- 
soners had  been  taken  who  had  with  one  voice 
declared  that  Bonapart-e  was  with  the  column  and 
had  come  by  Arcis  from  Troyes.  General  von  Tet- 
tenbom  who  had  observed  his  march  very  narrowly. 
computed  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  about 
30,000  men.  He  thought  that  Bttnaparte  must  have 
marched  as  far  as  Sezanne  on  the  28th.  This  intel- 
ligence enabled  the  Field-Marshal  to  take  all  his 
measures.  General  von  Tettenbom  rendered  him 
thereby  a  great  service.     At  the  same  time  news 
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arrived  from  Generiil  von  Winzingerode,  dated 
lilieims  the  26th,  which  stated  that,  conformably  to 
the  verbal  instnxctiüns  of  the  officer  who  had  been 
sent  to  him,  he  would  take  the  direction  by  Fismesto 
Meaux,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  Field-Marshal  sent  a  courier  to  Nancy  with 
orders,  now  that  the  successive  reinforcements  coming 
to  the  anny  from  Mainz  (which  kept  the  fortressea 
in  respect)  must  all  have  passed  through  Nancy,  to 
form  a  detadiment  of  all  the  levies  which  were  to 
follow,  in  order  to  keep  the  fortresses  in  check,  in 
conjunction  with  General  Jouseffowitsch,  until  the 
Elector  of  Hesse's  forces  were  strong  enough  and 
BuflSciently  well  organised  to  keep  the  garrisons  at 
least  in  proper  boimds,  if  he  could  not  undertake 
anything  decisive  against  them.  General  Count  St. 
Priest  received  by  the  same  courier  notice  of  what 
the  Field-Marshal  had  resolved  to  do,  namely,  to  go 
to  meet  both  Winzingerode  and  Billow,  to  unite 
with  them,  and  to  draw  JStuiapaile  across  the  Manie, 
in  order  to  give  the  Grand  Army  time  to  develop 
its  measures. 

Blücher  wouhl  gladly  have  struck  a  passing  blow 
at  the  united  Marshals,  Marmont  and  Moitier; 
for  this  purjiose,  he  repaired  early  on  the  1st  of 
March  before  Lizy-sur-Ourcq  ;  however,  he  found  the 
enemy's  position  too  strong  to  attack  it  without  i)re- 
paration ;  and  there  was  no  time  left  for  prepa- 
rations, as  Bonaparte  might  reach  the  Marne  by 
noon.  General  von  Corff  therefore  received  orders  to 
retreat,  and,  after  crossuig  the  Marne,  to  have  the 
bridge  carried  away,  for  which  purjwso  two  bat- 
talions and  half  a  battery  was  left  behind.  By 
10  A.M.,  he  had  crossed  the  Marne  with  all  his  forcen. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  6rst  hostile  troops  ap- 
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pearod,  and  the  enemy  began  to  construct  a  bridge 
as  tlie  rear-guard  retreated. 

Fi-om  this  report,  the  Fleld-Marsh;il  drew  the 
following  conclusions  ; — After  crossing  the  Majne, 
Bonapaite  M-ill  throw  himself  to  tlie  left  on  the 
Ourcq,  to  fonn  a  junction  with  his  Marsluils  ;  and 
the  Silesian  Arm^'  cannot  hinder  his  doing  so,  as  it 
cannot  accept  battle  before  its  junction  with  the 
Army  of  tlie  North.  Should  he,  however,  marcii  on 
the  chauss^i  to  ChAtoau-Tliierry,  with  the  idea  that  the 
Silesian  Army  was  retrtjating  from  him  precipitately, 
this  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  attacking  and 
beating  him  singly,  even  if  one  c^rps  only  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  could  co-operate.  It  ia  there- 
fore iucmnbunt  on  us  not  to  leave  the  Marshals  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  to  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  power  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Army  of  the  North  at  Oulchy-le-CliAteau. 

With  this  view  the  army  marched  on  the  1  st  of 
March  aa  far  as  the  district  of  La  Ferte  Milon.  The 
rear-guard  remained  at  Gandelu  and  Crouy,  and 
General  von  Kleist  between  Mareuil  and  Neufchellee, 
Tins  General  was  instructed  to  make  such  inovcuionts 
as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  >ve  had  inten- 
tion of  attacking  him  from  Mareuil.  However  the 
enemy  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  he  engaged  on 
the  second  In  a  pretty  warm  action  with  Kleist. 

Intelligence  meanwhile  i-eached  us  that  Bona- 
parte was  marching  to  Chateau-Thierry.  It  was 
now  time  to  gain  Oulchy-le-Cliäteau,  where  the 
Ourcq  forms  a  section  of  ground  offering  a  good 
position.  Oulchy-le-Chateau  is  half  way  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Soisaons.  York  and  Sacken 
accordingly  marchod  upon  Oulchy-le-ChAteau,  and 
arrived  there  about  midnight  on  the  second.   Kleist's 
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coqja  and  the  part  of  Langeron  s  which  waa  with  tho 
anny,  were  to  form  the  rear-guard  and  to  meet  at 
Neuilly,  as  the  one  came  from  I^  Fert6  Milon,  and 
the  other  from  Gaiidelu.  This  movement  was  well 
executed,  so  that  the  enemy  found  no  weak  points 
when  ho  attacked  this  rear-g\xard  on  tlie  third.  On 
the  second,  the  Aide-de-camp  sent  to  General  Billow 
returned  with  the  news  that  Generals  von  Winzin- 
gerode  and  Von  Biilow  had  formed  a  junction  to 
tako  Soissona.  Billuw  stood  on  the  riijlit  bank  of 
the  Aisne,  Winzingerode  on  the  left.  The  commu- 
nicating bridge  was  to  be  constructed  at  Vailly. 

AU  this  gave  no  means  of  judging  whether 
General  von  Winzingerode  could  reach  Oulchy-le- 
Chilt^au  with  his  M-hole  corps  on  tlie  3rd,  for  the 
battle  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  an  officer 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  him  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  night  of  the  2nd-~3rd  he  wrote 
word  that  they  were  in  treaty  \vith  the  Commandant 
of  Soissons,  and  that  he  hoped  a  capitulation  would 
be  concluded  the  following  uiorning. 

The  Field-Marshal  could  not  depend  on  such 
chances,  he  therefore  determined  on  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Anny  of  the  North  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Alane,  whether  Soissons  fell  into  our  hands  or 
not.  Tlie  favourable  mument  moreover  for  defeating 
Bonaparte  ücpanitely  was  gone  by,  as  ho  might  still 
join  his  MarshiUs  at  Oulchy  on  the  3rd.  Vork  and 
Sacken  had  already  made  the  march  irom  Oulchy  to 
Fismes,  after  the  affair  at  ISiontmirail  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  February. 

The  army  received  orders  to  commence  tho  march 
about  noon.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that  even 
during  the  march,  the  army  might  take  from  Bu.sancy 
(whither  tho    Field  -  Marshal    had    preceded   it,   to 
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examine  the  position  thoroughly)  the  direction  either 
to  Fismes,  Vailly,  or  Soissons.  The  baggage  was 
sent  forward  to  Fismes.  This  was  the  safest  way, 
for  on  whichever  line  the  aniiy  directed  its  march,  it 
might  find  its  baggage  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  or  recall  it.  On  its  departure,  the  rear-guard 
was  vigorously  attacked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuilly,  and  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capitulatiou 
of  Soissons.  In  oi-der,  therefore,  to  relieve  his  wea- 
ried troops,  the  Field-Marshal  directed  tlie  march 
upon  Soissons.  That  of  the  baggage  to  Fismes  liad 
already  commenced — so  all  ruiimincHl  as  it  was,  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  to  cross  tlie  Aisne  at  Berry  au-ßac. 

Fighting  continued  warmly,  with  the  rear-guard 
retreating  from  Neuilly  to  Ourcq,  where  it  ended 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  a  cannonade,  and  the 
enemy  marched  to  the  right  towards  Rocourt. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  the  army  passed  through 
Soissons  undisturbed  ;  conformably  to  the  disposition, 
the  baggage  was  to  march  on  the  4th  of  March  from 
Fismes  to  Berry-au-Bac.  The  baggage  of  York's 
and  Kleist's  corps  obeyed  this  order,  and  readied  the 
army  without  difficulty  ;  a  portion  of  Sacken's  on 
the  contrary,  from  some  misundci-stJinding,  remained 
at  Fismes,  and  was  captured  that  same  afternoon. 

Bonaparte  reached  Fismes  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th.*     He  must  have,  for  some  time  past,  perceived 
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*  It  is  eaäy  to  aeo,  from  this  nnmttire,  ihafc  Bonapart«*s 
reports,  OS  wel!  aa  tho  opinion  (expressed  even  in  the  Allird 
Armies)  that  the  aurrender  of  Soissons  saved  Fiflci-Marahul 
Blücher,  are  quite  falst*.  Kven  had  it  not  suircndered,  the  army 
would  have  rt'Äched  i'ismcs  on  the  3rd  (according  to  the  dis- 
position), uud  cr(»5ed  the  Aisue  at  Berry-au-Bac  on  the  Ith; 
which  it  wouhl  hnve  done,  prohobly,  before  Bonaparte  entered 
Fiome«  ivith  his  Qimrds.    But  hod  thia  not  been  the  case,  atill 
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that  his  anniea  were  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  armies  of  all  Europe,  and  therefore  his  last 
remaining  hope  was  to  make  tlie  w^ar  a  national  one.* 
AU  his  public  measures,  publications  in  the  news- 
papers, and  bulletins,  were  intended  to  stir  up  t!ie 
French  nation,  and  to  excite  it  to  take  up  arms. 
At  Fismes  he  took  still  more  decided  measures.  He 
published  a  decree  by  which  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  were  to  bo  considered  as  soldiers  ;  and  as  the 
Allies  had  threatened  to  treat  as  traitors  and  to 
shoot  thennned  peasants  gathering  in  their  rear,  this 
decree  ordered  reprisals.  A  second  decree  purported 
that  all  "  Maires"  who  discouraged  the  people  from 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Allies,  should  }>e  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  traiti)rs.  Since  the  affairs  of 
Champaubcrt  and  Montmirail,  indeed,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Champagne  had  taken  up  arms 
against  us,  abandoned  tlieir  dwellings,  and  Üed  into 
the  woods  with  all  tlieir  propei*ty.  Tlie  country  right 
and  left  of  the  Marne,  especially  from  Epemay  to 
Ch&teau-Tliierry,  was  quite  in  insurrection.  Bona- 
parte had  left  General  Vincent  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
to  superintend  tlie  arming,  but  the  affair  liad  no 
great  results.  We  left  some  partizaiis  in  this  district, 
who  checked  it  completely.  Here  and  there  Cos- 
BBcks  wore  shot,  and  tliey  caught  all  such  insurgents 
in  return.  But  iho  Avhole  thing  was  more  a  defen- 
sive i)rocecding  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  save 
their  few  cattle  and  the  stores  of  gniin  they  had 
concealed  in  maccessible  woods. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  our 
mode  of  warfare  was  such  as  to  drive  men  at  last  to 

tho  position,  with  Fismes  in  front,  \\m  bo  strong  thnt  it  could 
not  liave  been  cnnily  attncktMl  tu  i'nmt 
*  As  be  liiinflolf  aaid  hitcr. 
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take  up  anns  in  desperation.  The  war  had  been  ^ 
carried  on  for  a  month  in  a  small  space,  and  the  army  ^M 
had  never  stayed  three  days  together  in  one  spot  ^* 
After  laborious  marches,  we  got  late  in  the  evening-  to 
a  bivouac,  and  there  the  first  half  of  the  night  had  to 
be  spent  in  ransacking  the  villages  to  procure  pro- 
visions and  all  the  necessaries  of  a  camp.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  taking  from  the  inliabitauts  all 
they  hadj^it  was  impossible  to  prevent  some  cru- 
elties being  practised. 

Tlie  Field-Marshal  took  inconceivable  pains  to 
create  reser\'e  magazines ;  but  from  whence  was  he 
to  take  the  supplies  ?  The  reinforcements  came  from 
the  rear ;  on  the  theatre  of  war  there  were  no  con- 
veyances to  be  had,  and  in  the  great  necessity  of  the 
troops,  no  security  for  convoys.  One  took  away 
from  the  other.  The  commissariat,  liowever,  had 
collected  considerable  stores  at  ChMons ;  but  here 
bad  customs  deprived  us  of  the  advantage  this  might 
have  been  to  us.  On  the  16th  of  Fcbruaiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  magazine  reports,  62,000  bushels  lay 
in  Chalons,  so  that  there  yras  ten  days"  /odder  for  all 
the  horses  of  the  armies  there  assembled.  It  was 
given  out  to  be  received.  The  difference  of  language 
produced  misuuder&tandings  and  disorder.  Divisions 
of  troops  took  forcible  possession  of  the  magazines. 
Guards  were  fetched.  At  last  a  whole  battahoa 
kept  guard  at  the  oat-magazino  ;  but  from  the  want 
of  time,  the  evil  could  no  longer  be  checked  ;  so  that 
by  the  18th,  thus  in  two  days  nearly,  the  whole  of 
the  62,000  bushels  of  oats  was  forcibly  carried  oif, 
and  the  magazines  were  emptic<l. 

The  Field- Marshal,  as  well  as  CJeneral  von  Sacken, 
personally  took  all  the  trouble  imaginable  to  restore 
order,  even  by  force  ;  but  this  was  the  more  difficult, 
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as  Russians  and  Prussians  were  to  receive  from  one 
and  the  samo  magazine,  and  hannony  between  the 
common  soldiers  was  never  more  necoesary  to  us 
than  juHt  at  this  moment.  The  Field-Marshal  was 
therefore  obliged  to  pass  over  many  things,  which 
he  wouKl  perhaps  have  punished  severely,  had  he 
commanded  an  army  of  one  nation.* 

But  the  di.'^cipline  in  both  armies  could  not  fail 
to  suffer  from  this  state  of  things.  In  the  bivouacs 
at  Sommesous,  Arcis,  and  Meiy,  there  was  a  total 
want  of  wood  ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  very  cold : 
houses  were  pulled  dowTi  for  the  soldiers  to  cook  and 
warm  them.  Tims  a  whole  village  often  disappeared 
in  a  night.  Tliis  could  not  be  helped  ;  but  such 
situations  make  soldiers  hard-hearted  and  cruel. 

When  the  Silesian  Anny  formed  a  junction  at 
Soissons  with  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Billow, 
the  latter  stared  at  seeing  the  tattered  cloaks  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  lean  horses.  Almost  on  every  face 
we  could  read,  "  We  too  shall  be  Uke  this  in  a 
month  1"  It  would  have  been  better  if  each  had 
said,  "  That  is  the  array  which  has  essentially  con- 
tributed to  success  by  its  great  exertions,  and  which 
has  extricated  itself  from  many  dlHicult  situations 
by  courage  and  constancy.** 

In  a  national  defensive  wnv,  where  every  stop 
produces  consequences,  every  sacrifice  has  its  reward, 
it  is  easy  to  strain  everj'  nerve.  But  far  away  from 
their  own  country,  where  it  even  requires  groat 
intelligence  to  understand  that  so  distant  a  war  is 
nevertheless  a  nationid  one,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers 


•  Coiwitlcrcd  from  thi»  point  of  new,  it  was  nnt  vrrv  lilicly 
that  an  arniv  bo  i-oinpuHi'd  «liould  nic:ain  porrorm  to  much  tliat  wu 
great,  during  the  Imgth  of  two  campai^iu,  aa  the  iSilettiau  Army 
did  iu  1813  uid  1814. 
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can  be  upheld  only  by  the  feeling  of  honour  and 
military  glory. 

The  Emperor  jVlexander  bad  fonned  a  sagaciows 
judgment  of  Napoleon's  situation  and  that  of  the 
Allies ;  and  ho  had  become  the  rock  round  which  all 
gathered,  to  which  every  one  clung  who  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  and 
dethroning  Bonaparte.  To  him  wo  owe  much,  per- 
haps all.  Without  hiH  firm  will,  his  armies  would 
not  have  borne  what  they  did,  and  acted  with  readi- 
ness ;  for  there  were  many  superior  and  inferior 
officers  belonging  to  them,  who  longed  for  peace. 
In  the  corps  d'amide  commanded  by  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode  a  good  spirit  prevailed.  The  higher 
places  were  filled  by  distinguished  officers  ;  but  neither 
eori)s  had  hardly  ever  bivouacked  in  1813  or  1814, 
nor  were  they  accustomed  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Silesian  Army.  Under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
they  had  carried  on  quite  another  kind  of  warfare, 
and  were  much  more  used — Winziugerode*s  corps 
especially — to  a  slow  systematic  mode  of  proceeding, 
than  the  Silesian  Army, 

The  corps  of  York  and  Kleist  together  amounted 
to  23,000  men;  Biilow  had  17,000,  without  includ- 
ing 9,000  who  were  still  in  the  Netherlands.  These 
were  the  remains  of  120,000  men,  who  Iiad  appeared 
in  line  after  the  armistice  in  1813,  and  already  once 
received  considerable  reinforcements  since  the  battle 
of  Leipsic. 

In  many  officers  the  thought  arose,  whether 
the  Prussian  army  could  indeed  continue  to  take 
the  lead  in  battle,  without  dwindling  away  so  that 
it  could  no  longer  have  a  voice  at  the  peace. 
the  Kussian  army  it  was  asked :  Why 
Russians  and  Prussians  do  it  all  ? 


io  that  ^J 

In  ^M 

should  ^1 


It  was  feared  tliat  Austria  might  have  other 
interests,  and  even  adopt  anotlior  system ;  rumours 
had  spread  that  matters  did  not  look  very  well  at 
royal  head-quartei"s  as  regarded  harmony. 

This  short  exposition  of  the  general  views  enter- 
tained and  of  circumstauccs  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  following  occurrences  till  tlie 
23rd  of  March.  They  do  nut  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  great  and  ex  traord  inary  character  to  which 
one  is  accustomed  in  the  Silcsian  Array.  Thus 
the  actions  of  an  army  often  depend  on  circum- 
stanceSf  of  which  the  General  is  not  always  the 
master. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  anny  had  crossed 
the  Aisne,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  North,  it  vraa  in  an  extra- 
ordinary situation,  in  a  military  point  of  view : 
109,000  men  (after  Count  Ljingeron  and  the 
Prussian  Colonel,  Von  Lobenthal,  had  joined)  stood 
in  an  extremely  advantageous  position ;  in  front  of 
the  right  wing,  Soissona  (which  oftered  a  safe  pas- 
sage by  a  stone  bridge,  and  one  of  boats  constructed 
below  the  works)^tiie  town  itself  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  a  cou]*  (h  main; 
in  front  of  the  army,  in  a  deep  valley,  flowed  the 
Aisne,  which  had  no  bridge  till  Berry-au-Bac,  but 
two  fords,  which,  as  could  be  seen  at  once,  did  not 
endanger  the  position. 

A  limest4:)ne-hill  lies  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Lette  (which  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles),  ami  its  plateau  lies  near  to 
the  Lette.  The  brooks  How  all  at  right  angles  to 
the  Aisne,  and  their  valleys  ar«  likewise  deep. 
There  is  no  access  from  the  vVisne  to  the  plateau 
but  through  the  valleys ;  from  the  plateau  the  Aisno 
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can  be  approached  by  nan-ow  mountain  tonj^ucs, 
ending  abruptly  at  the  river.  A  high  road  leads 
fi'om  L'Ange  Gardien  (an  inn  three  mile»  from 
Soissous  on  the  road  to  Laon)  quite  across  the 
plateau  to  Craonne.  The  plateau  is  in  many  places 
six  hundred  paces,  and  in  others  a  thousand  paces 
broad,  but  veiy  narrow  in  the  middle,  between 
L'Ange  Gai-dien  and  Craonne,  especially  at  the 
Farm  of  Froidemont. 

If  the  army  took  up  a  position  on  this  plateau 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  attack  its  right  wing  or 
front,  without  the  enemy's  running  the  risk  of  being 
annihilated  before  he  could  march  up. 

The  left  wing  only  was  assailable  from  Beny- 
au-Bac.  However,  if  the  towns  of  Corbeny  and 
Craonne,  with  tlie  intervening  wood,  were  occupied, 
so  that  the  army  could  debouch  from  the  plateau 
by  Craonne,  the  position  was  likewise  very  strong 
in  that  cjuarfcer. 

The  Field-Marshal  left  the  ordre  de  IxUailU  as 
it  was,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  communication  of 
the  two  new  corps  with  their  depot*  in  the  rear, 
he  placed  the  one  (Winzingerode's)  on  the  left  wing, 
and  the  other  (Billow's)  on  the  right  wing,  KJeint's 
cordis  had  suftered  so  much  by  numerous  actions 
and  by  forming  constantly  the  rear-guard,  that  it 
needed  some  time  to  recover,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  newly-arrived  recruits  were  to  be  drafted  into 
it.  It  was  therefore  transferred  to  Anizy-Ie- 
Chateau,  between  Soissons  and  Laon,  as  a  reserve 
for  the  army.  The  other  corps  were  posted  as 
follows: — Billow,  at  Loissy  and  its  environs,  to 
watch  the  Aisne  from  Soissons  to  Compi6gne; 
York,  at  Broye  and  its  environs ;  Kleist,  as  rcser%e 
at  Anizy ;  Count   Langeron,  at  Soissons,  with  his 
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3iy  in  the  villages  near,  to  watch  the  Aisne 
from  Soissons  to  Vailly ;  Sacken,  at  Vailly  and 
Soxipiro,  to  watch  the  Aisne  to  Beauricnx ;  Win- 
zingorode,  at  Beaurieux  and  Craonne,  to  watch  the 
Aisne  from  Boaurieux  to  Borry-au-Bac. 

All  the  coq>s  were  instructed  that  tho  real 
proper  position  was  on  the  plateau,  and  therefore 
the  roads  must  be  reconnoitred,  to  be  able  to  move 
there  as  soon  as  it  was  necessary. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  intelligence  reached  us 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  on  onr  bayi^age  at  Fisines. 
Already  on  the  3rd  a  courier  had  brought  news  of 
the  Grand  Amiy,  of  its  advance,  its  recapture  of 
Bar-snr-Auhe,  and  its  resolution  to  continue  ad- 
vancing. On  the  4th  couriers  set  off  from  Soissona 
to  take  dispatches  to  the  Grand  Army,  but  tlioy 
were  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  At  eight 
that  morning,  the  enemy  appeared  before  Soissons, 
raised  batteries,  and  fired  at  the  suburbs,  which  he 
afterwards  attacked,  but  without  any  result,  until  lie 
got  i>osses.sion  of  tlio  Kheims  suburb  after  three 
o'clock,  and  from  the  roofs  fired  at  the  walls  till  six 
in  the  evuning;  he  also  threw  shells  into  the  towii, 
whic'li  set  fire  to  the  Town-hall.  Tlais  fight  cost 
Langerons  corps  (by  hie  report)  1000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  lost  as  many. 

On  tho  (Jth,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemy 
renewed  his  attack,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
only  did  so  to  mask  his  retreat,  which  began  at  about 
seven,  on  the  chauas<?e  from  Soissoiis  to  Fismcs. 

The  Field-MarshaJ  had  rumov*id  his  head-quarters 
on  the  5th  to  Chavignon  on  the  road  from  Soissons 
to  Laon.*     He  had  written  to  General  von  Winzin- 

•  Tlie  map  of  the  Department  of  tho  Ainno  give«  the  cbauaste 
from  aoiitsonB  to  Laon  quit«  in  a  wroug  dlFeclion. 
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gerode,  requesting  him  to  watch  closely  the  point  at 
Berry-au-Bac,  in  order  that  he  (the  Field  Marshal) 
might  assemble  the  army  on  the  plateau,  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  croHsed  over  there,  while  Winzingerode 
held  the  position  at  Craonne.  General  von  Winzin- 
gerode sent  the  following  answer  to  the  Field- 
Marshal :  "He  might  be  quite  easy;  he  would  act 
just  as  the  Field-Marshal  wished  in  fultiluient  of  liis 
object.*' 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  news  come  from 
Laon,  that  the  enemy  had  arrived  before  the  town, 
at  the  same  time  as  some  detaclmients  of  Cossacks. 
The  Field-Marshal  sent  over  there  ;  things  had  been 
exaggerated,  the  enemy  had  pursued  a  Cossack 
regiment  out  beyond  Corheuy. 

However  unintelligible  this  was,  it  induced  the 
Field-Marshal  to  aspemble  the  army  on  the  plateau 
on  the  moniing  of  the  (ith.  General  von  Winzin- 
gerode had  about  10,000  horse  of  light  cavalry,  that 
active  officer  Lieutenant-General  von  Czcniitscheif, 
commanded  this  advanced  guard  ;  had  he  not  been 
stationed  at  Berr^-au-Bac  ?  or  had  he  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  had  it  not  been  announced  ? 

On  the  fith,  towards  noon.  General  Winzingerode 
sent  notice  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  cou- 
sidenible  columns  from  Berry-au-Bac  upon  Corbeny. 
The  Field-AIarshal  gave  immediate  orders  to  the 
army  to  make  a  (lank  inarch  to  the  left  upon  the 
plateau  towards  Ci*aonne.  Meanwhile  reports  camo 
tliat  the  enemy  was  withdrawing  his  rear-guard  also 
from  its  position  opposite  Soissons.  The  columns 
were  seen  from  the  plateau  marcliing  upon  Fismes. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  hostile  corps  which 
had  Htood  before  Soiss^ms  could  luit  arrive  by  way  of 
Berry-au-Bac  before  night  on  the  7th,  so  that  the 
forces  advancing  upon  Corbeny  must  be  Bonaparte 
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with  40,000  to  50,000  men.  The  Field-Marshal's 
intention  was  to  go  to  meet  the  enemy  by  Craonne 
and  Corbeny,  and  to  force  him  to  accept  battle 
before  the  other  coqis  following  him  could  approach 
to  his  support.  When  the  coqis  were  in  march,  the 
Field-Marshal  proceeded  towards  Craonne ;  but  a 
mile  this  side  of  it  he  fell  in  with  Winzingerode's 
corps  in  its  position.  There  it  had  remained,  and 
General  CzemitschefF  only  had  occupied  Craonne 
with  some  Jäger  battidiona.  When  the  Field-Mar- 
shal arrived,  Craonne  and  the  Wood  of  Corbeny 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  ex- 
plainud  the  enemy's  advance  by  Corbeny ;  on  the 
öth  November,  the  enemy  also  got  possession  of  the 
pasftnge  over  the  Lette  at  St.  Mjirtin. 

The  Field-Marshal  saw  himself  engaged  with  the 
enemy  on  very  uneven  ground,  where  he  could  not 
make  much  use  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
plateau  of  Craonne  was  so  narrow,  that  it  could  be 
defended  by  few  troops  against  the  greatest  army. 
The  same  was  tlie  case  witb  the  plateau  on  which 
Winzingerode's  coq)S  stood,  supported  right  and  left 
by  two  valleys,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  fixtnt. 
These  circumstances  decided  the  Field-Marshal  (now 
that  the  mistake  had  been  matle)  to  ^ve  up  Cniomie 
and  Corbeny  to  the  enemy,  to  renounce  his  whole 
plan  at  once,  and  to  alter  it  according  to  the  ground. 
All  the  corps  received  orders  to  keep  on  the  plateau. 
The  Field-Marshal  resolved  to  leave  Winzin- 
gerode's corps  Id  its  position,  with  Sacken's  corps 
behind  for  its  support,  to  defend  themselves  the 
following  day  sIkjuM  tlicy  be  attacked.  He  oon- 
eigned  10,000  horse  and  forty  pieces  of  horse-artil- 
lery (to  which  each  coi-ps  contributed)  to  the  cavalry 
General    von    Winzingerode,    with    instructions    to 
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march  off  instAnlly  and  cross  the  Lette,  in  order  to 
reacli  the  road  kiudiiig  from  Laon  to  Berry-au-Bac 
by  the  sliort4.'öt  wny.  Next  morning,  if  Bonapart*: 
attacked  the  pbiteau,  the  General  was  to  fall  on  bis 
rear  by  Corbeny,  with  tliis  mass  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  General  Billow  received  orders  to  march 
off  ill  the  night  on  the  road  by  Chavignon  to  Laon  ; 
York,  Kleist,  and  Count  Langeron,  to  hold  them- 
selves in  marcliing  order  for  next  morning. 

The  Field-Marshal  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bray, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  command  himself 
on  the  plateau  the  following  nionung,  and  of  deter- 
mming  the  moment  when  they  should  assume  the 
offensive,  after  General  Winzingerode's  arrival  on 
Bonaparte's  rear. 

Early  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  enemy  showed 
by  his  movements  that  he  was  preparing  to  attack. 
At  9  A.M.,  just  as  the  Field-Marshal  waa  intending 
to  repair  to  the  infantry  of  Wiuzingerode^s  corps, 
which  Generals  Count  Strogonow  and  Count  Do- 
ronzow  commanded,  supjiosing  Winzingerode,  witii 
his  cavalry,  to  be  already  arrived  on  the  enemy's 
rear,  notice  was  sent  him  that  the  whole  of  this 
cavalry  was  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  at  Che- 
vrigny  in  his  rear.  This  intelligence  destroyed  all  the 
hopes  of  the  day. 

Tlie  Field-Marshal  immediately  ordered  Kleist'a 
corps  to  take  the  direction  of  Fetieux,  on  the  high 
rood  from  Laon  to  Berrj'-au-Bac,  and  resolved  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  which  had 
been  consigned  to  Genei*»!  von  Winzingerode. 
York's  coq)R  was  ordered  to  take  the  direction  of 
Binyercs;  the  portion  of  Count  Langeron 's  tliat  was 
not  at  Soissons,  was  stationed  at  the  fann  of  Froide- 
mont.      The     Field-Marshal    invited   General   von 
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Sacken  to  a  conference  at  tliis  funn  (where  the  orders 
were  expedited),  and  he  consigned  to  him  the, 
coaimand  of  the  troops  uiion  the  ])latcaii,  with 
orders  to  accept  battle,  tm  no  harm  could  befall  him, 
on  account  of  the  strong  positions  which  recun-ed  at 
every  half-mile.  As  Generals  Count  Strogonow,  and 
Count  Woronzow  already  stood  in  four  or  five  divi- 
Biona,  and  Sacken's  corps  formed  three  more,  lialf  a 
mile  in  their  rear,  and  Count  Langerons  another 
again,  half  a  mile  further  back,  the  enemy  could  only 
attnck  by  attempting  to  turn  the  wings  by  the 
valleys.  These  movements  would  always  be  over- 
looked. The  Field-Marshal  directed  General  von 
Sacken,  as  soon  as  such  movement  became  dangerous, 
to  retreat  to  the  nearest  of  the  two  valleys,  since  it 
was  desirable  to  remove  Bonaparte  a  little  from 
Craonne,  where  he,  the  Field-Marshal,  would  be  then 
able  to  turn  his  army  more  eflectually.  In  case  it 
were  quite  impossible  to  make  up  for  the  time  the 
cavaliy  had  lo«t.,  and  stiil  to  get  to  the  enemy's  rear, 
the  Field- Marshal  promised  to  send  immediate  notice 
to  General  Sacken,  who  waa  then  to  retreat  by 
Chavignon  to  Laon. 

In  order  not  to  expose  the  troops  in  garrison  at 
Süißsons,  as  they  had  no  provisions,  it  was  arranged 
that  General  von  Sacken  should  give  them  notice  if 
he  retreated,  in  wiiich  case  they  were  to  march  by 
Coucy  la  Fere*,  and  Crepy  to  Laon,  after  destroying 
every  means  of  defence  at  Soissons  that  could  bo 
destroyed.  Conformably  to  this  agi^'emeut,  the 
Field-Marshal  followed  General  Winzingerode's 
cavidry ;    he   found   it   at    11  oVlock  in  great  part 

*  La  Furo  had  been  Ukeo  bjr  Gt.-neral  Ton  Bulow  at  the  cad 
of  Febru&ry. 
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drawn  up  in  regiments  behind  Chevrigny,  and  fur- 
nished with  «iioh  dispositions  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessarj'  for  him  to  spcäik  with  General  Wjnzinge- 
rode,  if  be  wanted  to  make  any  alteration  in  them. 
Meanwhile  a  warm  fight  had  comu»enced  with  Gen- 
eral von  Sacken,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Bonsr 
parte  about  1 0  o'clock. 

In  order  to  proceed  more  securely  and  undisco- 
vered, General  von  Winzingerode  had  unluckily 
taken  the  direction  of  Laon,  and  the  Field-Marsluil 
did  not  uvertake  him  till  he  reached  Bniy&re.s. 

It  wa-s  as  if  everything  had  combined  to  fi*u8irati3 
his  intentions  that  day. 

Instead  of  selecting  Neuville  as  the  point  for 
crossing  the  Lette,  Winzingerode  fixed  upim  Ghe- 
vrigny,  which  occasioned  a  circuit  of  at  le^st  three 
milea 

Moreover,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
Lieutenant  General  Czernit.schcfF  with  his  Cossacks 
his  advanced  guanl.  But  tiiey  had  fought  at  Cm- 
onne,  and  the  horses  must  be  fed  ;  consequently,  they 
could  not  arrive  at  Chevrigny  till  past  midnight.  It 
was  dark  ;  no  messengers  were  to  be  found ;  one 
knows  what  that  is;  when  day  broke  tiio  Iiorseswere 
fed,  and  time  slipped  away.  Finally,  General  von 
"Winzingerode,  instead  of  remaining  ou  the  plateau 
and  marching  straight  by  Martigny  to  Corbeny,  took 
the  direction  of  Laon,  and  thus  lost  three  hours. 
Had  he  given  orders  to  this  cfiect, — "  The  cavalry  of 
all  the  corps  must  cross  the  Lette  where  and  as  they 
can  ;  only  they  must  ail  be  at  the  rendezvous  by 
midnight,  feed  there,  and  await  myfiirther  orders,** — 
he  might  have  reached  Corbeny  with  the  head  of  his 
column  by  five  in  the  morning.     Czemitscheff  would 
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have  failed  with  his  Cossacks.  He  had  no  further 
to  go  from  Craonne  by  Neuville  to  Martigny  than 
from  thence  to  Clievri^iy. 

The  Field-Marshal  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
result  he  expected  from  turning  the  enemy.  From 
Bniy^res  he  sent  General  Sacken  the  order  to 
retreat.  We  may  easily  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to 
him  to  give  this  order,  when  we  consider  that  it 
entailed  the  giving  up  Soiasons,  which  was  of  such 
great  importance  and  of  such  decided  influence  on 
the  theatre  of  war  which  the  Field-Marshal  now 
trod.  However,  a  battle  at  Laon  must  decide  the 
fate  of  both  anuies,  and  if  it  were  lost,  Soissona 
could  not  be  held,  as  it  was  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  could  not  be 
sacrificed. 

To  fight,  80  that  if  the  battle  were  lost  the  gar- 
rison might  still  be  able  to  retreat,  the  battle-field 
must  be  selected  near  L*Ange  Gardien.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Field-Marali:ü's  plan,  that  as  he  only  sought  a  field 
to  bring  matters  to  a  decision,  lie  found  one  at  Laon 
extraordinarily  well  adapted  to  the  composition  of 
his  army  ;*  he  strengthened  himself  for  the  battle 
with  the  10,000  men  of  tlie  Soissons  gairison,  and 
if  Bonaparte  was  but  beaten,  Soissons  could  easily 
be  retaken  by  the  artillerj'  from  La  Fdre,  should 
Bonaparte  leave  a  considerable  garrison  in  this 
inconsiderable  place.  General  von  Secken  retreated 
conformably  to  the  agreement,  and  the  enemy  did 
not  pursue  him  beyond  Froidmont.  General  Count 
Langeron  crossed  the  Lette  and  took  up  a  position 
at  Troney. 

General  Count  Kleist  reached  F6tieu.t  at  four 
•  He  had  about  20,000  horse. 
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o'clock;  General  von  Winzingerode  arrived  there  some 
hours  later.  The  favourable  moment  was  gone.  The 
Field-Marshal  thought  he  could  no  longer  hinder 
Bonaparte  from  uniting  with  tlie  corps  following 
him  (if  such  were  his  intentions),  and  this  induced 
him  to  accept  battle  at  Laon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  all  the 
coq»s  moved  into  their  position.  Unusual  as  the 
position  waSj  it  was  hardly  ])ossible  to  find  one  better 
adapted  to  the  Field-Marshals  army.  Tlie  hills 
which  intersect  the  valleys  of  the  Aisne  and  Lette 
end  a  full  mile  from  Laon  ;  there  a  plain  begins, 
whidi  extends  as  far  as  Serre.  On  tliis  plain  a 
detached  hill  rises,  which  has  on  every  side  a  fall  of 
12,  16,  20,  even  30  degrees,  and  upon  its  not  incon- 
sidenible  plateau  stands  the  town  of  Laon,  which  ^J 
occupies  the  crest  with  its  walls,  except  on  one  spot  H 
to  die  south-west,  and  one  to  the  west;  on  the  i 
former  an  old  castle  and  windmill,  and  on  the  latter  | 
a  windmill  outeide  tlie  wall,  stand  on  little  projecting 
points  of  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  (wliich 
is  fix>m  300  to  400  feet  in  height)  lay  four  vülages 
as  siiljurbs,  St.  Marcel  and  Vaux  to  the  nortii,  and 
Ardon  and  Similly  to  the  south. 

Five  roads  run  from  Laon  in  various  directions : 
1  to  La  Fore  by  St.  Marcel ;  2  to  Guise  and  Lau- 
drey,  3  to  Vereins  and  Maubeuge,  4  to  Berry-au- 
Bac  and  Rheims,  by  Vaux;  5  to  Chavignon  and 
Soissons,  by  Similly. 

The  corps  of  York  and  Kleist,  each  too  weak  to 
act  singly,  united  to  form  one  corps  d'armSe, 

Tlie  array  was  now  disposed  aa  follows  : — BuloVs 
corps  occupied  the  hill  of  Laon,  and  the  villages  of 
Similly  and  Ardon.  Winzingerode's  corps  formed 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  while  his  left  wing 
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fested  on  the  hill  of  Laon.  The  corps  of  York  and 
Kleist  constituted  the  left  wing,  while  they  rested 
their  right  on  the  hill  of  Laon,  Behind  the  hill,  at 
the  >'illage  of  St.  Marcel,  stood  Sacken's  corps,  along 
with  Langeron  8,  both  as  reserve.  The  hoad-)]uarters 
were  at  Laon.  Both  wings  stood  without  support. 
Laon  and  its  hill  constituted  the  pivot,  and  the 
Field-Marshal  detenniued  to  turn  round  ab(^ut  the 
hill  during  the  battle,  until  he  could  assume  the 
offensive.  Bonaparte  facilitated  matters  for  liim,  as 
we  shall  see. 

On  tlie  8th  of  March,  after  all  had  moved  into 
the  position,  General  CzermitschotF  remained  at 
Etourvelle  ^vith  the  advanced  guard  of  Winzinge- 
rode's  coqis,  and  a  Prussian  advanced  guard  at 
F<^'tieux  on  the  left  wing.  'Die  combiit  at  Cnionne 
had  occasioned  great  loss  to  Winzingcrode's  corps  and 
Von  Sacken's ;  but  the  enemy  had  also  suffered  very 
considembly.  General  von  Sacken's  cavaliy  under 
Lieutenant-General  Wasiltiäcliikoff  had  made  an  on- 
slaught by  which  it  overthrew  one  hostile  line,  which 
was  forced  to  leave  its  artillery  in  the  lurch.  This 
attÄck  would  have  produced  great  results,  if,  in 
accordance  with  the  genenU's  intention,  his  Dragoons 
had  rumained  in  dose  column  in  reserve.  But  un- 
luckily they  got  scattered  in  the  action,  and  when  a 
close  body  of  French  ca^'alry  came  on,  he  wau  obUged 
to  give  way. 

The  object  for  which  this  combat  had  been  under- 
taken was  missed,  and  tliis  caused  much  dissatisfiw- 
tion.  The  Russians  thought  it  strange  that  they 
onlv  liad  been  engaged,  and  that  no  Prussian  had 
joined  in  the  fight  tliat  day  ;  tliey  imagined  that 
General  von  Winzingerode  Ixad  been  charged  to  do 
what  was  impossible.     The  Prussian  officers  fancied 
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some  intention  in  General  von  Winzingerode's  con- 
duct ;  in  short,  instead  of  the  Iiitheito  untroubled 
hannony  of  the  Silesian  Anny,  tlicrc  now  existed 
the  elements  of  general  discord.  On  the  8th  of 
March  this  8}.tirit  rovealod  itself  in  many  quarters, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  two  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Noi-tli  considered  themselves  as  strangers. 

The  Field- Marshal  had  given  up  his  line  of  commu- 
nication by  Nancy,  and  been  obliged  to  throw  himself 
upon  that  of  these  two  corps.  They  had  encountered 
no  fighting  on  their  inarch,  and  had  always  cantoned. 
Their  waggons  were  filled,  and  they  had  cstabhshed 
little  magazines  in  their  rear.  The  four  corps  of  the 
Silesian  Army  had  no  provisions  left.  The  corps  of 
the  Anny  of  the  Nortli  were  to  share  with  them ; 
this  struck  them  as  unfair, — they  were  not  used  to 
live  from  day  to  day.  It  required  great  prudence 
and  firmness  on  the  Field-Marshal's  part,  to  prevent 
the  smouldering  fire  bursting  into  flame.  Early  on  ^M 
the  9th  the  garrison  from  Soissons  joined  the  army.    ^^ 

By  three  in  the  morning  General  Czenuitschüff 
had  ;üready  been  attacked,  and  drew  back  into  the 
position.  When  day  broke,  the  fog  was  so  thick 
that  we  were  unable  to  see  a  hundred  paces  before  ua. 
This  lasted  until  1 1  o'clock.  IJuiing  this  time  the 
enemy's  infantry  attacked  the  village  of  Semilly,  and 
got  momentary  possession  of  it,  but  was  immediately 
driven  out  again.  When  the  fog  dispersed,  we  saw 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  villages  of  Etonvelle 
and  Chivy,  and  extending  towards  Leully  ;  so  few 
troops,  however,  showed  themselves,  that  we  were 
led  to  suppose  that  this  must  be  a  false  attack,  and 
that  the  real  one  would  come  from  the  direction  of 
Bruybrea,  or  even  Fetieui.  We  had  already  pre- 
pared for  all  the  various  cases. 
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About  noon  it  was  reported  that  a  strong  column 
wa«  advauoing  ou  the  ehauesöe  from  Berry-au-Bac 
by  F<3tieux,  which  confirmed  the  previous  conjecture  ; 
leanwhile  more  hostile  troops  made  their  appearance 

Etouvelle,  and  it  seemed  pn>l)jihle  that  this  was 
the  portion  of  the  enemy's  army  that  had  fought  at 
Craonne  ou  the  7ti],  while  the  column  advancing  from 
Berry-au-Bac  must  be  tlie  same  as  had  attacked 
Soisftons,  whicli,  a,s  wo  already  knew,  was  under  the 
onlers  of  Marshals  Mortier  and  Mannont. 

Tlie  firnt  and  most  important  measure  now  waa 
to  hinder  the  junction  of  the  two  widely  sepanited 
corps,  and  to  inten*u])t,  if  possible,  the  connection 
and  concert  of  measures  between  them.  Near 
Chi\-y  and  Etonville  the  ground  was  cut  up  by 
narrow  paths  to  the  ^-illages  and  bridges,  and  both 
villages  were  easy  to  defend ;  on  our  Lft  wing,  on 
the  contrary,  the  gruund  was  open  and  well  adapted 
for  battle.  The  Field-Marshal  determined  tliereforo 
to  execute  a  gniiul  stroke  on  this  wing,  for  which 
he  had,  besides,  another  reason  ;  namely,  that  the 
Prussian  Army  stood  there,  from  which  he  always 
had  the  greatest  expectations. 

Lioutcnant-General  Wasiltschikow  was  accord  ■ 
ingly  commissioneil,  with  a  coqw  of  cavalry  and 
some  horse-artillery,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  wing 
by  Cla.ssy  (which  was  occupied  by  some  infantry 
to  secure  his  retreat),  and  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  ou  himself  in  that  direction.  This  suc- 
« ceded  perfectly,  and  we  discovered  with  telescopes 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  not  hitherto  at  all  ex- 
tendwl  his  forces  over  the  brook  (which,  running 
from  Ardon  flows  into  the  Lette  the  other  side  of 
Cliavignon),  now  diqwitched  troops  and  artillery 
against  Lieutenant-General  Wasiltschikow,  who  Iiad 
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pushed  on  as  fiir  as  Crculles.  Lieutenant- General  ^ 
von  Bülow  was  now  ordered  to  take  posaeesion  oi^M 
Leully,  and  to  prevent  all  communication  between  " 
tlic  two  hostile  corps.  This  was  done  by  Lieute- 
nant-Genenil  von  Oppen,  and  the  enemy's  inikntiy,  ^w 
being  unsupported,  retreated  behind  Chivy.  ^M 

Now  (it  might  have  l>een  4  p.m.)  it  was  per-  ^ 
ceived  that  the  enemy's  left,  wing,  or  Bonaparte's 
army,  could  no  longer  make  any  decisive  attack 
that  day ;  and  therefore  Lieutenant-General  Wasilt- 
schikow  received  orders  to  retire  slowly  into  the 
position,  so  as  to  reach  it  as  it  grew  dark.  The 
corps  of  Count  Langeron  and  Von  Sacken,  together 
with  GOOO  Russian  horse,  who  all  stood  concealed 
btfhind  the  heights  of  Laon,  received  instructions 
to  make  a  flank  march  to  the  left,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  reserve  behind  York  and  KJeist. 
Tlie  latter  received  orders  to  attack  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  these  reserves  arrived,  whether  it  were  day 
or  night. 

At  3  P.W.,  the  fight  on  the  left  wing  had  com- 
menced. The  enemy  brought  up  about  thirty  pieces 
of  artillerj',  witl»  whi(.']i  he  set  Athis  on  fire,  and 
he  attacked  it  with  infantiy,  while  he  prolonged 
his  right  wing  to  outflank  our  left.  It  seems  that 
the  enemy  had  intended  to  make  his  real  attack 
the  next  day,  and  that  on  this  day  he  only  wanted 
to  gain  the  points  from  whence  he  could  open  the 
battle  ^\'ith  advantage ;  for,  as  it  grew  dark,  ho 
suspended  the  firing  on  both  wings.  Just  about 
tliis  time  the  reserves  reached  their  points,  and 
Genei*als  von  York  and  Kleist  advanced  to  the 
attack.  Orders  were  given  that  all  should  remain 
in  masflCH,  and  that  not  a  shot  shouhl  be  fired, 

Lieutenant-Gcneral   Prince   William   of  Prussia 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  attacking  column  on  the  left 
wing ;  Lieutenant-General  von  Kleifit  of  that  on 
the  right ;  Lieutenant-General  von  Zieten  went 
round  \vith  tLe  cavalry.  ITie  enemy  waa  taken 
completely  by  sui-prise,  just  at  the  moment  he  waa 
arranging  liis  bivouac.  There  was  very  little  resist- 
ance, and  the  discomfiture  was  general.  This  night 
combat  only  coat  us  between  1 00  and  200  killed  and 
wüundtxl.  By  nii<lniglit  tlie  c^^rps  were  at  F6tieux, 
after  having  captured  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery (except  four  pieces),  some  fifty  guns  and  the 
ammunition-waggons.  Many  prisoner»  were  made  ; 
but  as  nobody  would  trouble  himself  about  trans- 
porting them,  most  of  them  escaped  in  the  night,  so 
that  only  2,000  were  brought  in  next  morning.  Au 
j-i'jstef  the  discomfiture  was  so  great,  that  Marshal 
Marmunt,  who  commanded  here,  could  not  bring  his 
troops  to  a  halt  before  reaching  Fismee. 

Here,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  National  Guard  fought 
against  us.  We  learried  that  Bonaparte  was  with 
the  left  wing,  and  tliat  he  had  ids  head-quarters  at 
Chavignon.  By  this  stroke  he  was  now  quite  iso- 
lated with  this  wing ;  and  aß  we  could  assume  that 
he  had  but  40,000  men  at  most,  we  might  expect 
that  on  the  news  of  Marmont's  diäoater,  he  would 
immediately  break  up,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
Soissons.  However,  it  waa  probable  tliat  the  newa 
might  not  reach  him  before  eiglit  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  and  consequently  we  should 
have  time  to  attack  him  before  he  set  out. 

The  corps  of  Count  Langeron  and  Von  Sacken 
had  remained  stationary  on  the  heights  of  Laon,  as 
the  battle  Imd  been  so  qiuckly  decided.  Some 
70,000  men,  therefore,  were  ready  for  the  attack  on 
Clafiey.      But    General    Wasiltechikow    had    been 
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obliged  in  the  evening  to  give  up  Classy  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  if  tl»e  latter  defended  tliis  village,  as 
well  aw  Cliivy,  in  earnest,  he  would  have  great  ad- 
vantage. On  tbo  other  hand,  it  seemed  much  more 
advantageous  for  us  to  cut  him  off  from  liis  retreat, 
wliicli  W113  now  bet^niie  necessary.  Generals  Wiii- 
zingerode  and  Sacken  had  together  about  40,000 
men,  and  stood  in  an  almost  impregnable  position. 
United  they  could  bid  the  enemy  defiance,  if  he  re- 
mained stationarj'  or  attacked  u»,  in  case  he  bad  not 
heard  of  Marmont's  misfortime  ;  and  if  he  retreated, 
they  could  pursue  and  endeavour  to  detain  hiniwliile 
the  corps  surrounded  him.  Upon  these  groxuids, 
the  disposition  for  the  10th  (which  was  given  out  at 
midnight)  was  based ;  the  essential  points  being 
the  following : — 

The  coq)S  of  York  and  Kleist  were  to  follow  tho 
beaten  enemy  by  Berry-au-Bac  to  Fismes. 

The  corps  of  Count  Langeron  and  Von  Sacken 
were  to  march  to  Bruy^res  and  St.  Martin  (where 
they  were  to  cross  the  Lette)  upon  the  plateau  of 
Craonno  to  L'Ange  Gardien,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
enemy  if  he  still  loitered  at  Chivy. 

The  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Billow  were  to 
remain  stationary,  and  to  watch  the  enemy  closely, 
in  order  to  follow  him  immediately  if  he  retreated. 

All  set  themselves  in  motion  accordingly.  The 
previous  day  bad  produced  a  great  alteration  in  tlio 
temper  of  the  army.  The  Russians,  who  know  how 
to  value  bravery  in  other  nations,  because  they  are 
themselves  brave,  did  full  justice  to  the  Pnisgian 
army,  and  to  Generals  York  and  Kleist  for  their 
ability  and  skill.  The  Prussians  rejoiced  that  the 
fe.ir  lot  had  fallen  to  tliem,  tu  avenge  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  tluir  brave   comrades  who  had   fallen  at 
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Craonne,  by  a  defeat  wLich  must  essentially  contri- 
butti  to  tl)e  t^niiination  of  the  war.  All  were  once 
more  contented  and  joyful,  and  t!io  discord  of  pre- 
vious days  was  forgotten. 

Bonaparte  still  remained  in  his  position  on  the 
morninj^  of  the  16th  of  March.  The  Field-Marshal, 
who  liad  been  far  from  well  on  the  9th,  was  attacked 
in  the  night  with  fever  and  a  complaint  in  his  eyes, 
whicl»  prevented  his  leaving  his  room.  A  number 
of  officera  of  rank  came  to  him  in  the  morning, 
partly  to  congi*atulate  him  on  his  victory,  and  partly 
to  enquire  after  his  liealth.  Many  who  were  not 
accurately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  res- 
pecting tlie  Btrength,  position,  and  state  of  the  de- 
feated army,  coiiisidered  the  disposition  that  had 
been  issued  a  hazardous  undertaking;  othei-s  had 
heard  from  deserters  and  prisoners  that  the  10th  was 
the  day  properly  intended  by  Bonaparte  for  his 
attack;  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  his  forces 
oould  not  be  calculated,  now  that  the  National 
Guards  had  joined  him.  To  all  this  was  added  the 
consideration  that  if  Bonaparte  were  really  to  attack 
us,  the  Fiuld-Marshal  would  not  bo  ahle  to  take  part 
in  the  figiit.  In  short,  the  four  corps  who  had  set  out 
received  orders  to  halt;  and  when,  at  about  nine 
oclock,  Bonaparte  made  some  movements  as  if  he 
were  going  to  attack  us,  they  were  even  ordered  to 
come  back  to  I^ion. 

Thus  the  Field-Marshals  illness  served  to  save 
Napoleon.  The  day  passc-d  with  a  tirailleur  fire, 
totjilly  devoid  of  object.  BouaiMirt*;  was  perhaps 
apprehensive  that  we  might  form  the  project  of  sur- 
rounding him  in  the  night.  He  therefore  attacke<i, 
an  hour  before  it  grew  dark,  the  village  of  Semilly 
with   throo   battalions,  but  was  naturally  soon    ro- 
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pulsed,  and  lie  then  commenced  his  retreat.  I 
reported,  even  before  midnight,  that  the  firea 
diminishing;  but  he  was  only  slightly  pursued  the 
following  morning,  and  reached  Soissona  TAith  no 
other  loss  but  that  of  the  stragglers  and  the  sick 
and  wounded,  who  were  taken  pnsoncrs  by  the 
Cossacks. 

On  the  nth,  the  different  corps  had  orders  to 
march  :  Sacken*»  corps  towards  Soissons  ;  York's  and 
Kloist*8  to\vardR  Borry-au-Bac ;  Billow's  corps  by 
the  Oise  towards  Noyon ;  and  Count  Langcron 
marched  out  by  La  F^re,  and  on  the  13th  to  Concy- 
le-Ch&tcau.  Only  Winzingerode's  corps  remained 
at  Laon,  where  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  find 
provisions  for  tho  army. 

The  famine  which  must  inevitably  fall  on  the 
army  if  it  advanced  in  such  strength  on  tlie  direct 
road  from  Laon  to  Paris,  occasioned  a  new  plan  of 
operations,  which  involved  the  dispersion  of  the 
army.  General  von  Biilow,  as  wo  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  still  9,000  men  in  the  Netherlands. 
Tliosc  were  loft  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  in 
order  that  lie  might  be  able  to  defuud  the  Nether- 
lands against  General  Maiaon,  who,  witlx  a  moveable 
coqjs,  had  made  Lille  the  central  point  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  ^ven  out  that  General  Maison  could 
place  15,000  men  in  the  field,  leaving  weak  garri- 
sons in  his  fortresses.  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar 
had  !)»000  Saxons,  and  expected  9,000  moi"e  under 
General  Thielmann.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  latter, 
the  above-mentioned  portion  of  Billow's  corps  was 
to  remain  in  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  to  join 
General  Biilow.  Furthennore,  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar  was   to  leave   the    Netherlands  with   his 
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18,000  men,  as  soon  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
arrived  with  Ms  Swedes.  It  was  tl»e  intention  of 
the  Sovereicma  that  the  Crown  Prince  should  tlicn 
fomi  a  now  army  of  Swwles,  Danes,  Bol^ians,  Ela- 
noverians,  and  other  North  German  troops. 

Lieutenant-Oeiieral  Thielmann  arrived  with  his 
9,000  men,  but  they  were  new  leWes  of  Saxon 
T.*andwehr,  very  ill  supplied  vnüx  arms;  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimer  could  not  undertake  to 
defend  the  Netherlands  with  these  troops,  and  there- 
fore detained  General  von  Borstell  with  the  9^000 
men  of  Billow's  corj)8.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Allies  if  General 
Maison  had  succeeded  in  gaining  pctstfession  of 
Brussels,  and  had  thereby  cut  us  off  from  all  means 
of  communication  with  Germany,  therefore  the 
prolonged  stay  of  the  troops  of  Bulow's  corps  in  the 
Netherlands  was  allowed  ;  however,  as  tlie  Duke  of 
Weimar's  forces  now  amounted  to  27,000  men,  and 
only  12,000  or  at  most  15,000  could  tfct  against  him, 
Field-Marshal  Blücher  commissioned  this  corps  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  while 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Cniwn  Prince  of 
Sweden.  Tliis  place  was  an  extraordinary  impe- 
diment to  our  comiuunication  from  Laou  to  Brunsels, 
as  from  Avismes,  which  was  in  our  hands,  to  Mens, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  round  by  very  bad  roads  by 
S<.>lrc-le-ChAteivu  and  Beaumont.  Besides,  by  all 
accounts  Maubeuge  had  only  a  garrison  of  200  men. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  borrowetl  sicge- 
arfcillcry  from  the  EnglisI»  General  Graham  (who 
was  beftjre  Antwerp),  aiul  l)ombardod  Maul>euge ; 
but  he  had  too  little  ammunition  to  continue  this 
bombardment  properly,  he  was  theriifore  obliged 
to  give  up  the  project.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
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approached  tbe  Meuse,  and  the  Field-Marshal  sent 
iuritructions  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  put 
hiinweif  iu  motion  with  the  27,000  men  under  hira, 
to  join  the  anny  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  by  the 
Crown  Prince.  This  corps,  after  uniting  with  Bülow'a; 
(and  according  to  circunistinces  with  Count  Lan- 
geron's  and  Sacken*»,)  was  then  to  advance  to^vards 
Paris  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise. 

This  new  pkin,  however,  very  soon  underwent  an 
alteration,  in  consequence  of  the  accour»ts  that  came 
firom  the  Netherlands.  Notice  was  sent  that  the 
Crown  Prince  with  the  Swedish  troops  had  made  a 
halt  at  Liege,  and  would  procee<l  no  further.  Fur- 
thermore the  nionarchs  had  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves that  tlie  provinces  situated  on  the  left  bauk 
of  the  Rhine,  Cloves,  Guelders,  Ac.,  which  hud  for- 
merly belonged  to  Pi-ussia,  should  be  restored  to  her; 
and  General  vun  Bulow  had  therefore  sent  officers  to 
Cloves  to  receive  volunteers,  and  to  e^iblish  the 
Landwehr  as  m  the  other  re-conquered  Prussian 
provinces.  But  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had, 
on  his  arrival  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  inter- 
dictetl  all  armaments,  declaring —  "That  it  wafl 
contrary  tu  former  treaties  with  France,  and  espe- 
cially the  one  cetlingthe  left  bank  of  the  Rliine.** 

Tliese  indications^  together  with  some  others, 
awakened  old  recollections  in  the  Field-Marshal, 
and  excited  his  apprehensions  that  the  policy  of 
Sweden  might  be  diiferent  from  that  of  the  other 
Allies.  As  the  communication  with  royal  head- 
quarters was  interrupted,  and  he  had  been  for  some 
time  without  news  of  the  Grand  Army,  he  thoiight 
himself  the  more  bound  to  use  the  greater  precau- 
tion, and  to  hold  himself  prepared  for  any  event  that 
might    occur.      These    peculiar    circumstances   will 
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explain  wliy  the  SUesian  Army  continued  for  nino 
days  after  the  battle  of  Laon  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
whicli  cx)uld  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  its  former 
conduct. 

When,  however,  the  Field-Marshal  was  able  to 
discern  how  matters  stood  in  this  quarter,  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  Duke  of  Weimar  with  his  considerable 
and  increasing  forces  in  the  Netlierlands,  between 
General  Maisou  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
and  to  give  up  altogether  the  operations  on  the  right 
Imnk  of  the  Oise.  The  increasing  exiiuustion  and 
diminution  of  Bonaparte's  army  aäbrded  indeed  pros- 
pects of  crushing  it  in  other  ways. 

On  the  12th  of  March  General  Count  St.  Priest, 
who  had  had  no  accounts  of  tl»e  Field-Marshal, 
directed  Piheinis  to  be  stornied,  and  in  t!iis  operation 
he  captured  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  made  some 
prisoners.  General  von.Jagow  was  instructed  to 
nudto  a  false  attack  with  the  Prussian  troops  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Soissons  road,  while  the  real  attack  was 
made  by  five  regiments  on  the  side  of  Riiötel.  The 
columns  were  to  be  before  the  gates  at  five  o  clock  in 
the  morning.  General  von  Jagow  was  at  his  post  as 
the  hour  struck,  and  began  to  mount  the  gates, — 
General  St.  Priest  approached  from  tlie  east  side. 
He  had  previously  attacked  Kheims  on  the  7th,  but 
with  much  fewer  troops,  as  General  Pantsclionlizoff, 
coining  from  Mainz,  did  not  join  liim  till  the  11th; 
ho  brought  with  him  all  the  troops  of  Langeron's 
corps  tiiat  had  been  left  behind  at  Mainz,  except  two 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  Dragocjns.  Tliese 
three  regiments,  under  Generals  Davidoff  and  Wa- 
siltschikow  III.,  throw  themselves  subfteqnently  into 
Vitry.  The  sequel  will  show  what  grxnl  service  they 
did  there.     General  Count  St.  Priest  heard  of  tho 
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victory  of  Laon  at  Itbeims,  and  reniainod  stationary 
thüre  ou  the  13th  of  March. 

Bonaparte  saw  what  impression  his  retreat  from 
Laon  made  on  the  anuy,  and  he  had  the  more  reasoa 
to  dread  tlie  impression  it  would  make  on  the  people, 
as  it  was  only  l>y  means  of  the  latter  tiiat  he  could 
atill  hope  to  be  extricated  from  his  present  difficulties. 
It  Mils  thei-ufuro  of  the  utmost  W)uscfjuence  to  hita  to 
reinstate  himself  in  public  opinion,  and  with  this  view 
the  appj*oach  of  Count  St.  Priest,  who  could  not  be 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  him,  was  very  wtücome 
to  him. 

Bonaparte  could  no  longer  expect  any  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  Loire  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
garrisons  in  tiie  fortresses  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Ardennes  must  have  pretty  well  drüled  their 
recmits  by  this  time,  and  must  bo  in  a  conditioa 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  troops  for  fidd 
service.  It  was  therefore  necessaiy  for  the  French 
army  to  approach  the  above-mentioned  fortresses 
near  enough  to  draw  reinforcements  from  there. 
When  Soissons  fell  back  again  into  French  hands 
on  the  8tb  of  March,  Boim|mrte  inuuediately  ordered 
from  Paris  a  number  of  field-pieces  to  arm  the 
place,  and  it  was  ah(o  victualled.  But  it  became 
subsequently  necessary  to  consign  this  artillery  to 
Mai-shal  Maiiiiont,  to  replace  what  he  had  lost  at 
Laon.  Soissons  was  gaiTi^oned  by  National  Guards  ^j 
and  some  regular  troops.  ^M 

After  these  ]irepamtions  had  been  made,  Bona- 
parte set  out  to  attack  the  Count  St.  Priest,  who 
fimcied  himself  quite   secure  at  RheimSj*  and  had 
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•  Count  St.  Priest  had  ordered  a  feaet  nt  Hheim»  on  the  13th, 
nnd  whon  news  was  brought  that  Bonaparto  woa  coming  to  nttack 
him,  he  would  not  bcUcve  \t. 
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distributed  his  troops  in  cantonments.  It  fell  to 
Genoral  von  Jagow's  lot  to  be  removed  towards 
Fisnies  ;  he  expostulated,  but  Count  St.  Priest  insisted 
on  his  moving  into  the  cantonments  designated. 

Of  his  seven  battalions  General  von  Ja^ow  placed 
two  in  advance  towards  Fismes,  and  kept  tliu  other 
five  near  tlio  town  of  Rheims.  The  two  in  advance 
were  taken  prisoners  at  noon  on  the  13th,  after 
retreating  into  a  churchyard. 

Towanls  oveuing  Bonaparte  came  before  Rheimfl. 
Genera]  St.  Priest  went  through  the  suburb  and 
over  a  long  causeway  to  meet  liim,  but  wiia  forced 
to  retire  before  superior  numl^era,  and  lost  on  this 
occasion  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  multitude 
of  prisoners.  He  was  himself  hit  by  a  cannon-ball, 
and  died  on  the  sLxteenth  day  after.  The  remains  of 
his  corps  arrived  at  Berry-au-Bac  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  in  detached  troops,  having  ooutiimed  to 
fight  bravely. 

Bonaparte  entered  Rheims,  and  wrote  a  high- 
flown  account  of  the  affair,  in  which  he  designated 
the  battery  by  which  the  Count  St  Priest  was 
wounded,  the  last  judguieut,  as  it  was  the  same 
that  had  wounded  Moreau  at  Dresden  ;  from  hence 
he  conimnnicatcd  with  the  uninvested  fortress  of 
M^ziiDres^  which  sent  him  reinforcements,  and  ex- 
pedited orders  to  the  other  fortresses. 

On  the  14  th,  Marshal  Mai*muut  retook  Berry- 
au-Bac,  and  made  preparations  for  blowing  up  tho 
bridges,  to  secure  himself  at  Rlieims,  He  sent 
Marshal  Ney,  with  about  10,000  men,  to  ChÄlons, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  reinforcements  arrived,  ho 
marched  to  Epemay  on  tho  17th,  to  Fere  Cham- 
penoisc  the  Ibth,  to  Plancy  tho  19th,  where  he 
caused  bridges  to  be  constructed  over  the  Aube« 
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and  to  Ards  on  the  20th,  where  he  found  the 
Grand  Anny  facing  him.  Field-Marshal  Blucher 
meanwhile  had  (since  the  12th)  received  very  im- 
]H;rlei:t  accounts  uf  Bonaparte's  proceetlings.*  i 

General  von  Bulow  received  instructions  to  f 
make  an  attempt  on  Compiegne,  which  Count 
Langeron  was  to  support  from  the  left,  bank  of 
the  Oise.  The  town  was  summoned  on  the  12th 
and  13tb,  and  bombarded  with  some  pieces  from 
the  right  bank  of  tlic  Oise^  but  without  result.  B 

General  von  Sacken  found  a  hostile  rear-jniard 
before  Soissons,  attacked  it  on  the  13th,  and  after 
a  long  fight,  which  cost  him  some  hundred  men,  he 
drove  it  back  into  tlie  town.  M 

The  capture  of  St,  Quentin  (in  which  we  found  ^ 
a  quantity  of  heavy  ailiUeiy  that  the  enemy  had , 
been   imable   to   drag   on   with   him)   furnished  us  I 
ßorno  means  of  subsistence.     When  the  remains  ofl 
Count  St.  Priest's  troops  arrived  on  the  14th,  they 
were  sent   to   be  drafted   into   their  several  corps,^ 
which  were  reorganized  on  the  1 5th  and  1  Gth. 

After  the  bridge  of  Berry-au-Bac  fell  into  the] 
enemy's  hands,  it  was  for  a  moment  believeil  that] 
Bonaparte  had  dispatched  the  corps  which  liadj 
stood  opposed  to  the  Grand  Army,  by  E|>emay  to] 
Rheims,  in  order  to  make  another  attempt  to  beat] 
the  Fieid-Mai-shal.  The  tiling  was  iH»ssible  ;  for  it 
was  a  natural  question  to  ask,  "  Wliat  will  he  do 
next?" 


•  General  HoiikfiulorfT had  tiiriittl  Jiotiapartu'a  left  wing  with] 
his  intelligeut  Cuitwickn,  iiiiJ  obuened  hia  enirauce  into  Soissona. , 
Ho  itmdp  some  prisoners,  and  intercepted  some  Uag^age,  oourier8,j 
aud  posU. 
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SECTION  viri. 

The  Sriesian  Army  move«  ncmsa  tho  Aisne,  snd  driree  Marshai 
Murmoat  biick  by  CliÄtoau  Thierr)'. — March  by  Uheinis  and 
Ch&lons.— -Tunction  with  tlio  Grand  Army  for  the  nuirch  in 
concert  to  Pima. — Combat  at  Fore  Cliumpcnüisc,  at  Meaux, 
at  Claye. — Battle  before  Poria.'^March  towards  tho  Ewuuue. 
— Peace  of  Paris. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  detached  coqis  were 
recalled  to  Laon,  to  be  prepared  for  all  Bonaparte's 
measures.  Ou  tho  16th  and  17Ui  all  came  iu.  On 
the  l7th  and  18th  the  army  marched  off  to  construct 
bridges  over  the  Aisne,  and  to  blockade  Soiösona ; 
the  latter  task  fell  to  the  share  of  Biilow'a  corps. 

The  enemy  stood  opposite  Berr)'-au-Bac.  Lieu- 
tenant-General Czernitschoff  crossed  the  Aisne  at 
Neufchatel,  and  turned  the  enemy's  right  wing, 
while  the  corps  of  York  and  Kleist  attempted  to 
construct  a  bridge  at  Pennuvaire,  and  the  Russian 
corps  at  Berry-au-Bac,  for  the  enemy  had  destroyed 
the  bridge  there.  The  cavalry  found  fords.  By 
this  movement  of  General  Czendtsohoff,  the  enemy 
was  rolled  up ;  he  retreated  by  Roncy  (where 
Marslial  Marmont  had  his  quarters)  bock  to 
Fismes.* 

*  Ai  prorisioM  and  forage  became  every  day  «career,  wc  had 
to  send  out  üurthor  and  farther  to  procure  them.  From  tho 
Ardeuitea  empty  aacka  wore  brought  back,  for  all  waa  in  iuHur- 
rection  there.  There  liad  bccu  pnjof«  for  »omo  tiinr  pn»t  that 
the  inaum'ctioDary  uicwurce  were  supported  and  guided  by  the 
fortrettHoa  on  the  Meiuci  but  tho  Field-Marshal  vtm  obliged 
first  to  bring  great  aifiiirs  into  order  before  ho  could  think  of 
the  leaser  oucm.      Ueouwhilo  things  ooutinued  to  grow  worse. 
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The  bridges  were  completed  on  the  19th- 
General  von  Wluzingerode  marched  to  Rheims  on 
the  20th.  This  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat  on  the 
2l8t  from  Fismes  by  Fdre-en-Fardenoio.  Ou  the 
22nd  Generals  von  York  and  Kleist  drove  Marahal 
Marmont  across  the  Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry'. 

The  Field-Marshal  charged  General  Wumnge- 
rode  to  folloAV  Bonaparte  on  the  21st  with  8,000 
hoDse  of  his  corjjs,  and  to  procure  intelligence  of  his 
movements.  On  the  23nd  the  Cossacks  caught  a 
conricr  who  was  conveying  a  IctWr  from  Bonaparte 
to  his  wife,*  in  which  the  Field-Marshal  found  all 
ho  wanted  to  know,  namely,  that  on  the  20th  and 
2l9t,  he  (Bonaparte)  had  fought  with  the  Grand 
Army,  and  tliat  he  was  drawing  near  the  fortresses^ 
with  the  hope  of  getting  tlie  enemy,  by  manojuvring, 

The  peasant«  kppt  watch  in  the  rilUgcs,  and  no  longer  alloved 
any  couriers  to  pass  through,  but  took  them  priAoaera,  and 
brought  them  to  Mcziure» ;  in  short,  the  decrees  of  Fiamo«  had 
doue  their  work.  At  last,  Major  vou  Lulrow.  who,  with  hia 
Free  Corps  (»bout  1ÖÜ  hun».'),  roamed  about  tliat  dititrict.  WM 
attacked  everywhere.  Sigimls  for  aBacmhling  were  given  in  evciy 
Tillage,  and  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  all  waa  rec^ilaHy 
organized.  Thereupon,  Gonenil  Count  Witt,  with  four  retriineiita 
of  CoH«aek8,  two  nf  infaiitr>',  und  four  cannons,  was  disputchcd 
to  Bh^tel  on  the  2Uth,  to  disarm  the  insurgents,  and  to  aecure 
the  army  from  similar  insurrecciouaiy  measured  in  future ;  and  bd 
met  with  complete  auccess. 

•  The  Fieid-Marshnl  forwarded  this  letter  to  the  Empr^sa 
Marie  Louise,  and  prumi:H'd,  t*iuce  he  had  cut  off  the  Emperor's 
commuiiiuatioiir  to  traiitimit  to  her  in  future  all  correspondenea. 
relating  to  herself.  Bonaparte's  letter  spoke  of  drawing  the 
enemy  from  Paris.  "We  could  not  at  that  time  discoror  what 
was  his  reason  fnr  wishinfj  this,  for  the  ridnity  of  Paris  and 
rosaiircoB  constituted  his  militjuT  strength.  We  understood  i 
all  later,  when  wc  intereeptt'd  a  report  from  Savary,  the  Ministei 
of  Police,  in  which  he  stated  that,  "  he  must  repeat,  that  he 
sot  answer  fur  Paris,  utdcss  the  theatre  of  war  wa«  remo' 
farther  firom  tho  capital." 
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away  from  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  lie  intended  to  be 
tijat  night  at  St.  Diziers.  Many  papers  taken  at 
the  same  time  contained  official  and  private  accounts 
of  tijo  battle  of  Arcia,  from  whence  it  appeared  that 
Bonaparte  had  totally  failed  in  his  object. 

The  Field-Marshal  had  previously  decided  on  the 
22nd  that  the  army  should  march  on  the  23rd,  and 
■waited  hour  after  hour  for  accounts  from  General 
"Winzingerode,  which  were  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  march.  On  the  receipt  of  the  papers 
taken  with  this  courier,  the  following  general  plan 
•was  sketched  out : 

Bulow's  Corps  was  to  remain  before  Soissons, 
and  to  take  it  ;  but  how  ? — that  was  left  entirely  to 
.General  von  Blilow. 

The  corps  of  York  and  Kleist  were  to  follow 
Marshal  Marmont. 

With  the  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Sacken,  and 
Count  Längeren,  the  Field-Marshal  marched  on  the 
23nl  in  Rheims,  and  on  the  24th  to  Chalons. 

Before  he  got  there,  news  had  already  arrived 
from  the  Grand  Army ;  the  connection  with  it  was 
completely  restored.  Genenil  von  Winzingerode  had 
acted  conformably  to  his  instructions,  and  effected  a 
jxmction  wiili  the  Grand  Army  ;  he  received  direc- 
tions from  the  Emperor  iVlcxandor  to  follow  Bona- 
parte to  St.  Diziers.  The  general  news  were,  that 
the  Grand  Army  had  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Arcia 
on  Bonaparte's  moving  against  it  on  the  17th  and 
18th,  and  that  he  had  advanced  against  it  on  tho 
20th,  after  bt-iug  joined  by  the  detached  corps  of 
Gßrard,  Ouditiot,  and  Macdonald ;  but  tliat,  after  a 
warm  Rght  on  the  21st,  he  had  given  up  the  attack 
and  marched  against  Vitry.  On  tho  march  the 
column  in  which  his  reserve  artillery  odvancod  was 
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attacked,  and  a  considerable  numljer  of  guns  and 
ammunition- waggons  wero  taken.    Instead  of  retreat- 
ing towards  Langres,   as   Bonaparte   expecte*!,   the 
Grand  Army  followed  him  to  Vitry,  and  on  the  23rd      i 
its  ljc3ad-quarters  were  at  Dampierre.  ^H 

The   Emperor  of  Austria,    with   his  diplomatic  ^ 
corps,  had  gone  from  Bar-sur-Aube  to  Dijon,  *^  be 
in  the  centre  of  operations,  round  Lyons,  which  wero 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Austria  on  account  of 
the  connection  with  Italy. 

March  the  24th.— The  Field  Marslial  had  Lis 
head-quarters  at  Chalons,  and  the  corps  of  Count 
Lantjeron,  Von  Sacken,  and  Von  Winzintjorode 
bivouacked  near  the  town.  An  aide-deniamp  of  the  ^M 
Emperor  of  Russia  brought  the  news  here  that  it,^l 
was  decided,  if  Bonaparte  marched  off,  to  let  Win- 
zingcrode  alone  follow  him,  and  to  advance  with  the 
whole  army  to  Paris.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Monarchs  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  at  Vitiy. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  deiiglit  which  this 
resolution  produced  in  the  Field-Marshal's  head- 
quarters and  in  the  army. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  some  prisoners  were 
brouglit  in,  captured  l>y  tho  Cossacks  in  the  district 
of  Sonimesous.  Similar  convoys  arrived  at  all 
hours,  and  were  sent  to  an  officer  whose  business  it 
wafl  to  examine  tliem.  Tliey  belonged  to  Marmont's 
corps ;  from  them  we  learned  that  aller  crossing  at 
Chateau  Thierry,  Marmont  had  marched  by  Mont* 
mirail  and  Sezanne^  and  had  jvissed  the  village  of 
Sommeaous  in  the  direction  of  Vitry  in  the  evening  of 
the  24th.  On  closer  investigation,  it  came  out  that 
our  patrols  had  seen  this  column  march,  and  had 
taken  it  for  one  of  ours.  It  was  probable  that 
Marmont   intended   to  join   Bonaparte,    and    came 
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upon  our  army  in  doing  so  ;  but  it  was  also  pro- 
bable, that  he  might  discover  the  Grand  Army  on 
tho  other  aide  of  Sommesous,  and  turn  back  the 
same  night. 

The  Field-Marshal  sent  immediate  notice  of  this 
to  royal  head-quarters,  and  as  the  Siiesian  Army 
■was  to  jiroceed  in  the  direction  of  Etoges  and  Mont- 
inirail,  he  undertook  to  prevent  Mannont  from  re- 
turning to  Etogea  He  believed  that  Mannont 
would  be  forced  to  lay  down  his  anus  if  the  Grand 
Army  could  gain  rapidly  the  Sezanne  Pass. 

On  this  intelligence  directions  were  sent  firom 
royal  head-quarters  on  the  25th,  just  as  the  army 
was  marching  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  Winzingerode's  corps,  under 
General  Count  von  Woronzow,  to  jiroceed  on  the 
chaussi^e  from  Chdlona  to  Sommesous,  as  it  was 
possible  that  Marshal  Marmont  might  turn  upon 
CliAIons  to  join  Bonaparte. 

To  march  through  a  town  and  over  a  bridge  like 
the  badly  restored  one  at  ChMons,  always  causes 
delay ;  it  was  almost  noon  before  the  aflvanced 
guard  of  the  Sileaian  Army  parsed  the  Soude  bnwk 
at  Bierges.  The  left  flank  patrol  reported  that  a 
hostile  colunui  witli  many  waggons  was  marching  in 
the  direction  from  Trecou  to  Ville  Seneaux.  G<iucral 
von  Corff  rode  off  iiistantlv  in  that  direction,  with 
some  regiments  of  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  horso- 
artillery.  lie  fell  upon  the  hostile  column,  which 
quitted  the  road,  formed  upon  tlie  height,  and  fired 
on  hitn  witli  fifteen  pieties  of  artillery.  General  von 
Corff  captured  on  this  occasion  a  number  of  bread, 
meal,  and  ammunition  waggons,  and  learned  from 
the  prisoners,  that  Ulis  column  was  a  division  which 
had  departed  that  morning  from  Bergisres,  and  had 
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orders  to  bring  this  convoy  after  Bonaparte.  It  did 
not  belong  to  Marmont's  corps.  General  von  Corff 
kept  up  the  cannonade  to  gain  time,  and  to  draw 
more  troops  there  :  five  hostile  battalions  with  fift/ecn 
piocea  of  artillery  retreated  across  country  upon  F^re 
Champenoise. 

The  Grand  Army  found  Marshal  Marraont  in 
the  morning  at  Soramesous,  on  his  retreat  to  Sezanne. 
He  had  passed  tlie  night  at  Sonde  St.  Croix,  Con- 
formably to  the  disposition,  the  Grand  Army  instantly 
attacked  him  warmly,  and  the  fire  uioved  pretty 
quickly  towards  F^re  Champenoise.  The  Field- 
Marshal  had  ordered  that  the  column  of  infantry 
should  pursue  its  march  to  Etoges,  and  directed  the 
cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps,  under  General  von 
Wasiltschikow,  to  trot  on  beyond  Bierges.  The 
latter  crossed  the  heights  of  Bergferes  by  Peüt 
Morain,  at  which  place  he  found  the  hostile  division 
just  in  a  hollow,  in  full  march  upon  Fere  Champe- 
noise, and  in  very  good  order.  General  von  Corff 
followed  beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot. 

Wasiltscliikow  turned  the  enemy  with  his  four 
regiments  of  cavaliTp',  to  detain  him  and  to  bring  up 
some  artillery ;  but  as  the  enemy  continued  his  march, 
he  attacked  him.  The  hostile  infantry  defended 
itself  so  well,  that  ho  coidd  not  succeed  in  breaking 
in  upon  it :  he  was  oblige<l  to  wait  for  his  artillery. 
Before  it  arrived,  the  enemy  had  neai-ly  reached  Fere 
Champenoise  ;  and  in  fi*ont  of  this  place  was  formed 
a  line  of  twentj'-four  to  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
whether  friends  or  foes  no  one  knew.  Just  when  the 
hostile  infantry  was  in  a  hollow,  this  artillery  began 
(firing  above  the  enemy)  to  fire  on  General  Wa- 
siltschikow,  who  answered  the  fire,  his  artillery 
having  just  arrived. 
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juckily,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  we  wcro  by 
mistake  firinsf  on  one  another ;  and  on  thia  discovery 
the  whole  aitillcry  was  directed  on  the  five  hostile 
battalions ;  two  of  these,  wanting  to  escape  fi*om  the 
cannon  fire,  separated  from  the  others,  and  were 
attacked  by  the  cavalry  and  taken  pris<)ners.  The 
fifteen  guns  fell  one  by  one  into  our  hands.  The 
three  remaining  battalions  threw  themselves  into  one ; 
and  thougli  they  were  fired  at  on  two  sides  with  case- 
ehot,  and  attacked  on  three  by  cavalry,  they  repelled 
all  attacLs,  proceeding  on  their  march  towards 
Banne. 

The  Sovereigns  had  come  to  the  fight  from  the 
direction  of  Ffere  Champenoise,*  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Rusaian  Horec  Guards  also  came ;  but 
only  the  Uhlans  joined  in  the  figlit.  A  Jäger  regi- 
ment of  horse  from  Count  Langerou's  corps  pene- 
trated at  last  into  the  compact  mass,  whereupon  it 
was  all  captured. 

The  division  consisted  entirely  of  National 
Guards ;  ten  days  before  they  had  joined  the  army 
from  Melun,  10,000  strong;  they  had  made  some 
long  marches,  and  had  not  yet  seen  an  enemy. 
Wlien  they  were  taken,  they^still  amounted  to  5,200. 
Tlie  rest  had  deserted  tlieir  colours,  were  left  in 
lazarettos,  or  were  marauding. 

Tlie  Grand  Anny  liad  gaine<l  great  advantages 
over  Marshal  Marmont,  and  taken  a  number  of  guns 
from  liim.  He  remained  stationniy  at  Sezanne,  and 
was  not  attacked  again  there. 

•  Till'  Kini;  of  Prussia  »crit  an  officer  of  liia  Buite  to  tlm 
General  in  commaud  of  the  hostile  dhiÄinn,  and  «umrooncd  him 
to  Uy  dovn  bia  anna.  Ottncnil  PncUid  (who  commanded  the 
divi»ioTi)  wns  dispoiuid  to  ne^^oeiato,  aa  lie  wiw  no  nieiins  of  ftarittg 
himi^elf;  but  aa  hr  wim  attacked  at  the  snme  nionu-ut  by  the 
Kilettiou  Army,  which  know  uothiug  of  tbo  parley,  be  bad  do  tim« 
for  it. 
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In  the  aHemoon  communication  was  opened  be- 
tween the  Silcsian  Army  and  the  corps  of  York  and 
KJeist.  General  von  Zieten,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavalry  of  both  cori>s,  had  reached  Etoges  in  hia 
pursuit  of  Marshal  Marmont ;  he  heard  the  firing  at 
Fere  Cliampenoise,  and  turned  to  the  right  and  came 
to  Broyes.  In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he  sent 
forward  a  snxall  advanced  guard,  which  saw  some 
hostile  cavalry  retreating  ^through  Sezanne,  followed 
it,  found  the  place  unoccupied,  and  sent  notice  thereof 
to  General  von  Zieten.  He  pursued  the  enemy  with 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  found  some  hostile  infantry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  saw  unexpectedly 
behind  him  a  great  column  of  cavalry  coming 
through  Sezanne.  It  was  Marshal  Marmont's  ca- 
valry which  had  stood  in  front  of  Sezanne,  and  was 
now  retreating.  General  von  Zieten  had  no  reaoxirce 
but  to  fight  his  way  through,  in  which  he  succeeded 
indued,  but  suffered  some  loss.  The  enemy  puraued 
somewhat  eagerly,  until  he  came  upon  the  reserve  of 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  which  General  von  Zieten 
had  left,  along  with  the  horse-artillery,  stationed 
behind  the  hill.  This  occasioned  as  great  a  loss  to 
the  enemy  as  General  Zieten  had  suffered. 

On  the  25th  the  Field-Marslial  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Etoges.  Generals  von  York  and  Kleist  i 
were  at  Montmirail,  and  marched  to  La  Ferte  Gau- 
cher on  the  26th.  At  4  p.m.  just  as  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  there.  Marshal  Mamiont's  column 
arrived  on  the  chauss^e  from  Estersay  to  La  Fertfi 
Gaucher.  Unfortunately  neither  General  had  anv 
cavalry,  for  the  few  horse  that  remained  to  them,  had 
already  been  sent  after  the  fijgitives  to  Coulc 
However,  they  made  GOO  more  prisoners. 

The  hostile  column  was  received  with  the 
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a  1 2-pountler  battery,  on  which  it  immediately  turned 
off  to  the  left.  Had  there  been  any  disposable  ca- 
valry, or  had  the  pursuit  been  more  active  on  the 
part  of  the  Grand  Army,  Marmont  must  liavc  lost 
all  his  infantry  here.  It  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
night, 

March  26th,  the  Field-Marshal,  with  the  corps 
of  Von  Sacken,  Count  Langeron,  and  the  remainder 
of  Winzingerode's,  was  at  Montmirail,  and  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  at  Treffaux.  On  the  27th,  Blücher 
wa«  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  the  Sovereigns  at 
Coulommiers.  Generals  von  York  and  KJcist  were 
that  day  at  Trilport.  Hostile  troops  (supposed  to 
be  10,000  men)  made  their  appearance  opposite  Tiil- 
port,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  ;  they  wanted 
to  hinder  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  tired  on 
the  workmen  with  heavy  artillery.  Towards  even- 
ing, however,  the  bridge  was  ready,  and  four  grena- 
dier battalions,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Hillcr, 
pushed  on  to  tlie  suburbs  of  Meaux,  after  some  warm 
fighting,  which  lasted  till  night.  The  enemy  marched 
off  in  the  night  towards  Paris,  and  at  tliree  o'clock 
in  tiie  morning  blew  up  his  powder-magazine  on  the 
hill  behind  Meaux. 

On  the  28th,  the  Sileaian  Army  crossed  the 
Mame.  York  and  Kleist  advanced  by  Claye,  and 
from  Claye  to  Montseigle,  not  far  from  ViUo  Parisis ; 
they  had  some  hot  fighting,  in  wliich  some  companies 
of  infantry  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by 
hostile  cavalry  in  the  town  of  Claye. 

Tlic  capture  of  the  farm  of  Montscigle  occasioned 
a  still  more  cousiderablo  loss,  as  thu  French  troops, 
though  cut  off,  defended  it  obstinately.  The  Field- 
Marvhal  caU8e<i  the  bridge  at  Meaux  to  be  immedi- 
ately restored  for  the  passage  of  tho  Grand  Army. 
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The  same  evening  a  part  of  its  staff  arrived  at 
Meaux. 

On  tbo  29th,  the  Silesian  Army  spread  itself  to 
the  right,  to  make  room  for  the  Grand  Army.  Koyal 
head-quiirtera  were  at  Claye,  Field-Marabal  BlU- 
chor's  at  Aunay.  Tlie  enemy  had  retreatod  from 
Livry  to  Pantin.  By  circuitous  ways,  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  reached  tlie  bridge  of  Charenton,  and  arrived 
at  Cbaronno  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
SOth.  In  the  ni<^bt  he  placed  tri^ops  in  the  position 
of  Belleville  and  Romainvillo,  with  Pantin  in  front. 

Montmartre  was  provided  with  some  entrench- 
ments, and  guarded  by  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  from 
the  arsenal  at  Paris.  Muntmaitre  and  the  heights  of 
Belleville  formed,  in  a  certain  measure,  two  biistions. 
The  villages  of  La  Vilette  and  La  Chapelle  lay  in  the 
curtain.  By  means  of  the  Ourcq  canal,  which  goes 
from  Pantin  to  La  Vilette,  and  from  tlience  to  St. 
Denys,  the  whole  polygon  had  a  Met  ditch  in  front. 
St,  Denys  had  ramparts  and  walls,  and  was  guarded 
against  a  coup-de-main.  The  Ourcq  canal  however 
was  not  completed,  and  was  consequently  filled  with 
water  only  from  Pantin  to  La  Vilette.  Between  La 
Vilette  and  St.  Uenys  there  were  several  pkces  left 
uncut  for  waggons  to  pass  over. 

In  this  iK)siüon  Marshal  Marmont  hatl  collected 
from  30,000  to  35,000  men,  including  General 
Vincent's  troops,  the  Paris  garrison,  and  the  depots 
of  the  army.  We  bad  committed  the  great  mistake 
of  allowing  him  to  get  to  Paris,  for  we  could  have 
prevented  it,  if,  when  he  was  forced  to  turn  off  to  the 
left  from  La  Fert^  Gaucher,  we  bad  taken  pains 
to  cut  him  off  from  Paris.  But  no  one  considered 
Ills  coqis  of  any  importance  afler  we  had  captured 
all  his  artillery.     This  corps  indeed  was  no  longer  of 
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importance  in  the  open  field,  but  it  stlU  had  the 
g-unncrs  of  the  lost  aitillery,  and  in  the  Paris  arsenals 
there  rauat  still  be  atorea  enough  to  enable  it  to 
replace  its  losses  on  arrivinrr  at  Paris.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  nominated  by  his  brother,  his  lieutenant, 
Conuimndtrin-Chief,  and  defender  of  Paris,  was 
used  indeed  to  command  armies,  but  not  to  fight 
with  them  ;  he  therefore  fled  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th. 

It  had  been  already  settled,  on  the  29th,  to  leave 
the  corps  of  Von  Wrede  and  Sacken  at  Meaux,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Mame  with 
Bonaparte,  in  case  he  followed  us.  That  we  must 
attack  Paris  without  loss  of  time  was  certain ;  for 
should  Bonaparte  get  there,  the  National  Guard 
must  either  fight  us,  or  break  out  into  formal 
rebellion  against  him.  If  he  were  not  present,  it 
might  be  expected  that  no  one  could  demand  or 
carry  through  anjlhing.  But  it  made  an  essential 
difference  whether  the  National  Guaixl  came  out 
against  us  or  not,  for  by  all  accounts  tliey  were 
30,000  men,  though  not  all  armed. 

For  the  attack  on  the  30th,  we  had  the  coi-ps  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  "Wiirtemberg,  Comit  Witt- 
genstein, and  the  reserve  of  Grenadiers  and  Guards 
of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the  corps  of  York,  Kleist, 
Count  Langeron,  and  Winzingerode's  infantiy,  of 
the  Sile-sian  Army;  in  all  about  .90,000  men. 

The  Field-Marshal  dispatched,  on  the  29th,  an 
officer  to  Claye,  to  procure  the  disposition  for  the 
following  day ;  tlic  officer  did  not  return  till  a 
quarter  past  7,  a.m.,  on  the  3Uth,  bringing  buck  the 
disposition,  according  to  wliich  the  attack  was  to 
begin  at  5  o'clock.  The  firing  of  the  Grand  Army 
was  already   beard,   which   was,   according  to.  the 
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diapo^tion,  to  attack  the  heights  of  Belleville  and 
Romainville,  wliile  the  Silesian  Aruiy  was  intended  ^d 
to  carry  Montmartre.     It  was  probable  that  Mont-  " 
mortre,  which   made  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy's       , 
position,  was  more  fortified  on  its  left  side  than  on  ^| 
the  side   turned  towards  the   position.     With   this        • 
view  the  disposition   planned   that   the  villages  of 
I^a  Vilette  and  La  Chapelle,    situated  within   the        \ 
curtain,  should  be  taken,  and   the  ai^cent  of  Mont-        i 
martre  attempted  from  thence.     This  was  also  partly 
based  on  the  circumstance  of  the  height«  of  Mont- 
martre and   Belleville  being  so   far  apart   that   no 
cross-fire,  even  with  24-poundor8,  could  take  place 
in   front   of   the   curtain.      In   this  disposition   no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Ourcq  canal,  for  it  was  not 
marked  on  any  map,  and  the  accounts  of  its  direction 
and  completion  were  extremely  imperfect. 

After  9  o'clock  the  advanced  gviard  of  York  and 
Kleist's  corps  arrived  between  Pantin  and  the 
clmussec  from  Bourges  to  Paris ;  it  found  Pantin  half 
occupied  by  us  ;  but  shaip  fighting  was  still  going  on 
upon  the  heights  behind. 

The  enemy  occupied  tlie  Farm  of  Le  Rouvroy, 
and  had  placed  a  batter^'  of  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery 
in  an  excellent  position  behind  it.     In  order  to  render 
some   service  to   tlie    Grand   Army,   General   von 
Katzlar,  who  comraanded  the  a^lvanced  guard,  imme- 
diately  opened  fire  with   the   half  batterj'  he   had  ^j 
with  him,  but  he  fought  with  great  disadvantages  in  ^M 
point  of  position  as  well  as   numbers.     When  the 
corps  arrived,  the  artillery  of  the  brigades  became  by 
degrees  engaged  with   the  enemy's   batt<?iy  placed 
between  Rouvroy  and  La  Vilette ;  but  the  enemy 
silenced  a   great  many  gxms,  and  in   the  haste  of  | 
departure  the  reserve  artillery  had  been  left  behind  in 
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the  rear  of  WInzIngerodo's  coqis.  This  is  wliy  the 
enemy  rotainod  thü  superiority  in  artillery  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

Count  Langeron's  corps  had  occupied  Auber- 
•villiers  the  previous  evening,  and  found  the  enemy  at 
St.  Denys.  A  brigade  was  left  between  Pantin 
and  the  chauss^e  from  Bonrges  to  Paris,  to  support 
the  advanced  guard  (wliich  had  in  the  interim  attacked 
the  Farm  of  Rouvroy  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
thence),  the  rest  marched  off  to  the  right  to  attack 
Montmartre  and  La  Chapelle.  The  corps  of  Vork- 
Kleist  rested  its  left  wing  on  tlie  chaussee  from 
Bourges  to  Paris  ;  Count  Langeron  had  orders  to 
mask  St.  Denys  with  one  brigade,  and  to  march  by 
the  plain  of  St.  Denys  to  the  attack  of  Montmartre. 

While  all  tliis  was  was  going  on,  the  Grand  Army 
pushed  forward  on  the  Belleville  heights.  The 
guards  stood  in  reserve  behind  Pantin.  Some  regi- 
ments of  them  followed  to  be  more  d  j'ortee.  At  hist 
the  Prussian  Guards  received  ordenj  to  support  the 
attack.  They  did  so,  and  even  proceeded  to  attack 
and  took  a  hostile  battery.  The  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  who  commanded  the  Guards,  would  not 
allow  any  more  of  his  troops  to  engage,  and  therefore 
came  himself  to  the  brigade  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind Pantin,  calling  upon  it  to  advance ;  upon  which 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  who  commanded  it,  imme- 
diately traversed  Pantin,  and  succeeded  in  dri\äng 
back  the  hostile  troops  placed  on  this  side,  between 
the  canal  and  the  heights,  into  the  barriers  of  Paris 
or  La  Vilctte.  The  battery  near  Rouvroy  alone  still 
held  out.  But  when  the  reserve  artillery  of  York 
and  Kleist  arrived,  and  fifteen  six-pounders  were 
levelled  against  it  on  its  left  flank,  it  retreated.  Tlie 
infantry  of  Winzingerodes  corps  under  General  Count 
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von  Woronzow,  had  now  arrived  also  and  formed  intol 
line  on  both  sides  of  tlie  chauss^  from  Bourges  to] 
La  Vilette. 

The  Tirailleurs  of  the  Prussian  advance-guard  were] 
quite  close  to  La  Viletto,  when  French  troops  of  all] 
arms  broke  out  of  this  place,  and  drove  liack  our  I 
troops  towards  the  farm  of  Rouvroy.     The  2nd  regi- 
ment of  Prussian  Hussars  of  the  Kxly-guard  went  to 
meet  the  enemy's  cavalry,  threw  it  back  upon  the 
artillery  and  infantry,  and  captured  a  batt^ir}'.  General 
von  Woronzow  now  advanced  a^inst  La  Vilett<3  at 
tho  head  of  four  battalions,  earned  it,  took  dght 
more  guns,  and  drove  the  enemy  within  the  barriers 
of  Paris.     All  firing  now  ceased  on  the  left  wing  as 
fur  as  La  Vilette,  and  soon  after  news  reached  this 
point  that  the  Sovereigns  hod  granted  the  city  two 
hours*  armistice  to  enable  it  in  that  time  to  nogotlato  ' 
a  capitulation. 

On  the  right  wing  Count  Langeron  had  just  come 
far  enough  to  turn  Älontmartre,  and  to  draw  up  his 
troops  in  the  avenue  from  St.  Denys  to  the  Boisnle-  ] 
Boulogne,  for  tlic  attick  on  Montmartre.  Ten  regi- 
ments of  Russian  infantry  advanced  from  hence 
straight  towards  the  hill,  and  ascended  it  under  a 
considerable  fire  without  ihncliing  a  moment.  Luckily 
the  enemy  fired  so  higli  that  the  los«  was  not  con- 
siderable. WHicii  the  troops  ha<l  advanced  half-way 
up  the  hill,  iuteUigonco  of  the  armistice  reached 
them.  , 

It  was  impossible  to  stop  here  or  to  turn  back, 
they  were  obliged  to  finish  the  ascent  of  the  hilL 
Twenty-nine  guns  were  taken  on  Montmartre.  The 
Grand  Army  had  taken  about  forty.  Tliis  day, 
therefore,  again  cost  the  French  army  eighty  guna, 
and  a  number  of  new  pewder-waggona. 
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The  corps  of  York-Kleist  had  taken  the  village  of 
La  Cliapelle  at  the  same  time  as  the  attack  was 
miule  on  Montmartre.  The  Russian  General  Eman- 
uel was  detached  to  the  right,  and  had  the  charge  of 
guarding  the  bridges  of  Neuilly,  St.  Cloud,  aud 
Sbvres.  Thus  Paris  was  tolerably  well  invested  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

On  liearlug  that  the  Capitulation  was  not  yet  ar- 
ran^'ed,  and  that  in  umo  of  its  failing  we  must  hold 
ourselves  prepared  to  bombard  the  city,  the  Field- 
Marshal  transferred  his  cjuarters  to  Muntmartre,  and 
brought  up  all  his  hea\'y  artillery,  eighty-four  pieces, 
against  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  city  capitulated,  and  on  the  31  st 
of  Marcli  the  Sovereigns  made  their  entry.  Tliis 
day,  St.  Denys  which  had  been  summoned  ijx  vain  on 
the  30th  likewise  cajiitulated.  The  garrison  desired 
a  written  capitulation,  but  as  threats  had  been  held 
out  on  the  30th  tiiat  if  it  did  not  surrtiuder  then,  no 
capitulation  would  be  granted,  these  were  now  ful- 
filled, and  it  was  obliged  to  yield  at  discretion. 

The  transactions  in  Paris,  the  establishment  of 
the  Provisional  Government  and  its  declaration  of 
the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte,  are  too  well  known 
to  make  it  necessary  to  narrate  them  here  ;  but  there 
remains  to  be  told  what  Bonaparte  had  l>eon  doing 
all  this  time.  On  the  22nd  and  2nrd  of  March,  on 
his  way  from  Arcis,  he  invested  Vitry,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender.  Tlio  commandant,  the  Prus- 
sian Colonel  von  Schwichow,  had  (as  we  have  already 
mentioned)  acquired  a  very  strung  garrison  by  the 
arrival  of  Generals  Davidofl'  and  Waitiltschikow  111. 
The  works  were  put  in  g(^>od  condition,  and  the  pali- 
sading completed,  he  declined  all  negotiation.  Mar- 
shal Key  sent  to  request  him  to  come  on  tlio  ghicis ; 
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the  commandant  did  so^  and  here  Marshal  Ney  in 
person  called  upon  him  to  surrender, — a  sign  that 
the  place  was  of  importance  to  Bonaparte.  On  the 
24th  Gkjneral  Wasiltschikow  III.  made  a  sally  and 
drove  back  the  enemy  towards  St.  Diziera.  General 
Winzingerode  pursued  Bonaparte  that  day  to  St 
Diziers,  conformably  to  his  instructions.  He  had 
about  8000  horse,  1000  Jägers,  and  proportionate 
artillery. 

Thore  ia  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte  imagined,  thäS 
if  he  manoeuvred  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army,  it 
would  retreat  from  apprehension  for  its  Une  of  com- 
munication. His  movements  show  that  this  was  hia 
first  thought.  The  orders  exjiedited  from  TUieims  to 
the  fortresses  in  Lorraine  again,  testify  that  he  had 
intentions  of  strengthening  himself  with  practised 
soldier»  from  these  fortresses,  in  the  idea  that  strong 
garrisons  would  not  be  necessary,  since  the  war  must 
be  decided  in  open  field,  and  the  fortresses  were  not 
likely  to  be  besieged. 

If,  then,  Bona|mrte  could  still  succeed  in  stirring 
up  the  people,  and  by  that  means  delaying  or  perhaps 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Grand  Army  to 
advance  again,  his  operations  had  a  very  natural 
connection,  namely : — 

1.  To  make  the  Grand  Army  turn  back  by 
mancBuvring. 

2.  To  excite  a  general  insurrection. 

3.  To  strengthen  liimself  from  the  fortresae«  in 
Lorraine. 

4.  To  march  back  and  form  a  jimction  with 
Marshal  Marmont,  in  order  to  operate  against  the 
Silesian  Army. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  Field- 
Marshal  Blücher  sent  on  the  28th  February,  from  Ia 
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Fert6-8ous-Jouarre,  di  rections  to  N  ap  cy  for  collecting  all 
the  troops  that  mig^ht  come  there  later,  convalescents, 
recruit«,  &c,  and  for  forming  a  body  which  was  to  be 
under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Prince  Biron  of 
Courland.  While  this  was  going  on,  and  Prussian 
as  well  as  Russian  troops  were  forming  into  a  corps 
atNanc}',  Monsieur  (Count  d'Artois)  repaired  thither, 
and  wishes  were  expressed  that  he  should  remain 
there,  in  order  to  accustom  France  to  the  thought 
tliat  another  rule  was  iifnpending. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  arrived  at 
Nancy  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  proceed  to  royal 
head-quarters ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  district 
round  the  town,  which  was  from  its  hills  and  woods 
well  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare,  were  incited  by 
Bonapartist  officers  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  seize 
upon  couriers  and  convoys.  The  booty,  and  the 
small  degree  of  danger  attached  to  such  attempts, 
perhaps  also  revenge  for  past  excesses  committed  on 
them,  soon  increased  the  bodies  of  armed  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Allies  were  not  safe  outside 
the  to\\Ti  wthout  an  escort,  and  the  French  partizans 
grew  bolder  and  bolder  in  their  undertakings, 

Tlie  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  travelled  back 
to  Liägc,  and  the  danger  in  which  the  Comte 
d'Artois  stood  of  being  attacked  in  Nancy  itself,  was 
concealed  from  him.  Ilad  ho  gone  back  too,  fear 
and  terror  would  have  spread,  and  the  Bonapartist 
party  would  have  quite  got  the  upper  hand. 

The  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  Ix^gan  to  make 
saUies.  General  JousefFowitach  was  attacked  on  the 
22nd  in  front  of  Metz.  When,  however,  the  garrison 
of  Nancy  became  stronger,  detachments  were  sunt 
out  to  suppress  the  insurrections.     When  Bona|»arte 
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pushed  detachments  towards  the  Meiise,  Prince  Biron 
of  Courland  even  went  out  to  meet  them. 

Bonaparte's  advanced  guard  proceeded  from  St. 
Dizicrs  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  even  to  Cliaumont. 
A  diplomate  of  the  Allies,  baggage,  couriers,  and 
pontoons,  were  captured  by  it ;  but  on  all  sidea  ho 
received  information  that  the  Grand  Army  was  not 
retreating  towards  Langres.  As  this  was  contrary  to 
his  calculations,  it  now  became  necessary  to  alter  hi»' 
plan.  General  von  Winzingerode  continued  the  pur- 
suit, giving  himself  out  for  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Grand  Army.  It  is  not  known  whether  Bonaparte' 
was  deceived  by  this,  but  be  suddenly  turned  round 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  fell  upon  Winzingerodc, 
who  engaged  in  a  combat  in  which  he  was  beaten, 
and  lost  his  artillery  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  He 
retreated  in  haste  from  St.  Diziers,  first  towards  Bar- 
le-Duc,  then  towards  Chttlons.  On  the  28th  Bona- 
parte's advanced  guard  marched  to  Bar-Ie-Duc,  the 
head  of  it  liad  even  a  fight  with  the  Prince  of  Cour- 
land. Here,  as  it  appears,  Bonaparte  got  informa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Aniiy's  march  to  Paris,  and  h^^M 
now  resolved  on  marching  rapidly  to  Paris  by  Troyes  ^1 
and  Fontainebleau.  No  one  impeded  this  mardi. 
Bonaparte  arrived  in  person  on  the  Es&onne  on  the 
30th,  during  the  battle  of  Paris.  It  seems  tliat  he 
considered  Paris  qxiite  lost,  for  he  did  not  enter  the 
city,  and  went  back  to  Fontainebleau  to  wait  for  his 
army,  which  arrived  there  on  the  4th  and  5th  o: 
April. 

On  our  side,  when  we  heard  of  this  march,  and 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  Bonaparte  the  corps  of 
Bulow,  Sacken  and  Wrede  were  suuimoned  to  Paris, 
It  was  now  a  question   whether   we  should   attack 
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BoQAparte  or  await  his  attack.  In  a  militaiy  point 
of  view  it  \vas  for  ua  to  attack  liim,  for  we  were  much 
the  strongest,  and  Iiad  rested  somo  days,  whilo  his 
army  was  arriving,  wearied  and  exhausted,  after 
forced  marciies.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Provisional 
Government  would  produce  a  great  impression  on 
the  army.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  therefore,  it 
»eemed  better  to  precipitate  nothing,  but  to  await  the 
result  of  political  negociations  and  their  effect  on  the 
army.  For  this  purpose  it  was  only  necessary  to 
secure  the  city  of  Paris  from  all  Bonaparte's  attempts 
and  his  influence.  This  could  bo  done  if  the  army 
held  itstilf  prepared  for  three  different  cases  : 

1.  Bonaparte's  advancing  from  Fontainebleau 
straight  against  Paris. 

2.  His  pushing  forward  between  the  Seine  and 
Mame. 

3.  His  making  a  flank  march  to  the  left»  to  turn 
our  right  wing. 

The  first  was  the  most  probable  for  many  reasons, 
and  a  position  was  found  whicli  would  be  advan- 
tageous, whether  the  enemy  came  from  Corbeil,  from 
Arpagon,  or  from  Limours.  Tliis  position  was  on 
the  plain  between  Palaison  and  the  Seine.  In  front, 
there  was  a  tolerably  deep  valley,  in  wliicli  flows  the 
Ivette  et  Orgo,  which  runs  into  the  Seine  not  far 
from  Athis.  On  the  plain,  half  a  milo  from  the 
Ivette  et  Orge,  a  brook  rises  at  Viaaous,  which  runs 
towards  Paris,  consecjuently  at  rii^ht  angles  to  the 
Ivette,  from  whence  commences  a  valley  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  roads  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and 
from  Lfongjumeau  to  Paris. 

Tlie  village  of  Vissous  was  the  centre  of  the 
army  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  SiJcsiau  Army  rested  its 
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left  wing,  and  the  Grand  Army  its  right  wing  on  it 
This  villajje  wns  at  the  same  timo  to  be  the  pivot,  if 
Bouaparto  attacked ;  namely,  when  the  advanced 
guard  had  defended  the  vaJIey  of  the  Ivette,  and 
drawn  every  possible  advantage  from  the  groimd  to 
weary  and  weaken  the  enemy,  it  was  then  to  retire  : 
in  that  case  Bonaparte  would  have  to  decide  whidj 
of  the  two  armies  to  attack  ;  for  he  was  too  weak  to 
fall  on  both  at  the  same  time :  the  one  attax^ked 
would  then  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  the  otiier 
would  assume  the  offensive,  and  take  him  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  garden-wall  of  Morengis  had  been 
battlcmented  for  this  purpoee^  and  turned  into  ao 
independent  work  ;  30,000  horse  which  we  had  At 
our  disposition  were  to  facilitate  the  movement.  A 
route  was  reconnoitred,  by  which  we  could  always  , 
remain  on  the  heights  between  Versailles  and  Chev-  H 
reuHe,  in  case  Bonapjirte  should  turn  our  right  wing.  " 
Bridges  of  boats  were  kept  in  readiness  at  Cliarenton, 
by  which  the  army  would  be  able  to  cross  should 
Bonaparte  advance  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Mamo. 

All  these  preparations  were  unnecessary.  Mar- 
alial  Marmont,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  separated  with  his  corps  from 
Bonaparte,  who  had  been  deposed  ;  the  other  mar- 
shals advised  Bonaparte  to  capitulate ;  and  the  end  of 
it  all  was,  as  every  one  knows,  the  peace  of  Paris,  , 
and  his  retirement  to  the  island  of  Elba.  ^M 

Since  the  battle  of  Luon,  the  Field-Marshal  had  " 
not  so  fiir  recovered  from  the  inflammation  of  his 
eye«  as  to  be  able  to  go  through  a  whole  battle  on 
horseback.  He  attended  to  tlie  buainess  of  the 
army ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Paris  be  was  only  able 
to  appear  on  horsebark   for  a  short   time,  with  a 
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shade  over  his  eyes.  After  the  taking  of  Paris  he 
laid  down  his  command.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  moment.  To  his  constancy,  and  the  ahnost 
unparalleled  activity  of  his  army,  tho  Monarchs 
chierty  owed  the  great  result.  Außtria  was  most 
indebted  to  him,  for  she  gained  Italy  \\'ithout  a 
battle,  as  a  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Paris. 
If,  however,  by  his  resolution  at  Mery,  the  Field- 
Mandial  saved  the  Allied  Armies  from  a  ruinous 
retreat  and  the  loss  o^  the  tjutire  campaign ;  if,  at 
Laon,  he  broke  Bonaparte's  power,  physically  and 
morally,  still  to  the  Sovereigns  and  to  Prince 
Schwarzcnberg  (who,  in  the  absence  of  his  Monarch, 
represented  the  Austrian  States)  is  due  the  lasting 
renown  of  having  ended  the  campaign,  and  decided 
the  fortune  of  Europe,  by  the  grand  resolution  to 
march  upon  Paris. 

Such  will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  and 
history.  In  our  time«,  when  all  is  so  rapidly  deve- 
loped, it  has  already  been  often  forestalled.  Generals 
who  wished  to  mystify  public  opinion,  and,  under 
its  protection,  wanted  to  place  themselves  high 
above  others,  have  been  judged  by  this  same  public 
opinion,  and  thrust  back  into  the  obscure  insigni- 
ficance to  which  they  belong.  'The  actions  of  tho 
modest  General  were  not  overlooked  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  proclaimed  thum 
with  loud  rijoirings ;  lUid  if  it  is  censuivd  and 
abused  by  many  as  a  bad  i^pirit,  it  is  truly  not  the 
worst  point  about  it,  that  it  thus  permits  every  one 
to  read  his  own  epitaph. 
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Army  of  the  North. — Defence  of  Soiswns. — Battle  of 
Craonne. — Battle  of  Laon. — Fight  at  Rheims,  under 
Genera]  St.  Priest.— New  Plan  of  Operations     -  •  450 

Skctiow  vni. 

The  Silesian  Army  ailvances  by  tlie  Aisne,  and  drire«  I^far- 
ehal  Marmout  back  by  Ch&teau  Thiern*. —  Man^h  by 
Rheims  and  Chftlons. — Junction  with  the  Gnind  Army, 
to  niurch  upon  Piu'is. — Action  at  Fore  Champmoiso,  at 
Mcaux»  at  Clayo. — Battle  before  Pans. — March  towards 
the  EsBomie. — Peace  of  Paris       ....  4^ 
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